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PREFACE 


ANY years ago, when my husband and I were writing 

a little book called Things Seen in Venice, it was 

borne in on me that ‘things seen’ are interesting and 
significant in proportion to our knowledge of the forces, events, 
and personages which have created them. 

A four years’ residence in Venice also showed me that 
many intelligent and educated visitors lack the equipment 
necessary for a full appreciation of the Citta nobilissima et 
singolare. 

When, therefore, the late Sir Algernon Methuen suggested 
that I should write on the story and notabilities of Venice, I 
determined that I would connect each outstanding and critical 
episode or group of events with some building, picture, or 
object which may be viewed easily by the tourist. The 
illustrations have been selected with the same intention. 

I have made no researches in the Venetian Archives ; but 
I can claim to have consulted carefully original printed sources 
—chronicles, contemporary letters, travels—as well as many 
recent monographs by laborious Italians. For the last three 
chapters, dealing with the resistance of Venice to Austria in 
’48~’49, the fall and rebuilding of the Campanile, and Venice 
during the Great War, I have further had recourse to con- 
temporary newspapers and pamphlets, as well as to verbal 
accounts of living witnesses. 

My thanks are due: to the authorities of the Marcian and 
Querini Stampalia Libraries in Venice; to the University 
librarians in Lausanne; to Commendatore Corrado Ricci 
for help with the last chapter of this book, dealing with the 
period of the Great War; to Mr. Stevens, Director of the 
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American Academy in Rome for suggestions in reference to 
the chapter on the Fall and Resurrection of the Campanile ; 
but most of all to my Husband, who has typed some of these 
chapters, and given much time and care to the corrections of 
my proofs. 

Finally, I must offer apologies to the shade of Sabellico, 
fifteenth-century historiographer of Venice, the opening words 
of whose preface I herewith audaciously adopt for my own : 


Scripturus ego ab Urbe condita Venetorum gesta, 
possum ut vere, ita honeste tllud profitert, quod plerique 
alia rerum scriptores non sine ambitionis suspicione 
fecerunt, ordirt me historiam non modo variam, atque 
ob 1d ipsum maxime memorabilem, sed longe etiam 
utilissimam, quippe quae cum ipsa rerum novitate 
non parum delectare possit lectoris animum, tum 
optimorum multitudine exemplorum in omnes civiles 
disciplinas instruere. 


LAURA M. RAGG 


35 Via Lupovisi, Rome 
July 1, 1928 
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CRISES IN VENETIAN 
HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 
“LOOK TO THE STARS’ 


“In the Northern angle of the Adriatic is a gulf called Jagune, in which 
more than sixty islands of sand, marsh, and seaweed have been formed by a 
concurrence of natural causes.’ 

(Dard, History of the Republic of Venice.) 


“A few in fear 
Flying, from him whose boast it was 
That the grass grew not where his horse had trod, 
Gave birth to Venice. Like the ocean fowl 
They built their nests among the ocean waves. 
(RoceErs, Italy.) 


HE modern tourist, with his large choice of guide-books, 

does not read Samuel Rogers, whose Italy, published at 

immense expense in 1822, was a vade mecum of the early 
Victorian traveller. Yet the two handsome volumes are well 
worth inspection, not only on account of their delicate steel 
engravings after Prout, Stothard, and Turner, but because, in 
the midst of prosaic descriptions and stilted sentiments, one 
occasionally lights upon a gem of incisive narrative. 

Such is the passage heading this chapter ; a passage which 
summarizes, with succinct completeness, the results of laborious 
research. 

We must, however, bear in mind that the poet rightly takes 
a licence that the student of history may not claim. We 
accept his picture gratefully, but with mental reservations. 
We must needs realize that the islands of the lagoon were not 
peopled only by fugitives, still less by a single exodus produced 
by frantic panic. : 

Whether the emigrants were in origin Slavonic Wends, or 
Celts, or Paphlagonians, or Illyrians, concerns us little. Their 
thorough assimilation of Roman customs and traditions : the 
dignity and luxury of the homes they left ; their réle as the 
preservers and perpetuators, through an epoch of barbarian 
darkness, of Roman civilization, are the points we note and 
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cherish, and return to again and again as an explanation of the 
unique history of the Venetian Republic. 

The cities of mainland Venetia—the district between the 
western borders of Pannonia and the river Adda—were some 
of the richest in the Empire. There was Patavium (Padua), 
which, before the Christian era, had a. great trade in wool and 
wine, and five hundred citizens wealthy enough to belong to 
the equestrian order. There was the much younger Concordia, 
ten miles from the coast, founded by Augustus. There was 
Aquileja, dating from the second century B.c., and accounted 
in the fourth a.D. as ninth in importance among all the cities 
of the peninsula—a great mart, where the produce of southern 
Italy was exchanged for the slaves, hides, and cattle of 
Pannonia. There was Grado, on an island, converted arti- 
ficially into a peninsula, and serving Aquileja as a port. There 
were Feltre, Oderizo, and Asolo, farther inland; and, amid 
the shoals at the north-eastern extremity of the Po delta, 
there was Altinum, in direct communication with Ravenna 
through a chain of lagoons known as the ‘ Seven Seas.’ 

Now these mainland cities had their island dependencies. 
Colonies of fishermen and fowlers, of pilots and boatmen 
supplied their markets and ministered to their commerce ; 
while their wealthy inhabitants found, in the midst of the 
shallow stretch of tidal water, sites for villas,1 bathing-places, 
and gardens, actually comparable in delightsomeness to those 
of Campanian Baiae. Thus the idea of residence in the lagoons 
lay comfortably in the subconsciousness of every inhabitant of 
Venetia, and emerged easily into his conscious activities when- 
ever a horde of barbarians erupted through the mountain 
passes. The mud flats, covered and uncovered by the tide, or 
the firmer sandbanks clothed with vegetation, all unapproach- 
able without intimate local knowledge of shoals, winds, and 

currents, offered a secure refuge, until the tyranny was over- 

past. Then there was a return home; a digging-up of buried 
treasure, a rebuilding of ruined walls, a restoration of waste 
places, a resumption of former comfort. 

In all epochs and conditions, however, a certain proportion 
of refugees become permanent settlers. Doubtless there were 
families and individuals who, for one reason or another, refused 
to return to the mainland ; and the reiterated appearance of 
barbarian invaders, and the weakness of the rule which had 
its seat at Constantinople, steadily tended to diminish the 
amenity of the great cities and to emphasize the advantage of 


* At Burano, inscriptions have been found referring to the public gardens 
of the Altinate. At Mazzorbo, a number of coins have been dug up. Roman 
remains, too, have been found in the garden of the Palazzo Contarini del 
Zaffo, on the Fondamenta Nuove in Venice, showing that a villa existed on 
this lovely spot, Teeny PRT Crake 
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island security. Thus while mainland Venetia shrivelled and 
died, Venetia in the waters began an obscure but vigorous 
existence. 

Whether or no we reckon the Hun as the prime maker of 
Venice, it is certain that no other invader has impressed 
popular imagination so deeply. Even the Lombard Alboin 
is a pale and commonplace figure compared with the Scourge 
of God, who looms, a gigantic superman, through the mists 
of fantastic but instructive legend. While laying siege to the 
strong city of Aquileja he is nearly surprised by a sortie of its 
defenders, but effects his escape, his bow in his hands, and his 
sword between his teeth. The Aquilejans think to stay his 
advance by opening the river sluices and flooding the land ; 
he orders his Huns to cut down the sacred grove where 
‘Phaeton made a fiery end,’ and dams up the stream. He 
needs a fort on high ground; in three days the Huns throw 
up the hill where Udine now stands. He is wounded before 
Padua; he is saved by his horse’s sagacity and speed. He 
engages in single combat with Janus, the Paduan King, in 
the presence of the two armies ; is unhorsed and loses an ear. 
Five hundred Huns rush to his rescue and overthrow Janus ; 
but Attila, furious at this breach of faith, hangs his rescuers, 
and releases his foe. 

The heathen Hun, posing as a preux chevalier, is obviously 
a medieval creation ; but the two bird stories of the siege of 
Aquileja are credible if not true. The Huns are becoming 
disheartened at the city’s long resistance, when, one evening, 
Attila observes a number of white storks leaving their nests 
upon the house-roofs, and carrying off their young into the 
country. There is no food for birds where men are starving ; 
famine means brief resistance ; and so leader and army take 
fresh heart. Then comes a day when, flying his hawk outside 
the walls, he sees a bird perching on the head of one of its 
defenders. Thus he discovers the ruse of the Aquilejans, who 
have concealed their evacuation of the city by manning the 
ramparts with wooden sentinels. 

The Aquilejan city of refuge was Grado, at the river mouth, 
their port, and the residence of their Archbishop. The 
Paduans naturally flew to their fishing stations at Malamocco, 
on the line of sandbanks, or Udi, which partially close the 
semicircular lagoon, and also to their island, Rivus Altus— 
Rialto—in the very heart of the lagoon. The inhabitants of 
the hill-towns—Asolo, Feltre, Oderiza—took refuge near the 
mouth of the Piave, eventually founding there the cities, 
Heraclea and Jesolo. The Concordians removed to a network 
of marshes between the mouths of the Tagliamento and the 
Livenza. The earliest Venetian chronicler enumerates in all 
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twelve settlements; but, writing with sang froid from the 
security of the tenth century, he gives us very little aid in 
conjuring up the circumstances of their foundation—the 
terror inspired by the savage Huns, the heartbreak of farewells, 
the heroism of pioneers, the renunciation of material wealth, 
the strain of beginning life anew. 

But man is an adaptable animal, necessity the mother of 
invention, and the instinct for law and order instilled by 
Roman rule a precious heritage. 

Twelve years after the ravages of the Huns, we find the 
lagoon dwellers—no longer controlled from the mainland— 
assembling at Grado to elect their own officers, a tribune for 
each of the twelve settlements. Half a century after that 
(i.e. in 523), Cassiodorus, Secretary of Theodoric the Goth, 
writes his often-quoted letter to the Tribunmi Maritim of an 
organized community, and reveals a mode of life which we 
can visualize with perfect distinctness. Rogers’ ‘like the 
ocean fowl they built their nests among the ocean waves’ 
is an echo of the Secretary’s address : ‘ Hic vobis, aquatilium 
avium more domus est.’ 

The flats on which the ‘nests’ are laid are kept together 
and protected by withy bands and wattle palisades. Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity prevail in the humble community. 
Fishing is the staple industry. Salt-pans take the place of 
agricultural implements, and supply not only a necessary 
of life, but a profitable export. Before each lowly door is 
tethered—as elsewhere a horse—a light boat: and already 
a carrying trade is well established ; so that the Secretary 
begins and ends his flowery epistle by courteously requesting 
the Maritime Tribunes to lose no time in transporting from 
Istria to Ravenna the tribute of honey, wine, and oil. 

Presently these islanders are helping the Greek General, 
Belisarius, to overthrow the Gothic rule which Cassiodorus 
stood for ; by and by they are transporting, not commodities 
of tribute, but mercenary troops. A little later they supply 
the Exarch with bigger craft than flat-bottomed barges. In 
a seaworthy vessel, they conduct Longinus to Constantinople, 
secure valuable trading concessions from the Eastern Emperor, 
and return home with their first diploma as a separate nation. 
Whenever, in fact, we catch a glimpse of them in the obscurity 
of the Dark Ages, we note their steadily advancing cohesion, 
independence, and maritime and commercial activity. 

‘Even the Lombard invasion (568) which everywhere else 
produced destruction, impoverishment, and social retro- 
gression served to augment the population, the wealth and 
civilization of the new Venetia. Ruskin perfectly interprets 
and conveys the inward meaning of the oldest Venetian 
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chronicler when he declares that ‘ whatever of orderly and 
religious in human character had been found in Italy since 
the Gospel was first preached there gathered itself on the 
islands out of the rage and horror of the mainland. . . . Not 
at all a wreck of terrified peasantry, but whatever was most 
sagacious, temperate, hopeful, acceptant of Christian doctrine, 
draws aside here, not fugitive but steadily resistant from its 
sand rampart.’ 


Quaint and touching is the tale of final and comprehensive 
migration given by the Altino Chronicle. Paul, the Bishop of 
Altinum, gazing heavenwards one day, noted a great com- 
motion among the birds which nested in the towers and turrets 
of the city ; and after much circling, chirrupping, and chatter- 
ing, they one and all flew southwards, carrying their young in 
their mouths. Rumours that Barbarian hosts had traversed 
the passes of the Julian Alps had perhaps already reached the 
city; at all events the Bishop saw in the departure of the 
birds an evidence of coming peril. He summoned his flock 
and declared the portent ; and some of them following the 
example of the fowls of the air incontinently fled south. But 
a remnant remained waiting with prayer and fasting for a 
further revelation of Divine Purpose. On the evening of the 
third day the Bishop heard a voice like thunder which bade 
him rise and ‘look to the Stars.’ Whereupon he mounted 
to that high tower—the memory of which was preserved 
hereafter in the name Torcello—and lifted his eyes to the 
night sky; and to his fancy the brilliant points of light in the 
dark blue expanse appeared like the islets which studded the 
expanse of the lagoon. He descended, and directed that 
boats should instantly be launched and laden with household 
goods, church treasures, food, and raiment. And thus, led 
by the Bishop, two priests, Maurus and Geminianus, and two 
noble knights, Arrius and Arator, the people of Altinum fared 
forth to the islands we know as Torcello, Burano, and Mazzorbo. 

It is not difficult for us when we visit Torcello to-day, to 
reconstruct in fancy the scene of the fugitives’ arrival. The 
squalid sandbank—save for the abiding dignity of the Cathedral 
—has resumed the aspect it must have presented to the 
miserable Altinese. The Piazza, which they by and by created, 
has again become a grassy field; the Grand Canal is once 
more an alder bordered water-lane ; and in the evening dusk 
closing a Sirocco day, the domes and campaniles massed on 
the group of populous islands seven miles away, evaporate 
into the pearly grey of sky and water. To the east is the 
unchanged surge of the Adriatic; to the west a golden glow 
so vivid that it may easily be mistaken for the cruel flames 
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marking the barbarian trail. An essential spirit of exile, a 
quintessence of the yearning desolation which must have filled 
the breasts of the dispossessed Altinese, seems to have been 
retained by the mouldering stones of Torcello, and to exhale 
from its meagre soil. : 

At first the Altinese lived miserably in their boats ; but 
Presbyter Geminianus put heart into them, and exhorted them 
to build ; and by and by wooden huts were put up, and a fair 
basilica was reared. The existing Duomo is of the eleventh 
century ; but its marble ambone, and its semicircular apse, 
with tiered seats and central episcopal throne, undoubtedly 
reproduce features of the original settlers’ church, which 
itself was probably a humble copy of a stately mainland 
original. Even the stones and pillars standing to-day in 
Torcello, may once upon a time have been hewn and polished 
and collocated in Altinum. The destroyed mainland cities 
inevitably served as quarries for the island colonists; and 
when fire and slaughter, and paralysing fear had passed, there 
must have been much journeying back and forth in flat- 
bottomed boats, much searching for buried treasure, much 
labour of transport. 

There was certainly a huge effort of adaptability to strange 
untried traditions, and the accomplishment of Herculean 
feats, on the part of carpenters and masons—which things 
are dimly and fantastically set forth in legendary accounts of 
what we may call the parochialization of the isles. 

Maurus, the priestly pioneer, figures as the medium and 
interpreter of a series of divine directions concerning the 
supply of churches.1_ As he walks by the seashore a voice 
proceeding from a brilliant star bids him build in honour of 
the Saviour. The Virgin indicates her chosen site by the 
hovering of a white cloud. St. Peter and a young martyr, 
Autolinus, trace the ground plan of their temples upon a fair, 
grass-grown isle where many sheep and cattle pasture. The 
Paduan Virgin, Santa Giustina, has a predilection for an 
island planted with vines bearing the whitest grapes; the 
Baptist, a man of noble mien, standing above the sun, presents 
the semblance of the outside of a church to be built in his 
name. 

A pregnant and a specious legend! How deftly it veils 
all ugly incidents! Acts of high-handed aggression, and 
fierce struggles between the old settlers and the new, are all 


* A similar legend is told of St. Magnus, founder and first Bishop of Heraclea. 
He is represented as the founder, by divine inspiration, of the seven oldest 


churches in Venice. In 1206 his body was brought to Venice, and buried 
in the Church of S. Geremia. 
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covered up by the quaint imagery of heavenly appropriation ! 
How touchingly human is the desire to find and to announce 
divine sanctions for the right of the stronger! And how 
naive and casual is the exposure of certain facts—such as the 
transference of ecclesiastical authority from mainland Venetia 
to the islands, and the determination, in spite of all natural 
obstacles, to convert these same islands into places of per- 
manent and civilized residence. 

The new settlers are no longer looking backward to the 
shore, but upwards ‘to the Stars.’ They are not refugees, 
but heaven-inspired colonists. Maurus’ building scheme is 
extensive and statesmanlike. It postulates social co-operation 
and cohesion ; it implies the conception of a new Christian 
nation. 


| CHAPTER II 
"TWIXT EAST AND WEST 


Question: ‘Quid est Mare?’ — 
Answer : ‘ Refugium in periculis.’ : 
(ALcuIN’s Catechism.) 


VEN we, islanders of the twentieth century, who boast 

of Britannia’s maritime ascendancy, and exult in the 

inventions of modern sea-power, would hardly venture to 
return the answer which in the eighth century our country- 
man, Alcuin, supplied to his own question, The word Dread- 
nought still smacks of irony; the prayer ‘for those in peril 
on the sea’ retains its ancient pathos ; and still, as in Eliza- 
bethan days, it is felt by the majority that ‘ Port after storme 
doth greatlie please.’ At most we rise to the Shakespearian 
appraisement of our English Channel as ‘a rampart and a 
wall against the envy’ of the Continent. What could the 
Yorkshire landsman have been thinking about when he taught 
the family and courtiers of Charlemagne by the methods of 
all old-time educationalists down to the days of Mangnall’s 
Questions and ‘ The Child’s Guide to Knowledge ’ ? 

“What is the sea? A refuge in peril.’ The learned 
ecclesiastic, trained in the traditions which had come down 
from the days of the Venerable Bede, must certainly have 
been well acquainted with the Old Testament, and may well 
have recollected a certain critical moment in the history of 
the Chosen People—but surely a natural association of 
ideas brought also to his mental vision events nearer his own 
date. Did not the head-waters of the Adriatic exhibit a 
unique state: a loose confederation of islands, often at 
variance between themselves, but bound together by a common 
and strange mode of living, a common spirit of commercial 
enterprise, a common resentment of external interference ? 
And had not his master, the Great Charles, had sundry dealings, 
amicable and hostile, with this amphibious people, who had 
found, and were yet to find, the sea ‘a refuge in peril’ ? 

Prior to Alcuin’s ten years’ term as Court school- 
master, Charlemagne had answered the Pope’s appeal for 
aid against the southward encroachments of the Lombards 
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by blockading their capital, Padua, and capturing their King, 
Desiderius. 

The Lombards vanquished, the Frankish power impinged 
on the lagoons. Charlemagne donated Ravenna and the 
Pentapolis to the Pope. In 780 he issued a capitulary for- 
bidding a traffic in Christian slaves. In 784 he ordered his 
spiritual father and temporal vassal to expel slave-traders 
from his territory. Now the Venetians, eastern in ideas 
and possibly in origin, were incorrigible slavers. Shylock’s 
declaration : ‘ Ye have among you many a household slave,’ 
was true of them at a very late date; and in the eighth 
century they were assuredly far from the Great Frank’s 
conception of the rights of Christian man. His action seemed 
a blow struck, not only at their commerce, but at their care- 
fully preserved independence. From the beginning they had 
played a game, which reminds us in its methods and its aim 
of our own great Eliza’s coquetry with France and Spain. 
By alternately leaning towards the east and the west they 
had made the best, and escaped the control, of both. Their 
constant attitude and belief was, in fact, that which they 
had expressed to Exarch Longinues: ‘God has saved us that 
we might dwell in these waters. This second Venetia, which 
we have made in the lagoon, is a mighty habitation for us. 
No power of emperor or prince can reach us, and we fear 
them not.’ Nevertheless they appear to have yielded a 
titular allegiance to the Byzantine Government, in return for 
a shadowy protection and for trading privileges.} 

But times were changing. The gourd-like growth of the 
Carolingian Empire, supported by and supporting the Papacy, 
was producing a new and perilous situation. Foreign politics 
coloured and exacerbated the internal feuds which the twelve 
islands had inherited from the original mainland cities ; feuds 
which were perpetuated by the twelve representative tribunes, 
and which were only partially removed by the election of a 
Headman, a Duke, a Doge, as superior of all. Certain islands 
were democratic and pro-Frank ; others were aristocratic and 
Imperialist, i.e. pro-Byzantine ; and the Doge was of necessity 
the creature, the voice, and frequently the victim of one or 
the other faction. ; 

The closing years of the ninth century were packed with 
critical moments in the life-history of the infant State. There 
was, for example, a wild crisis when the Doge Galbaio nomin- 
ated a Greek to the new See of Olivolo (later Castello). The 
Francophil Patriarch of Grado refused him consecration: the 
Doge sent a fleet to exact compliance ; and the recalcitrant 

1 Cyonaca Veneziana. Giovanni Diacono, ed. Monticolo, Roma 1890, and 
Arch. Stor. Ital., ist series, vili., 200 sq. 
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prelate was captured and hurled from the highest tower of his 
own palace.! There was a crisis when the dead man’s nephew 
and successor, Fortunatus—a strange, restless schemer, who 
wanders to and fro through the early chronicles, seeking what 
mischief he can make—arranged in revenge to murder the 
Doge. But the plot was discovered: Fortunatus flew across 
the Alps to Charlemagne’s Court; and there he unceasingly 
represented how simple and advantageous it would be to 
make the lagoon islands an integral portion of the Carolingian 
Empire. Again there was a crisis of tremendous import, when 
Charlemagne, crowned Roman Emperor by the Pope in 799, 
and a widower for the fourth time, offered himself as husband 
to the Eastern Empress Irene. The ninth century had as 
little commiseration as the nineteenth for the rights of small 
States ; and the union of the two Empires assuredly would 
have extinguished the freedom of the Venetians. Fortunately 
for them, the marriage proposal so enraged Irene’s subjects 
that she lost her throne. 

Another notable, though less dramatic, crisis was that 
brought about in 803, when the Emperor Nicephorus came to 
terms with Charlemagne as to the delimitation of their re- 
spective dominions—an arrangement which reaffirmed the 
allegiance of the lagoon islands to Byzantium. But the Doge 
of the opening ninth century, Obelerius, was strongly pro- 
Frank. He married a Frankish wife. He invited Fortunatus 
toreturn. Aristocratic, Eastern-leaning Heraclea expressed its 
irritation at this Western ascendancy by raiding its rival, the 
democratic pro-Frank city, Jesolo. The Doge by way of 
reprisal destroyed Heraclea. A plenary meeting of the 
islanders was summoned, and it was decided that the rival 
populations of the ruined cities should be amalgamated at 
Malamocco—a wild and bloody crisis, quaintly and inade- 
quately resolved, which nevertheless prepared the way for a 
more effective future concentration. 

In 805 the pro-Frank Doge, Obelerius, visited the Western 
Emperor’s Court, received his orders, and did homage. The 
result was a revulsion of feeling * among the freedom-loving 
islanders in favour of the distant and less potent Empire. 
Fortunatus had to fly northwards once again, and a Greek 
fleet appeared in the Adriatic. 

It came again in the winter of 809, and was hospitably 
entertained in Venetian waters. In the spring it proceeded— 
with a Venetian contingent—to attack Comacchio at the 
mouth of the Po, by way of recovering the Pentapolis. The 


1 Dandolo, vii. 13, 23; Sanudo, Duchi. Murat. xxii. p. 448. 
2 Gfrérer, i. pp. 99, 100. 
* Romanin, i. 140 ; Gfroérer, i. 106. 
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attack was unsuccessful; but Pepin, son of Charlemagne, 
strong, young, resolute, and mindful of Fortunatus’ admoni- 
tions, resolved that it should not recur. He must be King of 
Italy in fact as well as title ; and to this Kingship the island 
communities, with their factious oscillations, were a perpetual 
menace. His ships were at Ravenna ; his army in the Friuli. 
It would be easy by concentrating his forces to reduce them 
to submission. He had forgotten their previous history, and 
Alcuin’s Catechism. He moved from Ravenna to Brondolo, 
from Brondolo to Chioggia ; while on the northern shore his 
armies closed on Grado and Caorle. 

A supreme crisis in the history of Venice had arrived. 

The Doge met it by advising the Venetians to agree with 
their adversary quickly, and confess themselves feudatories of 
the Western Empire. But the tide of popular feeling, already 
flowing in the opposite direction, left him high and dry. He 
had no following, and the organization of defiance and defence 
appears to have been undertaken by a Heraclean noble, Angelo, 
or Agnello, Particiaco. 

A century and a half after the event the Emperor Con- 
stantine Porphyrogennetus wrote for his son a treatise on 
Government, in which incidentally, but probably with accuracy, 
he described Pepin’s attack and repulse. His story runs as 
follows : ‘ Now when King Pepin came against the Venetians 
with an army and much people, he encamped on the mainland 
over against the ferry to the Venetian islands, in a place called 
Aeibolae (Albiola). And the Venetians, seeing King Pepin 
coming against them with an army, and proposing to ship his 
cavalry to the isle of Madamancus (Malamocco), they blocked 
the passage by barricading it with ship’s yards. So the 
soldiers of King Pepin were helpless ; since nowhere else could 
they cross, and there they encamped six months, and every 
day there was fighting between the Venetians in their boats 
behind the barricade and Pepin’s army on the shore. And 
the Venetians, with their arrows and various missiles, prevented 
the people of Pepin from crossing to the island. So King 
Pepin, in helplessness cried to the Venetians, "Ye are under 
my hand, since ye came from my land and dominions.”” But 
the Venetians made reply, ‘‘ We will be the men of the King of 
the Romans (the Eastern Emperor), and not of thee.”’’* 

The form of the reply is as significant as its undaunted 
spirit. The Malamoccans attacked by the power of the West 
do not proclaim themselves an integral portion of the Empire 
of the East; they assert a resolve, a choice, a free act of 
allegiance to the line of princes who for three hundred years 
had borne the title recently appropriated by Charlemagne. 

1 Dand., vii. 15, 23; Const. Porph. de Adm. Imp., c. 28. 
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Their stubborn resistance wore down the strength of the 
Frankish chivalry, whose ships were moored in the deep but 
narrow port which then divided into two the present Lido of 
Pelestrina. And when at length Malamocco was taken, behold 
a repetition of history. The Venetians had played their old 
game, and Pepin, like Attila and Alboin before him, found he 
had captured a deserted city. : 

Later historians are not content to leave King Pepin gazing 
hopelessly at the little group of islands, six miles distant, 
lying securely in the midst of uncharted shoals, to which the 
Malamoccans had made their strategical retreat. 

They would have us believe in a Frankish attempt to put 
across to Rialto ; and they introduce us to its instigator, an 
aged crone of Jael-like craft and spirit. The sole inhabitant 
of Malamocco, she is found and brought by Frankish soldiers 
to the King. She tells him that her compatriots have fled to 
‘an island in the midst of the sea,’ whither, unless under expert 
guidance, he cannot follow. She suggests that some of her 
male relatives would be willing to serve him in this respect, 
and that pontoons and rafts might convey his forces over the 
shallows. Then, by some means, she is herself ferried across 
to Rialto, and warns those in authority of the fact and mode 
of the Frankish approach. Thus the Lord sells Pepin into the 
hand of a woman. 

The clumsy rafts are driven on to shoals : they are harassed 
and hunted by light Venetian boats handled with matchless 
skill: they founder: they split : they are attacked in the rear 
by boats emerging on a flowing tide from the shelter of the isle 
of Olivolo: there is desperate fighting in the stream named 
ever after the Channel of the Orphans. 

To distinguish fact from fiction is difficult—and needless ; 
for the fiction, however fantastic, conveys to us the atmosphere 
of the momentous scene, and the spirit which inspired both 
those who took part in it and those who, long afterwards, 
recorded it with pride and prolific imagination. I, for one, 
thoroughly believe in the aged Poverina of Malamocco ; and I 
visualize her in the semblance of one I knew in the flesh in the 
fair hill-country of Cadore—a freedom-loving, fearless, and 
astute soul, who with a flash of dark eyes which revealed her 
sometime beauty, lifted lean arms to heaven and affirmed: 
“these hands have hurled down stones upon the Austrian dogs.’ 


* Dandolo says that Pepin attempted to get his troops across to Rivoalto, 
on pontoons, and that the Venetians came against them with the tide and 
broke them, ‘ Alii dicunt quod ea hora qua Veneti fuere ad manus cum 
Gallis, tanta tempestas venti orta est, ut pontibus. et viminibus dissolutis, 
sex partes exercitus et praesertim Francigenarum quos Rex Carolus in auxilium 
miserat Pepino in maris angustia deletae sunt.’—Muratori, tom. xii. ; Dandolo, 
lib. vii. c. 15, par. xxiii. 
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Nor can any one who has ever steamed, or sailed or 
rowed, back from Chioggia or Malamocco, when the tide is 
ebbing seawards through the lidi ports, find it difficult to 
reconstruct the scenes and circumstances of the Franks’ dis- 
comfiture. The water seems to lose its buoyancy; we feel, 
before we see, its diminishing profundity. What was just 
now a rippling, light-flecked expanse, becomes a livid mirror 
—a murror which presently breaks into a conglomeration of 
mud flats, diverse m texture and tint, dark olive, and sickly 
green, and slaty grey. Narrow runnels intersect them; and 
here and again there is a deep and navigable channel, marked 
by black posts. Remove these stakes, and when the tide 
flows back over the flats, what is there to indicate the safe 
pathway and the concealed encumbering shoal? At high 
water or at low an invader must needs encounter extra- 
ordinary difficulties, and at the same time be utterly exposed 
to the vengeance of the attacked. 

This is the geographical fact which determined not only 
the existence and the independence of Venice, but also her 
constitution. In the Age of the Despots she kept her Doge 
as figurehead of an oligarchical Republic. No predominant 
family could conspire against the State with the help of a 
neighbouring ally ; for, long before a foreign force could reach 
the city, the plot would have been discovered and the would-be 
tyrant put to death. 

But this is a premature reflection, and we must return to 
the early ninth century, and to Pepin vanquished and humbled 
at Malamocco. A Byzantine fleet was said to be approaching. 
The King of Italy must needs treat and retreat ; must confer 
on equal terms with the temporary governor of Venice ; 
must content himself with the promise (it was very imper- 
fectly kept) of an annual tribute; must leave the lagoons 
unfeudalized. 


The Frankish invasion did not, however, leave the lagoons 
as it found them. King Pepin—who died a few months later 
—must be reckoned among the chief makers of modern 
Venice. The long spell of common danger and defence ex- 
tinguished old enmities, and created a sense of solidarity. 
The concentration at Rialto, now declared the seat of govern- 
ment, was at once the cause and the symbol of a new epoch. 


CHAPTER III 
‘PEACE TO THEE, MARK’ 


‘The Citie of Venice which is now above twelve ages old and was con- 
temporary with the Monarchy of France; but the Signiory glorieth in one 
thing above the Monarchy that she was born a Christian, but the Monarchy 
not.’ (JAMES HoweELL, 1621.) 


HE above quotation from the narrative of a seventeenth- 

century traveller is intended to prepare the reader for a 

repetition of a well-known legend. The evangelist 
St. Mark, before he was Bishop of Alexandria, determined to 
preach the Gospel in the important city of Aquileja. Probably 
he journeyed first to Rome, and thence, with the customary 
relays of horses, by the Flaminian way over the Apennines 
to Rimini, and on to Ravenna. There he must have changed 
into one of the flat-bottomed boats which plied regularly, 
by the chain of lagoons known as the Seven Seas, to Altinum 
at the northern end of the Po delta. From Altinum he 
attempted to make the mouth of the navigable river on which 
Aquileja stood, and which flowed into the head waters of the 
Adriatic, But, when he neared the central part of the lagoon, 
he was assailed by one of those fierce onslaughts of the Bora 
(the north wind), which still from time to time baffles the 
attempts of Venetian woodboats to fetch their freights in 
Trieste, and drives them back to their moorings at the Zattere. 
St. Mark’s vessel was stranded on one of the Rialtine sand- 
banks, at the spot where the Church of San Francesco della 
Vigna now stands ; and there he was received by a Heavenly 
Messenger, who gave him the greeting, ‘ Peace to thee, Mark, 
my Evangelist,’ and proceeded to inform him that not now, 
but in the future, his bones should find a resting-place in this 
group of islands, in the heart of the lagoons. 

Were these shoals in the desolate stretch of shallow waters 
already inhabited ? Perhaps even in the early years of the 
Christian era a handful of pilots and fishermen abode on them 
with more or less permanence—men of simple and perilous 
life, who surely needed the protection of their local Angel. 
Such settlers certainly preceded the fugitives who, three 
hundred years later, fled from the mainland to the isle called 
Rivus Altus—from the deep stream which flowed past it from 

1% 
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the Euganean Hills to the sea. One of these obscure settlers 
is even known to us familiarly by name. A certain Giovanni 
Bono, we are told, ‘a poor man, having there a simple cottage, 
did live with his family by taking fish.” And having begun 
to quote from the Elizabethan translator or adapter of 
Venetian chronicles, I feel I cannot do better than leave him 
to tell, in his own quaint and charming manner, the traditional 
story of the beginning of the city of Venice. 

‘“ Aiterwards Radagasso with an army of Goths entering 
into Italy, sundrie from the firm land fled into this poore 
man’s house for safety of their lives, and among the rest 
Eutinopus a carpenter of Candia, who found means to build 
himself there a home, maintaining himself afterwards by the 
_ making of small barkes and boats. After Radagasso Alaricus 
coming like a tempest into Italy there fled so many other 
thither as that at length there were built four and twenty 
several houses of bords and reeds; but in the year of Our 
Lord 418 this furie of the warres being somewhat mitigated 
the most part of the fugitives had gottin themselves into 
Padoua, where of a suddain, hearing great and fearful rumours 
of newe intended entries into Italy by the King of the Vissigots, 
with a mighty multitude of Barbarians, by a general consent 
they agreed to make some firm place within these lakes, and 
thereupon to build a Citty, which they presently effected 
upon the foresaid Island, gathering into the same the people 
that were dispersed about the other Islands, withal making 
it of the best defence they could. Afterwards the ruin and 
desolation of manie a fayre cittie upon the mainland grew a 
speedy mightiness to this new erected cittie, insomuch that 
so many of the noblest land inhabitants fled thither with their 
treasure and richest moveables, transporting even their goodly 
pillars, carved stones and other matters to build withal.’ 

The narrative, with its compressed presentation of succes- 
sive historical stages, produces on the mind the same sort of 
impression as the Bayeux tapestry or a primitive fresco. 
The magnificence it suggests was certainly sparse and delayed. 
Was the first church—dedicated to San Giacomo at the hour 
of nones, on Friday, Lady Day, 421, as Chronicler Sanudo 
tells us with suspicious precision—built of stone? It is just 
possible, since its raison d’étre was the fear and gratitude of 
persons who had witnessed, yet escaped, the fire which broke 
out in the house of the aforementioned Candian carpenter, 
and which quickly consumed twenty-four (wooden) dwellings. 
Moreover, in the sixth century, according to Chronicler Dandolo, 
the Venetians were presented with two churches—S. Geminiano 
and S. Theodore—by Narses, the Exarch, who sent architects, 
masons, and materials from Constantinople. But save for 
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these stone-built temples we may assume that Rialto, in the 
first phase of its existence, was a collection of wooden huts ; 
and that Ruskin is as accurate as picturesque when he assures 
us that we might ‘ come to a better guess of what she and her 
people were like by living for a year or two among the herring- 
catchers of Yarmouth Roads than by reading lengths of 
eloquent history.’ - 

I doubt, however, whether such a sojourn would help us 
in discerning the spirit of the Rialtine settlers; a spirit in 
part derived from the municipal life of Imperial times, in 
part from a growing realization of a new collective power; 
a spirit bound, sooner or later, to find architectural ex- 
pression. Thus when Rialto, as a result of its proved position 
of security, became the seat of government, the new Doge, 
Agnello Particiaco, vanquisher of Pepin, left the old Tribune’s 
house,! adjacent to the Riva facing towards Murano, and 
settled into a far more stately palace, close to the Church of 
S. Theodore and overlooking the Rivus Altus, the Deep Stream, 
the Grand Canal, as it broadens into the outermost stretch 
of lagoon. 

And annexed to this first Ducal Palace was, of course, a 
chapel. 


Doge Agnello, who contrived to live at peace with the 
Empires of East and West, died in 827. He was succeeded 
by his elder son, who, according to a practice for which there 
were several precedents, but which was always disliked by the 
Venetians, had already for some years been associated with 
his father in office. For three years only was Giustiniano 
Particiaco * sole occupant of the Ducal Chair; but during 
that brief term there occurred an event of curious importance 
and picturesque aspect. ‘ In the last year of his life —so the 
early chronicler John the Deacon tells us 3—‘ he was thought 
worthy to receive the body of the most Holy Mark brought 
by the Venetians from Alexandria. And to give an honour- 
able reception to so great a treasure he caused to be got ready 
in a corner of his palace a chapel, where the body might be 
kept, till the Church, which was begun by the same Lord 
Doge, should be completed.’ 

A later chronicler tells the whole story of the Translation 
in a fashion too charming to be summarized or abbreviated. 
I give it 7m extenso, only translating from the original French ; 
_ 'It was near the Church of the Santi Apostoli, and is described by a 
sixteenth-century Venetian, Nicholas Zen. It was at that date in good 
repair, and used asa prison. Romanin, i. p. 156. 

*@q,? John the Deacon describes him as ‘ maximus ecclesiarum cultor’ (Pertz, 


vol. vil.). 
3 Ibid. 
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—for Martino da Canale, writing in the middle of the thirteenth 
century (1253-68), chose that tongue as his vehicle, being 
of opinion that the ‘langue francaise cort parmi le monde, 
et est la plus delitable a lire et a oir que nule autre.’ By way 
of preface, I would remind the reader that the Saracens were 
overrunning Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, the cradles of 
Christianity, and that the Emperor Michael had begged, or 
commanded, the Venetians to hold no commercial dealings 
with the infidels, or even to put into Moorish ports. These 
injunctions were disregarded by ‘three valiant men,’ who 
held that their end—the salvage of Christian relics—justified 
all or any means. 

“Now at this time there was a ship of the Venetians at 
Alexandria on which were three valiant men, and their names 
were Messer Rustico of Torcello, Messer Buono of Malamocco, 
and the third Messer Stauracio; which three valiant men 
had great hope and devotion to bring the body of S. Marco 
to Venice. Then, having made friends with the guardian of 
the body, they said to him, Messer, if thou wilt come with us 
to Venice and bear away the body of Monsignor S. Marco, 
thou shalt become a rich man. But he, who was called 
Theodore, answered : Sirs, hold your peace, for this thing may 
in no wise be since the pagans hold it more precious than aught 
else in the world, and if they found us out they would surely 
cut off our heads. Then said they, wait until the blessed 
Evangelist command thee. And it came to pass that there 
came into the heart of this worthy guardian the wish to bear 
away the body ; and he came back to the Venetians and said : 
Sirs, how can we take away Monsignor S. Marco without the 
knowledge of any man? And one answered: Craftily will 
we do it. And they went by night to the sepulchre where 
the body was, and put it in a basket and covered it with 
cabbages and swine’s flesh ; and they took another body, laid 
it in the tomb in the very same cloth from which the body 
of Monsignor S. Marco had been taken and sealed the tomb 
as it was before. And the valiant men bore the body to the 
ship in that same basket as I have told of, and for dread of 
the pagans slung it to a mast of their ship. Then, wonderful 
to relate, at that very moment when they opened the tomb, 
there spread throughout the city a perfume so sweet and 
strong that all the spiceries in Alexandria could not have 
caused the like. Wherefore the pagans said : Mark is stirring ; 
for they were wont to smell such fragrance every year. Never- 
theless, there were of them who had suspicions ; and went to 
the tomb and opened it and seeing the body I have told of 
in St. Mark’s shroud were satisfied. And some there were 
who came to the ship and searched it about, but when they 
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saw the swine’s flesh by the mast did straightly flee from the 
ship crying, Kanzir! Kanzir! which is to say, Pork ! Pork ! 
Now the wind was fair and strong, and they set sail for Venice, 
and on the third day came by Romania (Greece). And a 
mighty wind arose by night when the mariners were sleeping ; 
and the ship was near driving on to the rocks ; but the precious 
Evangelist awakened the master mariner and said to him: 
Put down the sails, for we are making for the land. And the 
master awakened the shipmen and they struck the sails. 
And if any one will know the truth let him come to Venice 
and see the fair Church of Monsignor S. Marco, and look in 
front of this fair church, for there is inscribed all this story 
even as I have related it, and likewise he will gain the great 
pardon of vii. years which Monsignor the Apostle (the Pope) 
granted to all who should go to that fair church.’ 

The Bollandist collection of the Lives of the Saints (taken 
from MSS. in the Vatican) gives further details which increase 
our admiration for the burglarious skill and mental ingenuity 
of the Venetians. The Custodians are induced to lift the 
stone lid of the sarcophagus, and the ‘ valiant men’ behold 
the mummy—for such it must have been—lying on its back, 
its silken wrappers fastened at the edges by many seals. They 
turn it over on its face, make a clean slit down the cerecloth, 
draw it out, insert another Christian martyr lying close by, 
sew up the slit wrapper, and turn the newly introduced body 
face upwards. When St. Mark’s fragrance wafts suspicion to 
the noses of jealous Christians they are reassured by inspecting 
the sarcophagus. The mummy seals are intact. Another 
interesting detail is the specious argument by which the 
Venetians clinched their suborning of the Custodians. They 
point out that St. Mark was Bishop of Aquileja before he was 
Bishop of Alexandria, and would feel it homelike to return to 
those parts. But they do not cite, as a still stronger argument, 
the angelic prediction of St. Mark’s final resting-place ; which 
goes to prove that this part at least of the legend was of later 
date, and that instead of being an inducement to the theft, 
it was invented as its justification. 

And now we may ask: Were those three Merchants of Venice 
quite so naively zealous, so independent and irresponsible as 
they are represented, and as they probably wished to appear ? 
The German historian, Gfrérer, believes, with considerable 
probability, that a bit of secret and dexterous diplomacy lies 
behind their act of salvage. 

Two. years before they found themselves, contrary to 
orders in Alexandria, an ecclesiastical synod at Mantua, 
attended by a Papal Nuncio and a Frankish envoy, had pro-~ 
posed a revival of the Patriarchate of Aquileja—which had 
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been in abeyance since the city’s destruction. Such a step 
would have reduced the Patriarch of Grado, Metropolitan of 
Venetia, to the rank of a Suffragan Bishop, and, as a conse- 
quence, would have diminished the dignity of the Doge. It 
would, moreover, have made both Grado and Rialto ecclesi- 
astically dependent upon a see lying within the dominions of 
the Western Empire—a position which suggested all sorts of 
tiresome and dangerous complications. But if a relic of the 
very first importance were brought to Venetia, and if this relic 
were deposited, not in Grado, its ecclesiastical centre, but in 
Rialto, its civil centre, then the new State would secure prestige 
throughout the length and breadth of Christendom ; while the 
relic itself would be perfectly secure from any possible future 
claims on the part of a restored Archbishop of Aquileja. 

It is perhaps difficult for us moderns to grasp at once the 
scope and cleverness of the scheme. But the more we know 
of the medieval mind and of the history of the cult of relics, 
the more we shall realize the desirability of the Translation of 
St. Mark, and the better we shall understand all that was 
implied by the deposition of the body in the chapel of the new 
Palace ; the Palace which, it must be remembered, was never 
only the Buckingham Palace of the Doge, but also the law 
courts, the police courts, the Scotland Yard, and the Houses 
of Parliament of the Republic. 

Venice had now a shrine comparable even with those of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Rome ; and that shrine was served, 
not by a religious community under a mitred abbot, nor by 
parochial clergy owing allegiance to a bishop, but by the 
chaplains—the Primicerius and Cappellani—of the Head of 
the Civil Government. The new State of Rialto received 
consecration. Old Venetia, the Lagoon Federation, had been 
under the protection of St. Theodore—whose figure still stands 
on one of the tall columns in the Piazzetta. New Venice had 
a far more illustrious patron; and his symbol, the Lion, was 
henceforth her own. 

St. Theodore’s Church, however, remained standing on the 
grassy expanse, or Broglio, which is now St. Mark’s Piazza ; 
but between it and the sea rose the much grander ducal church 
or chapel which Doge Candians erected after the Translation. 
This first St. Mark’s had, however, a brief existence. It was 
totally destroyed, in 976, by a fire—a fire due to no accidental 
negligence on the part of unknown persons, such as again and 
again occasioned ruin, followed by superior building, in the 
city of Rialto; but fire deliberately kindled and fanned by 
fierce gusts of political passion. . 

The Venetians suffered from attacks of recurrent dread 
of the hereditary principle. Europe was rapidly becoming 
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feudalized; but these descendants of citizens of Roman 
Municipia had long ago declared, and constantly affirmed 
with blood and fire, that they had not settled in the lagoons 
‘to live under a Lord.’ Doge after Doge, for no crime save 
that of being, first, the coadjutor, and then the successor of 
his father or brothers, was killed, or blinded, or, at gentlest, 
forced to take monastic vows ; and the mere fact that Pietro 
Candiano was the fourth of his family to be invested with the 
supreme dignity was sufficient to make his life exceedingly 
insecure. He was, moreover, a proud and ambitious man, 
who obviously envisaged a position greater and more stable 
than that of a mere life office. Soon after his succession he 
divorced his Venetian wife ; sent her to a convent ; forced her 
son to become a monk, and then wedded Waldrada, a sister 
of the most powerful territorial prince in northern Italy—the 
Marquis of Tuscany. This lady brought, as her dower, great 
stretches of land in the March of Treviso, in the Ferrarese, 
and in Friuli, thus making her husband a powerful feudal 
prince. Venetian soldiers were compelled to fight on the 
mainland; and foreign troops, levied on the Dogaressa’s 
estates, guarded the Ducal Palace. There was, moreover, a 
display of obsequious friendship with the Emperor Otto II, 
which awakened the ashes of smouldering fires among those 
Venetian nobles who might still be called a Byzantine party. 

At length there came a day when a mob attacked the 
Ducal Palace. It was beaten back by the foreign guard, 
which was clearly more than equal to such emergencies. Then 
“an evil suggestion ’ was made, and took hold of the excited 
rabble. The wooden houses over against the palace might 
be set on fire ; the fire would spread to the palace, and the 
Doge would soon be smoked out of his hole. 

The Doge thought to make his escape by the door which 
led from the Palace to the Sacristy of St. Mark’s; but some 
Venetian nobles had anticipated his design. He sought to 
speak them fair, to make promises, to bandy arguments. They 
cried that he was worthy of death; and, closing up, they 
pierced him with their swords. The Dogaressa, happily for 
herself, seems to have been absent from Venice; but the 
infant she had borne to Pietro Candiano was with its father. 
It was snatched from its nurse’s arms and run through with a 
spear. The two bodies were carried from the church—which 
was already in flames—and were borne by boat to the common 
shambles. But a ‘holy man,’ one Giovanni Gradenigo, 
remonstrated with the mob, and conveyed them away to the 
Monastery of S. Hilary, on the mainland, where they were 
safely and decently interred. Meanwhile the demon of fire, so 
lightly evoked, raged and ravened, till it had consumed some 
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three hundred houses, the Palace, the new Church of S. Maria 
Zobenigo, and the Ducal Church of St. Mark’s. Worst of all, 
perhaps, in the eyes of that generation, the secret of St. Mark’s 
Rest was lost. Only the Doge and his chaplains had been 
allowed to know the exact spot where the body was deposited 
—and they had all perished. 

The new Doge had a big building task before him, and the 
treasury was drained by the demand of the Dogaressa Wal- 
drada for a return of all the gifts and treasures she had brought 
to her late husband. She had taken refuge with her kins- 
woman, Adelaide, mother of the Emperor Otto II, and a great 
power at his Court. Coming from such a quarter, her claims 
could not be refused. Possibly the new Doge, Pietro Orseolo, 
had no desire to refuse them. Tradition points him out as the 
man from whom first emanated the ‘ evil counsel’ of setting 
fire to the houses near the Palace ; nay, it was said, that he 
fired his own dwelling—first having made arrangements with 
the ringleaders of the riot that he should succeed as Doge— 
and it was whispered that his subsequent life of austerity and 
justice, his deeds of munificence and charity, and his final 
retirement to a monastery,! were due to his lifelong repentance 
for his lawless act. Be that as it may, it is certain that Pietro 
Orseolo was one of the greatest of the Doges; and that he 
lightened the burden of taxation for the people by under- 
taking to rebuild St. Mark’s out of his own patrimony. 

He brought costly materials and skilled artificers from 
Constantinople ; and it is generally believed that, at least a 
portion of that priceless specimen of Byzantine goldsmith’s 
work, the pala d’oro, which still lends such gleaming splendour 
to the High Altar of St. Mark’s on great festivals, was acquired 
by this Doge of the closing tenth century. We do not know 
how far the work had advanced when, on the night of Sept- 
ember 1, 978, he stole across the lagoon to that Monastery 
of S. Hilary, where his murdered predecessor was interred. 
From thence, ‘avoiding large towns,’ he rode till he reached 
the Monastery of S. Michael (probably in Gascony), where, in 
great piety and quietness, he lived out his remaining nineteen 
years of life. We are certain, however, that the ground plan _ 
was traced and the walls were rising of a greatly enlarged 
basilica, which included within its area the blackened remains 
of the ancient Church of S. Theodore, situated to the north of 
the first St. Mark’s. 


For’ over a century the building went forward without 
haste or interruption. Doge Domenico Silva—contemporary 
of William the Conqueror—exhibited peculiar zeal for the 

i He was subsequently canonized. 
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work, giving the earliest mosaics, and issuing an edict which 
required every Venetian shipowner to bring home, as part of 
his cargo from the East, rich marbles and precious stones for 
the adornment of the basilica. | 

At last, during the dogeship of Vitali Faledro, it was 
complete ; and with its grouped domes, its brilliant mosaics, 
its Byzantine wealth of colour, must have presented, both 
externally and internally, much the same appearance that it 
does to-day. Only the marble mosaic pavement had the 
undulating effect still shown in the Cathedral of Murano—a 
suggestion of the waves which played so important a part in 
the legend of St. Mark and in the lives of his votaries. 

The shrine was finished; but the relics which were its 
vaison d@’étre had not been rediscovered. No living soul was 
left who remembered their arrival. Envy might soon deny 
the fact of their translation. 

Then the Archbishop of Grado decreed that the bishops 
and clergy of the lagoons, assembled in the June of 1094, 
should fast for three days, and offer earnest prayers that God 
would reveal the resting-place of his Evangelist. And behold, 
on a sudden, a portion of an ancient pilaster, behind the Altar 
of San Giacomo, fell away ; and a hand was seen projecting. 
The Saint’s body was retrieved, and, says the Chronicler 
Sanudo, ‘ the whole City was filled with joy, and gave thanks 
to God for having restored so great a treasure.’ Still more 
lively and convincing is the picture of the scene given by the 
mosaics of the north transept, which were executed not long 
after the event. They resemble, as Ruskin points out, the 
Bayeux tapestry in their ‘conventional treatment of the 
Church as it then was, filled by the people, the pillar standing 
open before them, and the Doge, in the midst distinguished 
by his crimson bonnet embroidered with gold, but more un- 
mistakably by the inscription DUX over his head. The 
Church is, of course, rudely represented, and the two upper 
stories of it reduced to a small scale in order to form a back- 
ground for the figures.’ 

On August 8 following, the basilica was dedicated to the 
Evangelist, and the precious body was solemnly reinterred in 
the crypt in the presence of a trio of appointed witnesses. 
Of St. Mark, as of St. Cuthbert, shrined in ‘ Durham’s Gothic 
shade,’ it might have been said : 

‘His reliques are in secret laid, 
But none may know the place, 
Save of his holiest servants three 

Deep sworn to solemn secrecy.’ 


For Scott’s adjective holiest we must, however, substitute greatest 
or noblest, since the repositories of the Venetian secret were : 
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I. The Doge. 

_ 2. The Primecerius, or Dean, who was independent of the 
Bishop of Olivolo, and with his twenty-six subordinates 
remained the chief chaplain of the Doge. 

3. The Procurator of St. Mark’s ; that is, the Treasurer of 
the State, who had charge of the fabric, and of the sums of 
money and precious articles donated for its ornament and 
upkeep. The chronicler, Doge Andrea Dandolo,! writing in 
the Trecento, affirms with peculiar solemnity that, first as 
Procurator and then as Doge, he had been privileged to view 
the relics. 

The anniversary of their reinterment and of the dedica- 
tion of the new Basilica (October 8, 971) is one of three 
festivals in honour of St. Mark which are peculiar to Venice ; 
the other two being the Translation, or arrival of the relics, 
on January 31; and the Apparition, their rediscovery on 
June 25. The Passion, or anniversary of the Evangelist’s 
martyrdom, on April 25, is common to Western Christendom. 

From the years of the completion and dedication of the 
wonderful new church—a demonstration to Western Christen- 
dom of the opulence of the State which used the architecture 
and treasure of the East to express its piety—the Venetians 
exhibited a sentiment in reference to their patron which has 
scarcely any parallel. The Evangelist’s Lion is always and 
everywhere the symbol of Venetian rule. The angelic saluta- 
tion, ‘ Pax tibi Marce,’ becomes the motto of the State. In the 
popular imagination, St. Mark watches unceasingly over the 
safety of the Citta nobilissima et singolare. 

In this connexion it seems worth while to relate a legend 
which is the theme of a magnificently decorative picture by 
Paris Bordone, in the Venetian Accademia, and has been 
used less effectively by Giorgione. 

On the 25th of February 1340 the lagoons were swept by 
a terrific tempest. A poor old fisherman, certain of the con- 
tinuance of dirty weather, was making his boat fast at the 
Molo (close to the Ducal Palace) preparatory to returning 
home, when a stranger came to him and begged to be ferried 
across to the opposite island. Those who have ever experi- 
enced the alarming force of the winds and the complicated cross 
currents at this spot, will not be surprised to learn that the 
fisherman declined the task. But the stranger would take no 
refusal: something commanding in his aspect overcame the 
old man’s terror: the boat was launched ; and the island was 
reached, where, among olive trees and cypresses, had stood 
since 982 a Benedictine monastery, with a church dedicated to 
St. George. On the shore stood a knight, who immediately 

1 Dandolo’s Chrontole (Muratori, t. xii.), lib. ix. cap. 2. 
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jumped into the boat and demanded to be taken out to the 
Lido, where was a great monastery, which, in 1053, had received 
the bones of S. Nicholas, stolen from the bishop’s city of Myra 
in Lycia. : 

The fisherman protested—as does every modern gondolier 
under similar conditions—that with a ‘single oar’ it could 
not possibly be done. But again he was overawed; and 
again he reached the destination indicated. 

At the Monastery of S. Niccold a third stranger appeared ; 
and he demanded to be taken out to sea. The fisherman was 
now past protesting. He probably believed himself in the 
company of madmen—and they were three to one. So he 
made for the Porto. Scarcely had he reached the open 
Adriatic before he beheld a ship filled with devils pressing 
towards Venice to work her destruction. Then the three 
strangers rose and made the sign of the Cross. Instantly the 
ship and its evil crew vanished ; and there was a sudden calm. 

Then the fisherman rowed his passengers back to their 
respective habitations. And the third, as he stepped from 
the boat, lifted his hand in benediction, and said, ‘Il am Saint 
Nicholas.’ And the second, as he bade farewell, said, ‘I am 
Saint George.’ And the first declared himself as Mark the 
Evangelist. And he bade the fisherman go to the Doge and 
tell him all that he had seen, with the explanation that this 
great tempest was to be laid to the account of a certain Master 
of the Scuola (Guild) of San Felice, who had sold his soul to 
the Devil, and who even now had hanged himself. Further- 
more he bade the fisherman claim from the Doge the reward 
of his night’s work. 

The fisherman, a true Venetian, was not too overwhelmed 
by the revelation of his passenger’s identity to consider cannily 
the question of remuneration. 

“What shall I do,’ he asked, ‘if the Doge should not 
believe me ?’ 

St. Mark drew a ring from his finger. ‘ Give this to the 
Doge,’ he said, ‘and bid him keep it in my sanctuary, and he 
will believe you.” And saying thus, he vanished. 

Giorgione has chosen to illustrate the time of storm and 
stress, and the advancing ship with its crew of fiends. Paris 
Bordone has let his imagination go beyond the legendary 
incidents to the inevitable but unreported interview between 
the fisherman and the Doge. The latter sits with his Council 
on a raised dais in a marble hall; the former mounts the 
flight of steps, holding out the ring. 


Unfortunately the foul fiend, who, in the medieval mind, 
was largely responsible for atmospheric disturbances, found 
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other and subtler means of compassing the city’s ruin at a 
later date. Even S. Marco was powerless to avert the effects 
of the voluptuous inertia, the cankering luxury, which de- 
stroyed the life of the Republic long before its death certificate 
was signed by Napoleon. 

But such considerations properly belong to a much later 
chapter of this book. Here it is only appropriate to mention 
that when the Doges were no more, and their church had 
been converted into the Cathedral of Venice by the conquering 
Bonaparte, the Evangelist’s body was again rediscovered. 
In the May of 1811 it was seen by responsible witnesses lying 
in a marble tomb in the crypt, with a few coins, a ring, and 
a lamina, on which was inscribed the name of Doge Vitali 
Falier, and the date of the great Festival of Dedication— 
October 8, 1094. 


CHAPTER LV 
‘DUKE OF DALMATIA’ 


‘Le doge ajoute alors a son titre celui de duc de Dalmatie. Ce fut la : 
premiére étape vers les conquétes de |’Orient.’ , 
(DEMoLINS, Comment La Route Crée le Type Soctal.) 


- “No state can expect to be great that is not awake upon any just occasion 


of arming.’ : 
(Bacon, Essays: ‘ Of the True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates.’) 


OST of us have passed through a stage when pirate 

stories held a foremost place in our libraries and our 

affections. Our sympathies were usually with the bold 
buccaneers ; but the leader of a daring punitive expedition 
won our approval; and assuredly, had we been introduced at 
the right age to Pietro Orseolo, liberator of the Adriatic, we 
should have admitted him to our hierarchy of heroes. Un- 
fortunately the stories of Foreign Nations were—and are— 
considered unfit reading for British children ; and most of us 
had attained to years of unromantic discretion before we made 
the acquaintance of one of the most romantic figures and 
exciting crises in Venetian history. 

Posterity, looking back on the character and achievements 
of Pietro Orseolo, pronounces him the greatest of those early 
doges who were really rulers, not merely decorative representa- 
tives, of the State of Venice; while his contemporaries, 
mighty princes and humble chroniclers alike, clearly viewed 
him with quite extraordinary respect. It must be as difficult 
to be a super-man to one’s chaplain as a hero to one’s valet ; 
nevertheless, Paul the Deacon, who chronicles the events he 
witnessed, or heard reported, is constantly stirred to pans 
of admiration as he contemplates his master’s life and prowess. 
‘In virtue he was no whit inferior to his saintly father,’ he 
cries ; ‘ while in worldly wisdom he excelled all former doges. 
He so benefited his country that he not only augmented the 
welfare of Venice, but also heightened her repute; and he took 
the ttle of Duke of Dalmatia and Croatia.’ : 

Doge Pietro Orseolo was in fact a typical early Venetian 
patrician—a merchant adventurer, with a keen eye to the 


main chance, swift and sagacious in decision, prompt and 
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courageous in action, and perfectly convinced that the pros- 
perity of the State depended on commercial expansion. 

_ His first act after his election in 991 was to obtain from the 
Emperor Basil a Golden Bull granting a favourable customs 
tariff to Venetian traders and placing them under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Logothetes or Financial Secretary; in 
return for which concessions Venice was to transport 1 troops 
for the Emperor whenever he required such a service. Next 
he made a trading agreement with the Saracen princes— 
for Venice, bent on trade advancement, was never at any 
time inspired by that hatred of the Infidel, generally con- 
sidered proper in a Christian power. Lastly, he made 
successful advances, destined to bear curious and interesting 
fruit, to the young Emperor of the West, Otto III—‘ the 
ia of illustrious genius,’ as Paul the Deacon happily calls 

im. 

But of what use were these facilities for purchasing the 
spices and essences, the rich woven cloths and carpets, and 
all the ‘ divitias orientalium,’ and for retailing them in the 
markets of northern cities, where furs, ropes, timber, salt, and 
salted fish could be bought to sell again in the East ?—of what 
use were Byzantine preference and Saracenic favour, when 
Venetian vessels in the Adriatic might at any time be beset, 
and plundered, and overcome by Croatian pirates ? 

These Slav marauders lurked in the hinterland of the 
Dalmatian coast, and were not only the bugbears of all sailors, 
but a perpetual menace to the isolated, independent population 
of the rocky shore—remnants, like the Venetians, of the old 
civilization of Imperial Rome. 

The picturesque story of the Brides of Venice is a forcible 
indication of the daring of the pirates. It was the custom of 
the early Venetians—a custom possibly associated with their 
vaunted Babylonish origin—to have a general annual wedding 
day ; and that day, ever since the arrival of St. Mark’s body 
on January 31, had been fixed for the Festival of the Patron 
Saint’s Translation. At break of day each bride was pre- 
sented by her family with her marriage portion—a portion, 
at that period of hardy poverty, capable of being contained 
in a little chest or ancella, which the maiden must needs carry 
herself to the cathedral church on the island of Castello. 
Thither repaired the grooms, each with his best man, or 
‘sponsor of the ring.’ The couples sorted themselves, and 
each groom slipped his ring on his bride’s finger, and made 
his offerings of white wax for church candles, and money for 


1A condition proving the importance of the Venetian fleet even at this 
early period. See Alethea Wiel, The Navy of Ventce, p. 27 (London, John 
Murray, 1910). 
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the dowries of impecunious girls. The Bishop blessed the 
nuptials ; the Doge witnessed them. Afterwards each couple 
returned to the house of the bride’s parents, and spent the 
day in revelry. : 

The Narentine pirates became aware of this custom, and 
saw in it a means of winning either well-dowered brides or 
substantial ransoms. ‘So, on the evening of one January 30,1 
somewhere about the middle of the tenth century—the 
chroniclers are vague as to the precise date—they ran their 
boats beneath the island, where the arsenal was afterwards 
built, and before dawn next morning they found ambush in 
the thick scrub coming close up to the cathedral. The brides 
arrived with their relatives—women and elderly men. The 
pirates rushed in, seized them and their ancelle, carried 
them to their boats, and pushed out to sea—favoured by a 
light breeze. The grooms arrived, to find the coup accom- 
plished. The Doge gave the call toarms. The Guild of the 
Cabinetmakers, who lived around the neighbouring Church of 
Sta. Maria Formosa, offered their boats and their services. The 
avengers set forth, and overtook the pirates in the network of 
unwholesome marshes between the mouths of the Tagliamento | 
and Livenza. Surprised while dividing their booty, they were 
completely overpowered. The brides were brought back in 
triumph, and the valiant cabinetmakers, being asked to 
name a reward, requested that the Doge would pay an annual 
visit to their church. 

Thus began the famous Festa of the Marie,? or Marite, 
of which the main feature was the ceremonial dowering of 
a dozen poor girls. These Marie appeared appropriately 
dressed in bridal white in the Church of Sta. Maria Formosa, 
where the Doge and his attendants were presented with gilt 
hats 8 and sweet wine, in accordance with the promise of shelter 
and refreshment said to have been made by the original cabinet- 
makers. This Festa came to be celebrated with extraordinary 
brilliance and splendour. A tax was imposed on every family 
to meet the cost, not only of the dowries, but of the aquatic 
sports, illuminations, and balls, which were spread over an 
entire week. In the hard times following the Genoese War 
(1350-80) the extravagance ceased ; but, up till the last days 
of the Republic, the annual visit of the Doge to Sta. Maria 
Formosa kept alive the memory of the pirate menace. 


It would seem that a custom of buying off the marauders 

1 The date is certainly not that given by Rogers in his poem ‘ The Brides 
of Venice,’ as John the Deacon makes no mention of the incident. 

? As mariio (husband) becomes mario in Venetian dialect, mavita becomes 
maria, etc. 

’ These gifts probably represent some much older incidents of land-tenure. 


MODEL OF THE BUCINTORO, THE DOGE’S STATE BARGE 


VENETIAN WAR GALLEY 


Museum of the Arsenal, Venice 
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had arisen ; for, when their chiefs sent to Pietro Orseolo to 
demand tribute, he did not declare the request to be unheard 
of and preposterous, but merely replied that he ‘ cared not 
to send it by a messenger, but would bring it himself.’ Prob- 
ably he was already making preparations for an attack on the 
Croats when ambassadors arrived from the Dalmatian coast- 
towns. From the Eastern Empire, to which they owed a 
shadowy allegiance, they could expect no protection. Venice, 
standing in a similar relation to Byzantium, annoyed, though 
in a lesser degree, by the Croats, and far richer and stronger 
than themselves, was the only power from whom they might 
hope for help. 

On what terms it was asked and given can never be known 
with certainty. Dalmatian chroniclers maintain that the 
envoys merely suggested concerted action against a common 
foe ; Venetians—with greater probability—assert that ‘ faith- 
ful service’ was the price offered for speedy aid. The 
Doge, at all events, perceived in the situation immediate and 
prospective advantages. He summoned a general assembly 
of the people—the Avvengo—which ratified his schemes of 
succour or of subjugation ; and on Ascension Day (May 6) of 
the year 1000—a day memorable henceforth in the life and 
annals of the Republic—Venice initiated her first offensive 
war. 

As piety dictated, the Doge and his armed force, before 
embarking, heard mass in the cathedral church on the island 
of Olivolo, which had witnessed the rape of the brides ; and 
the Bishop solemnly presented the Doge with an embroidered 
“triumphal banner.’ Did it, perhaps, as a learned German 
historian,1 in a moment of rare and happy sentiment, believes, 
picture the winged and crowned lion, later known everywhere 
as the emblem of the Republic ? : 

Thus spiritually sanctioned and refreshed, the fleet set sail 
in the brilliance of a May morning, and crossed the head 
waters of the Adriatic, ruffling under a fresh west wind, to 
seek further benediction from the Metropolitan, ‘the Lord 
Patriarch Vitalis,’ in the city of Grado. More blessings and 
ecclesiastical greetings awaited the fleet where Parenzo rises 
high on limestone rocks, its airs sweet with spring flowers 
and aromatic shrubs ; and, yet again, where Pola shelters in 
the deep inlet of a landlocked sea, its exquisite little temple 
and magnificent arena recalling the Augustan age which knew 
it as Pretas Julia. Cape Promontore, the southernmost point 
of Istria, was rounded ; and then the fleet, which had hugged 
the coast, ‘ sailed over the open sea, and was borne to the city 
of Ossero ’—a town on Cherso, the largest of the isles of the 

4 Gfr6rer, 1. p. 395. 
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Quarnero Channel. There ‘not only the citizens, but the 
neighbouring villagers,’ both Roman and Slavonic, assembled 
to do honour ‘to so distinguished a guest’; and there the 
Venetians kept the Feast of Pentecost. 

With a force augmented by many of the natives, who 
willingly hired themselves for service under the Venetian flag, 
the Doge proceeded’ southwards to the fickle city of Zara, 
secure on the summit of a rocky peninsula—where there was a 
great swearing of submission by the Priors* and Bishops of 
Zara, Veglia, and Arbe. Propitiatory messages, too, arrived 
from the King of the Croats, who, says John the Deacon, 
‘recognized that the Doge had come for the ruin of his race.’ 
His advances, however, were ignored. The fleet then con- 
tinued to skirt the Dalmatian coast, barren and sun-kissed, 
fenced from the rolling hinterland by a sheer mountain wall, 
which here and there curved into bays to shelter cities which 
for centuries had been independent centres of civilization. 
Of these Belogrado yielded with hesitation, and Trau and 
Spalato with alacrity ; and even the brother of the Slav 
king swore allegiance, and gave his son to the Doge as 
hostage. 

At length Curzola—the Corcyra Nigra of the Romans— 
was reached, ‘and won by a strong hand, and subdued to 
government’; and finally impregnable Lagosta, the rocky 
citadel which was the principal seat and stronghold of the 
Narentine pirates, was taken by a clever stratagem. While 
part of the host attacked the main gate, the rest climbed the 
hill by devious paths and seized the towers where the pro- 
vision of water was kept. The pirates then lost heart and 
submitted ; and the merciful Doge spared their lives, but 
destroyed their city. 

‘ Then calling again 2 at the before-mentioned cities on the 
journey back to Venice, the Doge at length returned with 
great triumph.’ Such is Paul the Deacon’s bald statement ; 
but our imagination may steep it in emotion and overlay it 
with elaborate and highly coloured embroidery. We can 
feel the thrill of some seaward watcher as he perceived on the 
far horizon, a sail—sails. The returning fleet, without a doubt 
—and he the first to proclaim it! And then the rush to posts 
of vantage: the news passed from mouth to mouth; the 


live. the Civil Governors. In Florence and some other Italian towns 
Prior is used with a similar significance. 

_* This calling again at the cities was highly politic, emphasizing a deter- 
mination to make use of their harbours and hospitality, while respecting 
the existing government. Possibly the Doge then and there levied certain 
stipulated light tributes of characteristic products—marten skins from Veglia 
and Ossero ; from Pola, 2000 pounds of oil for the lamps of St. Marks ; from 
Arbe, 10 pounds of silk. Spalato was to provide two galleys and one barca 
whenever Venice sent a squadron to sea. 
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gathering crowds upon the quay; the expressive gesticula- 
tions, the rapid chatter, passing to the tense expectation of 
men who for two months had waited newsless, uninstructed by 
telegrams and special correspondents. The ships were un-~ 
doubtedly coming back, but were they victorious or defeated ; 
and did they bring my son, my husband, safe and sound ? 
At last, surely, there must have been some signal of victory ; 
and the Doge landed in his robes of state, and the city magnates 
donned theirs to meet him; and there were state banquets 
and family suppers and thanksgivings to the God of Battles, 
both public and private. 

The assumption by Pietro Orseolo and all his successors 
of the title of Duke of Dalmatia, and the institution of the 
most notable of Venetian Feste—the annual state procession 
on Ascension Day of Doge and Bishop to the open sea— 
sufficiently indicate contemporary opinion of the importance 
of the expedition. A great door had been opened. Venice 
was no longer shut up in her lagoon swamp. The highway 
to the East washers. And just as the original, simple memorial 
ceremony of the Sensa subsequently took on splendid and 
significant accretions, converting it into the famous wedding 
of the Adriatic, so these first insecure claims of Venice on the 
Dalmatian cities were subsequently reiterated and amplified 
and substantiated. 

From the very beginning, moreover, the economic ad- 
vantages of Pietro Orseolo’s success were apparent. Venetian 
merchant vessels could pass safely to Constantinople, shelter- 
ing in secure harbours, establishing at various points ware- 
houses and centres of exchange. The city could be supplied 
with food-stuffs—especially oil, wine, maize, and millet— 
which her situation forbade her to produce, with the building- 
stone for the palaces which were replacing her old wooden 
dwellings, and with timber for the shipyards on which her 
commercial expansion depended. : 

Moreover, the Dalmatian expedition greatly increased the 
prestige of Venice and its ruler in the eyes of foreign sovereigns. 
The Eastern Emperor Basil, who bestowed the hand of his 
niece on the Doge’s eldest son, John, doubtless believed that 
the Orseoli were on their way to establish an hereditary 
monarchy. The same idea may have lain behind the en- 
thusiastic advances of the Western Emperor, that young 
Otto III, who, with his mixed nationality and resultantly 
complex psychology is one of the most interesting figures of 
medieval history. is ; 

The episode of Otto’s secret visit to the Doge is not only 
thoroughly illustrative of his character, but entirely well 
authenticated ; so that for once we may enjoy a bit of romance 
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without fear of censure from the critical historian. The story 
is told by John the Deacon, himself an actor in the scheme, 
initiated at Pavia in the summer of the year 1000. Otto was 
on his way to Rome. The Chronicler had been sent to meet 
him as envoy of the Doge. While they were together, a 
messenger arrived bringing news of the complete success of 
the Dalmatian expedition. Otto was filled with character- 
istic enthusiasm, and declared that before long he would visit 
Pietro Orseolo in Venice, that he might have the counsel of 
so sagacious a man, and one who was, moreover, his spiritual 
kinsman, his compater, his gossip—to use a good old English 
word which has no modern equivalent—since Otto had stood 
godfather, and given his own name to the Doge’s youngest 
son. 

Pietro Orseolo seems to have been surprised that the 
Emperor should be willing to place himself so confidingly 
within a foreign jurisdiction; and he kept his own 
counsel about the project—probably believing that the young 
man’s words represented merely a fugitive aspiration. But 
throughout an unlucky and unwholesome winter Otto 
cherished his scheme of seeing the lagoon city and its 
ruler. When Rome, during one of her periodic revolutions, 
ejected him, he journeyed northwards to Ravenna, and 
spent Holy Week and Easter in the Monastery of St. Apol- 
linare ® in Classe. Then he gave out that he was about to 
rest and to take physic at the still more isolated abbey on the 
island of Pomposa, at the mouth of the Po. 

And to Pomposa he repaired, and had a conversation with 
the abbot ; but instead of sleeping in the apartment (ospicio- 
lum) prepared for him, he made his way with two or three 
trusty courtiers to the seashore, where a ship awaited him with 
John the Deacon on board. 

Next morning, when the Doge emerged from hearing mass 
in St. Mark’s, Otto’s companions were formally presented as 
newly arrived ambassadors from the Western Emperor, and 
were entertained and lionized with every honour. The 
Emperor, meanwhile, in the disguise of a monk, was con- 
ducted about the calli, canali, and campi of the ‘ most noble 
and singular city.’ 

In some ways it was more singular, more surprising, in 
the opening eleventh century than it is to-day. Its situation 


1 Strictly speaking, the Emperor had held the already christened and 
year-old baby in his arms when the unction of chrism was administered. 
When in Venice, Otto seems to have held at the baptismal font a daughter 
of the Doge, who thus became doubly his compater. 

2° Aliena jura entrare.’ 


* Where a tablet in the north wall of the Basilica records his piety and his 
austerities. 
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was more evident, its congeries of islands more patent than 
they are now, when they are thickset with masonry and 
connected with arched stone bridges, which seem part of a 
single architectural construction. Level planks, across which 
a horse or mule could pass, then formed the traits d’union 
between their separateness. Unpaved paths, often shaded by 
trees, edged the waters, which here and there were fenced out 
by earthen banks. Some of the islands were planted with 
vineyards and orchards; one or two were thickly wooded ; 
others again were still unreclaimed reedy swamps. At many 
points upon the mudbanks were strong stone salt-pans, with 
ingenious dams and sluices—sources of wealth to corporations 
and individuals ; and here and there were fixed watermills ; 
though movable mills, carried about in boats and worked by 
the ebb and flow of the tide, were also in use. The broad 
S-shaped channel, which later generations called the Grand 
Canal, was entirely unbridged; but, though the system of 
traghettt is not mentioned before the thirteenth century, we 
can scarcely doubt but that some sort of ferry-boats plied 
across the wide, deep stream. } 
It is not easy for us to go sightseeing with Otto or his 
companions. No map of the period guides our steps; no 
engraved coin perpetuates the aspect of the city which they 
saw, or of the moated, castellated Palace in which they were 
lodged. Our chief certainties are negations. None of the 
buildings which are our landmarks and our delight existed 
for these gentlemen—the first of a long procession of German 
tourists ; and Venice exhibits to-day very few specimens of the 
type of architecture which they beheld. St. Mark’s—for the 
rebuilding of which Pietro Orseolo I had given his patrimony 
—was still in a temporary and transitional condition ; but 
the hospice he had erected and endowed overlooking the 
Broglio—the orchard of the Nuns of San Zaccaria, hereafter 
to become the Piazza—must have leapt to the eyes of any 
visitor emerging from the Ducal Palace. The Campanile, 
though begun some eighty years before, had not attained a 
great height. At its base was a fine elder tree, to which those 
who had business in the Palace could tether their horses. We 
must go to the Cathedral at Torcello, or to the few basilicas 
in Rome unspoiled by seicento restoration, if we would recon- 
struct in fancy the early churches on the lagoon islands ; 
churches externally austere in line, internally rich with 
marbles and mosaics, lighted by small and unobtrusive 
windows. The secular buildings of importance probably 
exhibited some of the features retained by the existing Ducal 
Palace—arcades beneath which pedestrians could find shelter 
from sun and rain, and open loggias above supported by 
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marble pillars. In the smaller houses the pillars in loggias 
and porticoed cortili were of wood ; and many poor dwellings, 
especially on the outlying mudbanks, were entirely of timber, 
and were thus food for the fires, which constantly worked 
dire but sanitary destruction in a city to which plague was often 
imported from the East. 

The little city on the Rialtine Islands could easily be ‘ done * 
in a day; and Otto’s sightseeing was perforce as rapid as 
that of a modern globe-trotter. Even the high converse 
with his compater, which was the chief object of his visit, 
must have been disagreeably scrappy. The Doge was obliged 
to keep up the comedyand entertain the imperial‘ ambassadors * 
with due and tedious ceremony ; only now and again could 
he steal away to the Eastern Tower to interview their sovereign. 
Twenty-four hours after he had landed, Otto was back again 
on the ship, attended only by two menials and John the 
Deacon. His companions, for appearance’ sake, were left 
behind for another night and day. As soon as he reached 
Ravenna, Otto let his visit be known; and the Doge on 
his side broke silence. John the Deacon declares that the 
people ‘approved their lord’s discretion and the good faith 
of the Emperor’; but his readers must needs feel that the 
Doge showed tact in proclaiming a tournament to mark the 
event, since the Venetians’ love of pageantry had really been 
woefully baulked by Otto’s incognito. 

The Emperor accepted from the Doge an ivory chair and 
a silver bowl and ewer; and he remitted a tribute of fifty 
silver pounds paid by Venice since the days of Otto I, and 
also confirmed certain individuals and religious houses in the 
possession of estates on the mainland. Such were the rather 
meagre public results of the meeting of Emperor and Doge. 
Whether they marked deeper designs,—projects of ducal 
dynastic ambition, schemes of imperial expansion calling for 
mutual co-operation,—or whether the visit was a freak of 
youth, a sfogo after long boredom and restraint, an obedience 
to the yearning of a flattered, overwrought young man for a 
sincere heart-to-heart talk on equal terms with a discreet and 
mature person, remains one of history’s secrets. Otto carried 
it with him to the early grave into which he sank the following 
January. 

His compater lived some seven years longer—lived with 
undiminished reputation, but with decreased good fortune. 
A comet, which had appeared the very year of the Dalmatian 
expedition, was held to have portended the famine and the 
plague which disturbed the close of his life. His eldest son, 
with wife and child, were cut off by the pestilence ; but his 
third, Otto’s godson and namesake, was elected without 
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opposition, and in spite of his youth ‘ and inexperience, first 
to an association in office with his father, and then to the 
vacated Ducal Chair. 


1 Otto was about fourteen when associated in the dogeship with his father, 
and only sixteen when he succeeded him. At eighteen he married into 
the royal family of Hungary. His brother-in-law, Stephen, subsequently 
canonized, received the royal crown of Hungary from Pope Sylvester, with 
the title of Apostolic Majesty. Geiza, Duke of Hungary, Otto Orseolo’s 
father-in-law, like our own Ethelbert of Kent, married a Christian wife, and 
compelled all his subjects to accept baptism. 


CEPALE AT ERIN: 
A PEACE CONFERENCE 


‘I’vo gridando, pace, pace, pace.’ 
(PETRARCH, Canzone all Italia.) 


‘ This Noble Citie . . . gave me most loving and kind entertainment. 
(CoRYAT, Cruditties.) 


N the Sala del Maggior Consiglio in the Ducal Palace, to 

the left of Tintoret’s great ‘ Paradise,’ is a series of twelve 

frescoes. They are darkened by age, injured by repainting ; 
and the majority of them illustrate scenes which never took 
place, and imply an institution which never existed. Never- 
theless, they will be studied by all who are interested in 
Venetian history. For to say that an event, or an entity, is 
imaginary is not to say that it is unimportant; and the 
trouble about the abstractions of jurists, or the fancies of 
poets and romantically minded chroniclers, is not that they 
are too insubstantial, but that they are too tough and per- 
manent, refusing to be killed by modern criticism, or to change 
and pass with mundane fluxes. 

Thus that fair ideal of a Christian kingship over Christian 
kings which should bring back the golden age of the Pax 
Romana; that illusion, cherished by German princes, who 
were usually flouted in Rome, and at war with the Pope who 
had consecrated them; that soap-bubble, calling itself the 
Holy Roman Empire, was at once the most imposing, specious, 
destructive, and persistent thing in medieval history. And 
though, after a while, the full-fledged nations of Europe 
tacitly agreed to ignore it, it took the cataclysmic forces of 
the French Revolution and the disruptive genius of Bonaparte 
to annihilate it. 

In the latter half of the twelfth century the so-called 
Caesar was Frederick, surnamed Barbarossa, head of the great 
house of Hohenstaufen. Both in family connexions1 and in 
personal character, he was a man of power; a great red- 
bearded Teuton, who took his title of Holy Roman Emperor 
as seriously as his predecessor, the romantic Otto III, had 

1 Himself head of the Staufers, he was first cousin to Henry the Lion, 


head of the Welfs. 
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done, though looking at it from a different angle. Otto was 

fascinated by the Eternal City and its traditions, and would 

fain have played the part of a new Augustus. Barbarossa— 
who had already won renown in the Holy Land—saw himself 
as coadjutor with Christ’s vicar in crusading enterprise ; and 
ee ine of the forces of a United Europe against the 
nfidel. 

Unfortunately, it was to the interest of the Popes, as 
temporal sovereigns, to keep the peninsula divided ; while the 
self-centred Italian cities and principalities never evinced the 
crusading fervour which from time to time obsessed the more 
sentimental nations of the North. 

Unfortunately, too, when it came to furnishing the sinews 
of war and establishing the authority necessary for united 
action ; when the Diet summoned at Roncaglia reclaimed the 
Regalia (the road and harbour-dues, confiscations, and other 
similar sources of revenue) which had been usurped by com- 
munes and ecclesiastics ; still more when it tried to introduce 
a Podesta—an imperial representative—-into every Lombard 
city, the Emperor encountered a resistance which gathered 
fury from its own exercise. 

The struggle lasted twenty years; humbling the pride of 
German chivalry, arousing Frederick’s latent ferocity, and 
wearing thin his crusading ideals; while, in the Lombard 
cities, it developed a hatred of the foreigner, a regional patriot- 
ism, a power of self-government, an intercommunal organiza- 
tion, which held the germs, though they long lay latent, of 
Italian national unity. The long contest fills one of the most 
notable, yet one of the most wearisome, pages of medieval 
history ; especially as its sanguinary vicissitudes are inter- 
mingled with the changes and chances of the Papal schism, 
which, in its turn, reacts upon, and complicates, the home 
and foreign politics of every European nation. 

From the unseemly wrangling, cope-snatching, and violence 
of a Conclave, held in September 1159, issued the Cardinals 
Roland and Octavian, the former calling himself Pope 
Alexander III, the latter Pope Victor IV. Both immediately 
fled from Rome—which was safe for neither of them; and 
from the separate security of remote monastic houses they 
dispatched their legates to the courts of Europe. 

Both of them were cited to appear at a Diet-Synod, held 
the following February at Pavia. Alexander rejected the 
citation, declaring that the Emperor had no power to convene 
a Council without papal concurrence. Moreover, proofs of 
his secret negotiations with the Lombard cities were already 
in Frederick’s hands. Victor, who duly arrived with witnesses 
of his election, was of course recognized, and forthwith pro- 
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ceeded to excommunicate his rival’s supporters. Alexander, 
safe at Anagni, did the like. Christendom was divided in its 
allegiance. 

Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Norway, and Sweden 
followed the Emperor’s lead. Spain, Sicily, and southern 
Italy were for Alexander. The French king, influenced by 
the great French monasteries, offered him a refuge; and 
English gold helped him to maintain a certain amount of 
state during his residence in Tours. Venice, ‘the Cat who 
always walked by itself,’ looked at the situation with 
detached coolness. Her shrewd commercial eye saw through 
the illusion of the Holy Roman Empire. She had repulsed 
Pepin, and held no more truck with his successors than was 
necessary for the affirmation and extension of her rights of 
trade. She naturally sympathized with the Lombard cities’ 
desire for independence ; yet her general policy put her in 
agreement with the Emperor. From the first she recognized 
Alexander as Pope: and Frederick in revenge incited Udal- 
reich,! Patriarch of Aquileja, to revive an ancient grudge 
against the See of Grado. An attack on her metropolitan at 
once roused her to action. Here was no question of mainland 
politics and distant theoretic claims, but the touching of an 
old wound, an aggression on her own territory. Her galleys 
rescued Grado, and captured the Patriarch of Aquileja, with 
twelve of his canons and seven hundred of his soldiers.? 

After a while she found it politic to join Verona, Vicenza 
and Padua in a refusal to the Empire of any dues or privileges 
other than those accorded to Charlemagne. In 1167 this 
Veronese League linked itself with the swelling League of the 
Lombard cities, which presently began to include several of 
the feudal princes of northern Italy, at first supporters of the 
Emperor. Venice, however, stipulated that she should aid 
the League only with money, and with ships within the limits 
of the lagoon and the rivers flowing into it. She was, in fact, a 
lukewarm ally, and was, moreover, worried and absorbed by 
her difficult relations with the Eastern Emperor, whose vassal 
she had once been, but who now regarded her as a rival. 

The treacherous Manuel did not forgive her for concluding 
with his enemies, the Normans of Apulia, a treaty which secured 
her supremacy in the Adriatic; nor yet for refusing to join 


+ The German Udalreich, while thoroughly loyal to the Emperor, acknow- 
ledged Alexander as true Pope ; a typical instance of the crossing threads of 
allegiance at this period. 

_? His ransom was the tribute of a bull, twelve pigs, and twelve loaves, 
paid annually to the Republic on the Wednesday before Lent, down to the 
eighteenth century. A bull-fight in the Piazza was long one of the diversions 
of Gioved? Grasso, while the pigs were hunted, killed, cut up, and distributed 
to the people. 
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/ him in an attack on the Western Emperor’s Italian dominions. 


a) 


} 


For some time he had shown himself unfriendly to the pros- 
perous and arrogant Venetian colony, numbering some two 
hundred thousand souls, which occupied its own quarter in 


| Constantinople ; and he had repeatedly favoured its enemies, 


_ the Genoese. Finally, on the 12th of March 1171, he executed 


a long-arranged coup, arresting every Venetian trader—not 
only in Constantinople, but in other ports of the Empire— 
and confiscating all their goods. 

The frightful news was brought to the mother-city by 
twenty ships, filled with escaped but ruined refugees from 
Thessaly. The infuriated populace clamoured for reprisals ; 
war was declared upon the Eastern Empire ; and after six 
months of unceasing preparation, the Doge set sail witha 
great fleet. The broken remnant of it returned in the spring 
of 1172, freighted with the pestilence, which had destroyed its 
courage and discipline. The following May, Doge Michiel, 
alarmed at the threatening attitude of the heavily taxed, 
disappointed, plague-stricken people, stole from the Palace 
and attempted to take sanctuary in the Monastery of San 
Zaccaria. He was stricken down by an assassin’s dagger 
before he reached the door. 

A dismal crisis in Venetian history, but one producing two 
notable institutions—a State bank and the Great Council. To 
meet financial necessities a forced loan of I per cent on net 
incomes was levied by commissioners, who, parish by parish, 


_ assessed the incomes of the inhabitants. The bonds issued for 
_the amount of the loan bore interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 


and could be bequeathed, mortgaged, or sold. The nobles, 


who had lost more than any other class through suspended 


commerce with the East, assembled to discuss their unhappy 
situation. They perceived that it had arisen through the 
incapacity of the Doge, combined with the emotions of the 
people. The former had been too independent, the latter too 
powerful. They decided to separate them by a wedge of 


constitutional machinery. Each of the sestvevt} were em- 


powered to elect two electors ; each of the electors was bidden 
to nominate forty citizens. The deliberative assembly of 
480 members thus called into being was to sit for twelve 
months. The process of its creation was then to be repeated— 
but with a slight, yet all-important, difference: the Assembly 


itself, not the people, was to nominate the two electors for each 


ward. An oligarchical tendency was thus given to this new 


1 The sestievi, the six divisions of the city, were perhaps formed at this 
time for the purpose of assessment. They still exist under their ancient 
names: San Marco, Castello, Cannareggio, Sta. Croce, San Polo, Dorsoduro. 
The houses of Venice are numbered not by streets but by sestvere. 
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body, this Maggior Consiglio, which was to appoint by ballot 
all officers of State, including the councillors of the Doge,— 
those Pregadi, invited ones, whom he had hitherto selected 
and summoned at his pleasure. Their number was increased 
from two to six. Moreover, questions to be submitted to the 
Conctone, or assembly of the people, were first to be discussed 
and voted upon in the Great Council. And by it, and from 
its members, were to be chosen the eleven electors of the Doge, 
hitherto nominated in a disorderly assembly of the people. 

The people, who had doubtless been looking forward to 
the customary excitements of a Ducal election after the dreary, 
sickly spring, did not submit without protest to their diminished 
share in it. Yet they soon had cause to applaud the wisdom 
of the nobles’ choice. Sebastian Ziani was emphatically the 
man for the hour. He was, to begin with, immensely rich,— 
‘ diviciis infinitie exuberantem,’—an attribute most necessary 
for the welfare of the impoverished Republic. He possessed, 
moreover, a septuagenarian’s experience of life, a benevolent 
temper, an excellent judgment, together with a dignity of 
bearing which fitted him well to represent the Republic at a 
moment when the eyes of all Europe were turned upon her. 

To him it was given to fulfil in the widest sense the desire 
expressed by the people in reply to the formula of presenta- 
tion. ‘Questo é ul vostro Doge se vi piace,’ proclaimed the 
electors. To which the people answered: ‘ Viva il doge, e 
Dio voglia ch’eici procuri la pace.’ (‘Long live the doge, and 
God grant he give us peace.’) } 


It was not the Venetians alone who were craving for peace. 
War-weariness was settling upon the peninsula. Frederick 
was increasingly conscious of that perennial difficulty of 
Ultramontane meddlers in Italian affairs—the distance from 
his base ; and various converging influences were tending to 
the conclusion of the schism. Alexander III had not only 
showed himself a better man than his rival Victor, but had 
outlived him ; the two succeeding anti-popes lost the allegiance 
even of prelates and princes devoted to the Emperor; and 
the great Carthusian and Cistercian Orders, the most powerful 
religious forces in Christendom, had from the first been upon 
his side. The Lombard cities regarded him as their patron ; 
and the indomitable old man, in addition to his spiritual 
thunderbolts, possessed an incomparable engine of destruction 
in the Roman climate. What other weapons of that day 
could have slain in one week (August 22 to September 2, 1167) 
two thousand nobles, knights, and prelates, not to speak of 
common soldiers ? 


1 Hist. Ducum Venet., Pertz, SS. xiv, 80. 
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Three years after the Roman epidemic came the Emperor’s 
repulse before the newly fortified city, named after his 
opponent, Alessandria, and then the great victory of the 
Lombard burghers at Legnano (May 1176). The following 
autumn found Barbarossa’s envoys—the Archbishops of 
Magdeburg and Maintz—conferring with the Pope at Anagni; 
and before November was out, the secret preliminaries of a 
peace had been arranged. 

It remained only to settle the place of meeting. Pope and 
Emperor were agreed in naming Venice, and the wishes of the 
Lombard League for Bologna were overruled. 

The Pope set sail from Benevento ; and, though buffeted 
by contrary winds in the Adriatic, he reached the Lido on the 
23rd of March 1176. He was received by the Doge’s sons, 
and deposited for a night’s rest in the Monastery of San 
Niccolo. Next day the Doge and the Patriarch of Grado 
came out to conduct him to the city, where he was lodged 
in the Patriarch’s Palace, close to the new wooden Rialto 
bridge which Niccold de Barattiere had lately thrown across 
the Grand Canal. 

On the Fourth Sunday in Lent the Pope celebrated mass 
in S. Marco in the presence of numerous ecclesiastics anxious 
to do him honour; and after mass he presented Doge Ziani 
with the Golden Rose—hitherto only given to emperors and 
kings. Before Easter the intrepid old man travelled by the 
Po to Ferrara, where he held a vast deal of conversation in 
Latin—the convenient, universal medium of medieval com- 
munication—with the German archbishops and the envoys of 
the Lombard towns. In May he returned to Venice, bringing 
the envoys, and they met day after day in the Ducal Palace ; 
but the interests of the numerous parties to the peace were at 
once so divergent and so involved that he wrote despondently 
to the French king that he sometimes doubted whether peace 
would ever be signed. 

At length the Emperor, for the convenience of all con- 
cerned, was brought to the neighbouring island of Chioggia, 
where he was not at all happy, ‘suffering much from the 
effects of the heat, as also from flies and fleas,’ ? annoyances 
which, like other travellers from the north, he doubtless felt 
to a degree incomprehensible to the seasoned Italians. It 
was a critical moment. Negotiations dragged on; and there 
were those in the city who recalled the fact that the Pope 
and the Sicilians had been allies of the execrated Emperor 


1It is portrayed by Carpaccio in his picture of a ‘Miracle of the True 
Cross,’ painted for the Scuola di San Giovanni Evangelista, and now in the 
Accademia. 

2 Archbishop Romuald, Pertz, xix. p. 449. 
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Manuel. Had the irritated Barbarossa chosen to make a dash 
for Venice with the object of forcing the difficult Sicilian and 
Lombard plenipotentiaries to come to terms, he would assurediy 
have found support. The two septuagenarians, however, 
proved themselves equal to the situation. The Doge issued 
a proclamation that no one was to mention the Emperor's 
entry till the Pope had sanctioned it ; and Alexander kept a 
firm hand on all the intricate strands of negotiation. 


July wore away; and not till the 22nd did the proxies 
of the Emperor and of the German princes swear to the 
Treaty. The Pope formally begged the Doge to bring 
Frederick to the city. On the 23rd six galleys were sent to 
Chioggia to conduct him to the Lido, where, in the Abbey of 
S. Niccolo, free from insect pests and revived by the fresh sea- 
breeze, he doubtless spent a refreshing night. Next morning 
he rose betimes in preparation for the coming of the seven 
cardinals who were to remove the papal ban of excommunica- 
tion. Not till this ceremony of absolution was accomplished 
did the State galleys containing the Doge and his Councillors, 
the Patriarch and several Venetian nobles, approach the 
shore. The Emperor went on board; and, seated between 
the Doge and the Patriarch, he passed in pomp and sunshine 
towards the city which his predecessor, Otto III, a hundred 
and seventy years before, had approached under cover of 
darkness. 

The day was still young. The matutinal breeze from the 
sea must have rippled the stretch of water ; and the wonderful 
clarity of summer morning light on the lagoon must have 
given dazzling brilliance to the vivid colours of the cardinals’ 
robes and the patricians’ gala attire, and splashed the sea- 
green mirror with gay reflections. The general aspect of the 
city, as it met the eye of the approaching Emperor, was 
probably not very unlike that we see to-day as we return 
from bathing at the Lido, or rather used to see in the years 
following the fall of the old Campanile. For in 1176 the slender 
shaft, which is such an arresting feature in this view of Venice, 
had not yet soared into the blue; nor were the low lines of 
masonry, which seem to crouch upon the waves, lifted by any 
domes save that of St. Mark’s Many stretches of verdure, too, 
intervened in those days between the neutral tints of stone. 
The little island } on the right, which is the traditional burial- 
place of the Empress Helena, and retains her name, was still 
a thing of beauty, sheltering a little cloister, ‘ bosomed high 

1 The island of S. Elena was not disfigured with an iron foundry and 


stripped of its garden verdure till 1880. The iron foundry has recently given . 
place to blocks of tall flats. 
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in tufted trees.’ To the left the tall green sentinels on the 
Isola dei Cipressi+ (the Cypress Isle), where we now see the 
Palladian Church of S. Giorgio, guarded the Benedictine 
house to which Doge Ziani retired some six years later. 
Presently the State barge was sweeping past the busy strand 2 
from which Venetian galleys sailed to the East. A moment 
later it swerved to make for the Molo, the principal landing- 
stage of the city. 

The author of the Relatio di Pace Veneta, who was an 
eyewitness of the scene, tells us that this landing-place was 
commonly called ‘the marble lido.’ He also tells us that 
on this great occasion a tall mast was erected on either side 
of it ; and that from them floated the standards of St. Mark’s, 
“wonderfully woven, and long enough to reach the ground.’ 
It is almost certain that when the Emperor stepped upon 
the Piazzetta its two famous columns * had already been 
raised through the munificence of Doge Ziani and the engineer- 
ing skill of Niccold, the builder of the old Rialto Bridge. It 
also seems likely that Ziani’s most notable architectural 
achievement, the enlargement and the paving of the space 
before St. Mark’s, through the purchase of an orchard plot 
from the nuns of San Zaccaria, and the demolition of the little 
Church of San Gemignano, was at least partially completed ; 
and that the great concourse of persons assembled to view 
the ceremony of reconciliation stood in an oblong piazza 
enclosed by dwelling-houses ‘ with columns at the windows.’ 
Doubtless they had stood there long hours, with the wonderful 
good-humoured endurance characteristic of Venetian crowds, 
their keen appetite for pageantry appeased by watching the 
closing of the central gates of the Basilica, and the erection 
and decoration of an outside throne in front of them; yet as 
two o’clock approached, and the fierce rays of ‘Sol Leone ’— 
the sun in Leo, rightly feared by Italians—smote the un- 
shadowed space, they must have begun to grow restive. 

At last the arrival of the Ducal barge was reported. The 
Pope, who had said an early mass in St. Mark’s, appeared, 


1 The original name of the island of S. Giorgio Maggiore. The monastery 
was erected in 983. 

2 Afterwards known as the Riva degli Schiavoni; it was not bordered 

by its present wide fondamenia till the eighteenth century. 

8 Three columns had been brought from Greece either by Ziani or his 
redecessor. One of these pillars fell into the water and was never rescued. 
iani promised a fair reward to any one who would raise the other two, and 

Niccolé accomplished the task by means of simple machinery and wetted 
ropes. According to the well-known tradition, he asked that gambling, pro- 
hibited elsewhere in Venice, should be permitted between the columns. The 
request was granted, but immediately stultified, as the spot was also made 
one of public execution—and therefore of ill-luck. The Lion of St. Mark 
and the St. Theodore standing on a crocodile were placed on the summit of 
the columns at a later date. 
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surrounded by cardinals and high ecclesiastics. He mounted 
the throne ; and, facing the multitude, he sat waiting for the 
supreme moment for which he had struggled so long. 

Down the Piazzetta came the brilliant procession—first the 
Doge and his Councillors; then the clergy; last the big red- 
bearded Emperor, led by the seven cardinals. He reached 
the throne, removed the symbol of his Caesarship—his purple 
cloak—knelt, and kissed the Pontiff’s foot. The Pope, weeping 
the facile tears of the medieval ecclesiastic, lifted him up and 
gave him the kiss of peace. Bells rang out, and presently 
the Te Deum was sung. 

The Emperor then gave his hand to the Pope, helped him 
from his throne, and conducted him through the crowd of 
spectators to the altar, whereon he laid rich gifts. Then he 
knelt again before the Pope, and received his blessing. 

The Pope returned by water to his apartment in the 
Patriarch’s house. The Emperor went on foot to the adjoin- 
ing Ducal Palace, which Ziani had beautified and enlarged. 
Anon there came messengers from the Pontiff, bearing to the 
Emperor not only gold and silver dishes filled with sweetmeats, 
but a fatted calf with the inscription: ‘It is meet we should 
make merry and rejoice ; for this my son who was dead is again 
alive ; he was lost and is found.’ 

The following day, July 25, Festival of St. James, the Pope 
sang Mass in St. Mark’s,1 in the presence of the Doge, the 
Emperor and his train, and a great crowd of Venetians. He 
preached a sermon in Latin, explaining the peace, and desired 
the Bishop of Aquileja to translate the substance of it into 
German for the benefit of the Emperor and other German 
laymen. His white horse waited for him in the Piazza—for 
in twelfth-century Venice, with its flat wooden bridges, horses 
and mules were used as largely as in other cities *—and the 
Emperor courteously held his stirrup, and would have led the 
horse to the landing-stage, had not Alexander dismissed him 
with his blessing. 

Saint James’s Day is not regarded in Venice as auspicious. 
On it the swallows, with uncanny punctuality, take their 
departure ; and then the mosquitoes, hitherto caught in 
flight and consumed, have it all their own way. But the 
delegates to the Peace Conference were not intimidated, and 
never until recent times, when bathing at the Lido has become 
fashionable, did Venice know such a ‘ summer season ’ as that 

+ Romuald says: ‘He prepared the way for the Pope to the altar like an 
osttarius ; presumably after the manner of a clerk in minor orders preceding 
a dignitary of the Church—as a cathedral verger precedes the dean. 

# As late as the fourteenth century there stood on the site of the present 


prison an inn kept by an Englishman, and much patronized by English 
travellers, which was renowned for its excellent stables. 
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of 1177. The suites of the German Archbishops alone 
numbered 700 ; and traders of all kinds flocked to the city to 
profit by the concourse of rank and wealth. 

Many problems had to be solved, many delicate adjustments 
and readjustments made ; and not till August 1 did the various 
contracting parties, or their representatives, swear on a fragment 
of the true Cross to their several truces. A fortnight later at 
a final session in St. Mark’s, the Pope pronounced excom- 
munication on all who should break or obstruct the agreement, 
and renewed the ban on all unabsolved schismatics. 

The Sicilian and Lombard envoys took their leave immedi- 
ately ; and before the end of the month all the German prelates 
—save the Archbishop of Maintz—had departed to their sees. 
But the Emperor lingered till September 18, and the Pope 
till mid-October. Venice, with her customary eye to the 
main chance, obtained privileges from both her guests. The 
Emperor not only renewed the trade concession of his pre- 
decessors (which allowed Venetians to import goods into any 
port of his dominions by land or rivers on payment of the 
usual dues) but declared that his subjects should trade with 
Venice as far as the city and no further. Thus he implicitly 
recognized the Adriatic as a mare clausum, and countenanced 
the Pope’s gift to the Doge of a symbolic ring of investiture. 
This symbol, poetically confused with the ring of marriage, 
formed the vatson d’étre of the ceremony, which was tacked 
to the old celebration of Pietro Orseolo’s conquests. From 
1177 onwards to the fall of the Republic, the Doge upon 
Ascension Day performed the rite of the Sposalizio ‘in 
token of our true and perpetual dominion.’ ? 

And now, if we return to our starting-point—the pictures 
in the hall of the Great Council—we shall understand the 
prominence given to this meeting of the Pope and Barbarossa. 
That episode brought the city for the first time into the fore- 
front of European politics, and gave her a position she main- 
tained till she sank into her eighteenth-century decrepitude. 
Nor shall we be astonished, remembering the mythopoeic 
faculty of the time, to find that some of the frescoes portray 
incidents unrecorded by sober contemporary historians. The 
first of the series shows us the Pope, who is supposed to have 
fled to Venice, penniless and in disguise,” being discovered by 


1In the Arsenal Museum is a model of the State Barge, the Bucentoro, 
in which the Doge was rowed out through the Lido port. In the Correr 
Museum is the door of the barge through which he cast the ring into the 
sea. Pope Alexander also granted an indulgence to those who visited St. 
Mark’s within the Octave of the Ascension. : : 

2 He is said to have passed his first night, in utter exhaustion, on the 
ground in front of S. Apollinare—though several other churches in Venice 
claim the distinction. 
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Doge Ziani in the Monastery of the Carita,t where he was 
serving in some menial capacity. Unfortunately for those 
who wish to believe in this romantic tale, we are particu- 
larly well informed about Alexander’s journey to Venice ; 
since he was joined, en route, by the Sicilian envoys to 
the Conference, among whom was Romuald, Archbishop of 
Salerno, one of our chief authorities for the history of the 
eace. 

‘ Other pictures relate to an imaginary interview between 
the Emperor and envoys from Ziani. Frederick declares that 
unless the Venetians surrender their guest he will ‘ plant his 
eagles on the portals of St. Mark’s.’ The Doge replies that 
before getting as far as St. Mark’s the Emperor will have to 
encounter the Venetian fleet. We are then shown a mythical ? 
naval battle, in which the victorious Venetians capture the 
Emperor’s son Otto. 

The most generally known and least agreeable legendary 
addition to the true story of the Peace of Venice is that illus- 
trated by Zucchero’s striking picture of Alexander’s triumph. 
The Pope places his foot on the kneeling Emperor’s neck with 
the words of the goth Psalm: Super aspidem et basiliscum 
ambulabis, et conculcabis leonem et draconem ; while Barbarossa, 
as he makes his submission, says: ‘ Non tibi sed Petro’ (Not 
to thee, but to Peter); to which the Pope retorts: ‘ Immo 
mihi vice Petri’ (To me in Peter’s place) ; or as others say: 
“Et mihi et Petro’ (Both to me and to Peter). Dean Milman 
makes the interesting suggestion that this legend is an instance 
of painting becoming history, its foundation being a symbolical 
painting by Alexander’s compatriot, the Siennese painter 
Spinello. It is, however, easier to believe that it represents 
the current gossip of papal partisanship, based on the reports 
of badly placed spectators of the great ceremony, who, like 
many modern journalists, supplied defects of sight and hearing 
from their inner consciousness. The alleged papal arrogance 
is consonant neither with Alexander’s pose of a father rejoicing 
over a prodigal son, nor with all we know of the character of 
the indomitable old man. Stubborn in contest, he was always 
magnanimous in victory—even to the point of finding a good 
appointment for the deposed anti-pope.* Indeed, of all three 
protagonists in the peace drama, Pope, Emperor, and Doge, 
it may be said : 

They ‘nothing common did nor mean 
Upon this memorable scene.’ 


1 Now the Accademia. 
_ > The modern Venetian historian, Romanin, thinks that there exists some 
slight evidence that a sea-fight took place off Salvore, near Parenzo, 
* Alexander made him Governor of the city of Benevento. 
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The legends seek, of course, to exaggerate the part played 
by Venice in the world crisis: in reality they belittle it. In 
representing the Doge as a partisan, they destroy his peculiar 
asset and singular function. It was the independence and 
impartiality of Venice which made both Pope and Emperor 
select her for a political experiment new to the age, and 
fraught with many perils. The words of the man whom we 
may consider the official reporter of the episode, are clear and 
significant : ‘ They wanted for their place of meeting a city 
where the courage and power of the State could preserve 
peace between them and between their partisans, and could 
provide, with or without their concurrence, against any out- 
breaks of discord or sedition.’1 Venice, ‘subject to God 
alone ’ (quae soli Deo subjacet) was the only power in Italy 
which could be trusted to police the Conference. 

1 Relatio di Pace Veneta, Pertz, xix. p. 462. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE FOURTH CRUSADE 


‘The Republic of Venice has justly been compared to a joint-stock 
Company for the exploitation of the East. The Board of Directors was the 
Senate, the citizens of Venice the shareholders.’ 

(Horatio Brown, Studies in Venetian History, vol. i.) 


‘He sailed away, five hundred gallant ships, 
Their lofty sides hung with emblazoned shields, 
Following his track to fame.’ 

(ROGERS. ) 


ET us return to the hall of the Great Council in the 
Ducal Palace. 

Opposite the pictures illustrating the part played by 
Venice in the reconciliation of Pope and Emperor, we find a 
series which tells, from the Venetian point of view, the story 
of the Fourth Crusade. The choice of subjects is significant. 
It shows us that in the late Cinquecento, the rulers of Venice, 
looking back upon the past history of the State, perceived 
that the episodes most worthy of commemoration were (a) 
those which brought her as a principal into the sphere of 
European politics ; (b) those which converted her into a great 
colonial power. 

The hero of the enterprise which enabled Venice to ‘ hold 
the gorgeous East in fee’ was old—considerably over eighty, 
some affirm. But longevity, combined with physical fitness, 
has always been, and still is, a characteristic of the lagoon 
population ; and Doge Enrico Dandolo? probably felt his age 
a less heavy handicap than his blindness. 

We do not know with certainty the cause or the extent 
of this affliction. The story that his eyes were put out by 
the Emperor Manuel when Dandolo was acting as Venetian 
ambassador to Byzantium would explain—but is also 
explained by—his bitter hatred of the Greek and the 
Greek’s devious ways. It is more probable that the French 
chronicler, Villehardouin, who was constantly in the Doge’s 


1 The Dandolo Palace, Enrico’s home till his election as Doge, is on the 
Grand Canal, between the Traghetto of S. Luca and the Riva del Carbon, 
It was rebuilt, at least externally, in the fifteenth century. 
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company, gives an accurate description of the case when he 
writes: ‘He had fine eyes, yet hardly saw with them, having 
lost their sight through a wound in the head’; that is to say, 
that a spinal injury had caused atrophy of the optic nerve, 
which leaves the eye unchanged in aspect, so that casual 
observers do not realize its sightlessness. The Doge en- 
visaged his disability with the uncomplaining, indomitable 
pluck we have seen and admired in a modern blind leader and 
organizer, the late Sir Arthur Pearson. 

The courtly Frenchman, Villehardouin, comments re- 
peatedly on Dandolo’s grand douceur, his urbane courtesy ; 
and the whole story of the Fourth Crusade reveals him as one 
of those optimists and opportunists who compel events to turn 
out for the best. He was a typical Venetian in his subordina- 
tion of a perfectly genuine piety to overmastering patriotism ; 
in his scrupulous honour in home politics, and his unscrupulous 
arrogance towards all foreigners—not excluding the Pope. 

The Pope of the day was a very great personage. In our 
schooldays, when we were taught history in a painfully insular 
fashion, we knew him exclusively as the masterful opponent 
of King John. Later we learned to recognize him as a notable 
exponent of papal autocracy in relation to every country in 
Europe. Both policy and Christian idealism spurred him to 
proclaim a Crusade. His predecessors had thereby weakened 
and wasted the chief powers of Europe, establishing over 
them a military suzerainty and, by means of Papal collectors, 
a profitable, far-reaching system of taxation. Moreover, 
Innocent III would gladly have had his pontificate stand out 
in history as one which witnessed the recovery of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; and his passionate exhortations to the princes of 
Europe to concentrate their wealth and energy on a great 
expedition for this purpose are stamped with sincere 
enthusiasm. Unfortunately they encountered and aroused 
very little response. Only after long preaching and many 
admonitions was a feeble flame of zeal lighted among the 
baronage of France. 


The French Crusaders agreed that the safest way of 
reaching Palestine was by maritime transport ; and among 
the people capable of furnishing that transport the Venetians 
were pre-eminent. So, in the first week of Lent, A.D. 1201, 
there arrived in Venice six envoys from the Counts of Flanders 
of Champagne and of Blois ; and since their credentials proved 
them to have come from ‘li plus haut homes qui soient sans 
corone porter’ they were received with honour by the Doge 
and lodged in the Ducal Palace. Happily for posterity, one 
of these noble French envoys was Geoffrey Villehardouin, 
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whose lively and circumstantial chronicle is our chief source 
of contemporary information. ‘I, Joffrois le Maréschall, 
dictated this work and never knowingly put a false word in 
it’:—such is his fine assertion, and in all the mass of con- 
troversial literature concerned with the history and secret 
diplomacy of the Fourth Crusade it has never been disputed.? 


The envoys were kept waiting four days—days of repose, 
during which they could be duly impressed with the wonder 
of the city and magnificence of their host. Then the Doge 
and his Council gave them audience, and they made known 
their business with considerable eloquence. ‘ Messieurs, we 
come in the name of the noblest barons of France, who have 
taken the Cross to avenge the insults to our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and, if God will, to conquer Jerusalem. No other power on 
earth can aid us as you can; therefore they implore you, in 
God’s name, to have compassion on the Holy Land, and to 
join them in avenging the contempt of Jesus Christ by furnish- 
ing them with ships and other necessaries, so that they may 
pass the seas.’ 

To which impassioned appeal the prudent Doge made the 
business-like rejoinder: ‘On what terms ?’ 

The ardent Frenchmen threw themselves on Venetian 
generosity : ‘On any terms it pleaseth you to name if they 
be not too hard for us.’ 

The Doge replied that ‘it was a serious matter’: the 
projected enterprise would be ‘of vast import’: not till 
eight days had passed could he make known the decision of 
the Great Council. During that week he seems to have 
summoned not only the Forty—‘ quarante homes des plus 
sages de toute la terre ’—but also a body of one hundred, and 
then one of two hundred citizens ; and finally he convened a 
meeting of one thousand in St. Mark’s to ‘ hear a Mass of the 
Holy Ghost and pray for counsel.’ So that we may be sure 
that this important question of foreign politics, before the 
week was out, had been viewed from many different angles, 
and discussed with considerable heat round every supper- 
table and in every wine-shop in Venice. 


1 Certain modern historians, however, maintain that unknowingly Ville- 
hardouin omitted many things kept from him by the astute Venetians. The 
accusation that the Doge had been bribed by rich gifts and trade concessions 
from the Sultan of Egypt to divert the Crusaders’ arms from Alexandria, 
was first made in an early chronicle, The Chronicle of Evnoul and Bernard, 
edited by Mas Latrie, who himself accepts it. Rumours to the same effect 
seem indeed to have reached the Crusaders while they waited at the Lido. 
A careful comparison of dates has, however, induced M. Hanotaux and other 
modern historians to exonerate the Venetians. Their readiness to treat 
and trade with the Infidel always made them unpopular, however, and 
excited ecclesiastical suspicion. 
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At length the envoys were summoned to hear the terms 
which ‘ the Doge would advise the people to pass.’ Transport 
for 4500 knights and horses, 9000 squires and 20,000 infantry, 
would be supplied for one year at the rate of four silver marks 
for each horse and two silver marks for each man—making in 
all 85,000 marks, ‘ according to the weight of Cologne.’ In 
addition to this sum the Venetians stipulated for one-half of 
all the lands and goods taken—a very important article in 
the contract, as events turned out. The ships were to be 
ready and the Crusaders’ payments forthcoming by the Feast 
of SS. Peter and Paul (June 29) following. Should the 
Crusaders fail to meet their pecuniary engagements the expedi- 
tion would not start. Venice did not, however, figure in this 
contract only as a firm of transport agents, but also as a 
crusading ally; and in this capacity the Doge undertook to 
furnish fifty-two fully manned galleys. Secretly it was agreed 
that Babilonia, ie. Old Cairo, should be the objective of the 
expedition—though the people were only to be told in general 
terms that the Crusaders were bound for lands ‘ beyond the 
sea.” 

The six envoys, who had been given full powers by the 
French barons, and carried with them ‘ bonnes chartes pendans’ 
—i.e. deeds already sealed with the customary hanging seals— 
accepted the Doge’s terms ; and he requested that they would 
themselves declare the object of their mission in a General 
Assembly to be held in the Church of St. Mark. ; 

A reconstruction of that picturesque scene is a pleasant 
task for the imagination. St. Mark’s wears very much the 
same aspect to-day as it did in 1201; and a modern crowd 
standing, swaying, frivolous, yet devout, thrilled by a popular 
preacher, or gazing at an exhibition of the sacred relics from 
one of the ambones, reproduces, though perhaps in a lower 
key of colour, that which listened to the French ambassadors. 
Lamps suspended before dim shrines must have made pools 
of illumination in the shadows of the winter’s day; and tall, 
wax candles in the choir must have given radiance to that 
wonderful piece of Byzantine goldsmith’s work, the famous 
pala d’oro, which still gleams from the high altar upon festal 
days. 

"The beauty and strangeness of the scene doubtless stirred 
emotion in the impressionable Frenchmen ; while the Venetians 
must have observed them with the critical self-possession of 
folk accustomed to the comings and goings of strangers and 
pilgrims, merchants, and marines, from many foreign parts— 
though never before had they examined specimens of the 
fine fleur of French chivalry. Villehardouin, spokesman for 
the other envoys, made his appeal with an economy of words 
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and a touch of dramatic action which was the highest art. 
‘ Messieurs,’ he cried, ‘the noblest and most powerful barons 
of France have sent us to pray you to take pity on Jerusalem 
in bondage to the Turk, and to crave that for God’s love ye 
aid us to avenge the shame of Jesus Christ ; for they know 
that no other nation is so mighty on the sea as yours ; and 
therefore have they charged us to kneel before you till ye 
have granted their prayer and had pity on the Holy Land.’ — 
Whereupon the six envoys fell down upon their knees and 
wept. The Doge took the cue, and he and his Councillors 
led the cry which the people sent forth ‘as with one voice’: 
‘Concediamo !’ (We grant it!) When the noise had subsided, 
Dandolo ascended the beautiful pulpit} on the north side 
of the choir-screen and spoke ‘ many fine and wise things ’— 
not to say tactful ones ; for he adroitly flattered the envoys, 
and appealed to his subjects’ amour-propre, pointing out that 
‘the greatest nation upon earth has left all other peoples and 
elected your company, that together ye should share in this 
great enterprise, even in the deliverance of our Lord.’ 

The people had indeed every reason to be pleased with 
an arrangement which greatly increased work and stimulated 
trade in the city. For the next four months the Arsenal— 
instituted by the warlike Doge, Ordelafo Falier, who died in 
III7 in battle against the Hungarians—must have presented 
in a very intense form the labour immortalized by Dante : 


‘Chi fa suo legno nuovo, e chi ristoppa 
le coste a quel che pit viaggi fece ; 
chi ribatte da proda, e chi da poppa ; 


altri fa remi, ed altri volge sarte ; 
chi terzeruolo ed artimon rintoppa.’ 


(‘ One builds a new ship, another caulks the ribs of that which has 
made many voyages. One hammers at the prow, one at the poop: 
others make oars, others again twist ropes: another mends the jib 
and mainsail ’—Inferno, xxi. 11-15.) 


By the 29th of June the Venetians had punctually per- 
formed their part of the contract. The transports were 
ready : their own contingent was manned: the provisioning 
was in train. ‘Never before,’ declares the enthusiastic 
Villehardouin, “had such a fleet been seen by Christian 
men. 

But between these ‘Christian men’ time had worked 
disintegration. Death had removed both the Count of Perche 


+The pulpit on the south side is smaller and simpler. The screen had to 
wait nearly two more centuries for its statues of the Virgin, St. Mark, and 
the Twelve Apostles. 
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From the painting by Tintoretto in the Ducal Palace, Venice 
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and also the Marshall’s liege lord, the young Count of 
Champagne, who was to have led the Crusade. Other parties 
to the agreement, preferring independent action and more 
economical transport, set sail from other ports. Thus it came 
to pass that the comparatively small assembly which kept 
tryst at Venice on the day of SS. Peter and Paul found itself 
unable to meet its pecuniary obligations. 

Many of the Crusaders were poor. The wealthier gener- 
ously impoverished themselves. The leaders sold their gold 
and silver plate. But there remained a deficit of 34,000 marks. 
The inexorable Venetians pointed out that they had incurred 
heavy expenses: the ships were built and ready to sail: 
it was not their fault if the number requiring them was 
one-third less than had been calculated originally by the 
French envoys. It seemed as though the crusading host must 
disperse. 

Then the Doge made his great proposal. In the Crusaders’ 
predicament he perceived a means of supplying a pressing 
Venetian need. Zara had revolted for the fifth time. If the 
expeditionary force would help him to recover a city ‘ wrong- 
fully kept by the King of Hungary,’ he would ‘ advise his 
people ’ to wait for the payment of the deficient 34,000 marks. 
Afterwards they would all proceed happily to deliver Palestine. 

The Crusaders expressed amazement, indignation, reluct- 
ance in various keys. They had not left their principalities 
and homes to fight Venetian battles: they had not im- 
poverished their families and dioceses to make Venice rich. 
They feared papal censure ; for was not the King of Hungary 
a Crusader who had already gone to the Holy Land, and 
whose territory was therefore in theory under papal protec- 
tion? But the Doge held them inactive on the Lido. He 
stuck to his ultimatum, and politely told the remonstrating 
Legate, Peter of Capua, that if he wished to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the forces, he could sail with them ; if he 
had only come to offer advice on secular affairs, he had better 
return home. Having gained the whip hand through the 
Crusaders’ disunion, he determined to keep them in subjection. 
If they sailed, he would sail too. And so we have another 
scenic display in St. Mark’s, described with a fine sense of 
drama by the inimitable Villehardouin. 

‘One Sunday the people of the city, and the greater part 
of the barons and pilgrims, met in San Marco. Before mass 
began, the Doge mounted to the pulpit and spake in this 
manner: “ Signori, you are associated with the greatest nation 
in the world in the most important enterprise which men can 
undertake. Iam old and feeble and have need of rest, having 
many infirmities of body; but I perceive that none can guide 
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and govern you so well as I, who am your lord. If ye consent 
that I take the cross, to guard and lead you, and that my son 
in my stead direct the affairs of this city, I will go forth to 
live and die with you and the pilgrims.” 

‘When the people heard this they cried as with one voice : 
‘“‘ We beseech you, in God’s name, to do even as you say.” 

‘And the people and the pilgrims were greatly moved, and 
shed many tears, for this valiant man had much reason to 
remain at home being so old. . . . Then he knelt before the 
altar, weeping, and the cross was sewn upon the front of his 
cap ! where all could see it. And the Venetians that day in 
great numbers took the cross.’ 

The expeditionary force sailed on ‘ the Octave of S. Remy’ 
(i.e. October 3, 1202)—the Frenchman’s touch: and, ‘ Ah! 
dear Lord,’ he cries, ‘how many a good steed was there, and 
great ships charged with arms, and gallant knights and 
banners so fair.’ High in the midst of the three hundred 
vessels towered three huge galleys—the Eagle, the Peregrine, 
and the Paradise; and above all the many coloured banners 
floating from the masts there ramped the golden Lion of 
St. Mark on his crimson field. The Crusaders, dazzled by 
the brave show, and stirred by the joy of getting under weigh 
at last, burst into psalmody; and across the sunlit waters 
there came to the ears of the crowds upon the quays the 
strains of the Veni Creator Spiritus. 

On the eve of St. Martin (November 10) the Crusaders 
reached Zara. After five days’ resistance the city yielded to 
overwhelming force ; and the Doge took possession of it in 
the name of the Republic, though all the rich booty he divided 
equally with the several allies. 

It was now mid-November; but mid-November in the 
Adriatic is often a halcyon-time ; and it was doubtless not 
fear of winter storms, but the desirability of keeping a strong 
hand on Zara, which induced the Doge to advocate a pro- 
tracted sojourn in a safe harbour where abundant provisions 
could be procured, whereas in Egypt there was famine. And, 
again, the allies found themselves compelled to toe the line. 
Many of them declared bitterly that they were ‘slaves in 
the hands of the Venetians’: and there were not a few 
defections from the host, favoured by the attitude of the Pope. 
Innocent, indeed, insisted that Zara and all the pillage must 
be restored. The Doge ignored the command; and the 
situation of the French leaders became extremely awkward. 
They sent off messengers to explain that the Venetians were 
quite indifferent to the threatened excommunication, and 


* This is the subject of the first picture of the series in the Sala del Maggior 
Consiglio. 
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that, willy-nilly, the rest of the Crusaders must continue to 
associate with the men who owned the fleet. 

_ _Fresh arrivals added new complications to the international 
imbroglio. First came Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, who 
had prudently escaped papal censure by remaining in Venice 
till Zara had fallen, but who had his own arriére-pensée— 
namely, the enforcement of a claim to the kingdom of Salonica. 
Next came envoys from Philip of Suabia, recommending to 
the Crusaders the sad case of his young brother-in-law, Alexius, 
son and heir of the Eastern Emperor, Isaac Comnenus, who 
had been dispossessed, imprisoned, and blinded by a usurping 
brother. Philip pointed out that the tyrannical usurper 
might make many difficulties for the Crusaders, who would 
be well advised to create a strong claim on the gratitude of a 
reigning family, and to secure a base in Constantinople. Of 
Philip’s personal interest in the matter, the envoys said 
nothing ; but doubtless the shrewd old Doge perceived that 
Isaac, blinded and gouty, was ‘a bad life’; that a rash youth 
ran risks in battle; and that if ‘anything happened’ to father 
and son, Irene, Philip’s wife, might claim the throne of the 
Comneni. A union of the Empires of East and West! What 
a vista it opened! The contingency was remote, but it 
behoved Venice to prepare for it. Moreover, only by going 
to Constantinople could she secure the long overdue compensa- 
tion promised by the late Emperor Manuel for spoliation of 
Venetian residents. The longer, too, that the fleet was em- 
ployed, at the stipulated price, the better for the Venetian 
exchequer. Lastly, just as the fleet was on the point of 
sailing for Corft, the young Alexius, who had escaped from 
his usurping uncle’s clutches, himself appeared. He was 
received with honour and taken on board. 

In Corfu, the Varlet of Constantinople—as Villehardouin 
calls Alexius, doubtless from analogy with the French Fils de 
France—was given a hearing by the assembled leaders of the 
expeditionary force. His promises were extensive, and 
appealed to divers interests. His offers of soldiers and sub- 
sidies were welcome to the impoverished French leaders ; 
ardent souls glowed at his vow to maintain 500 knights for 
the perpetual defence of Jerusalem; ecclesiastical censure 
was forestalled by his assurance that he would compel the 
Orthodox Greek Church to acknowledge the primacy of Rome. 
His prayers were granted. It was agreed that, on the way to 
Palestine, Constantinople should be taken. 

When, however, on Midsummer Eve, the Crusaders had 
their first glimpse of the great capital of Byzantium, they were 
filled with as much terror as admiration. ‘When they saw 
the length and breadth of the town, which was the Queen of 
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Cities,’ says Villehardouin, ‘there was none so bold but his 
flesh crept for fear ; nor was it wonderful they should be dis- 
mayed, for never was so great an undertaking attempted by 
any nation since the world began.’ : 
The attack on the harbour, begun on a fine July morning, 
was, however, an easy success, thanks to French gallantry, 
Venetian seamanship, and Greek cowardice. Five days later 
the assault on the city began. The French, attacking by 
land, were kept at bay for ten days by repeated sorties. A 
simultaneous offensive by sea and land was then concerted. 
The land-attack was repulsed by Danish and English mercen- 
aries. The sea-attack has been described inimitably by 
Gibbon, who has carefully selected and weighed the state- 
ments of the Greek, Nicetas, and the Frenchman, Villehardouin. 


‘On the-side of the harbour the attack was more successfully 
conducted by the Venetians ; and that industrious people employed 
every resource that was known and practised before the invention 
of gunpowder. A double line, three bowshots in front, was formed 
by the galleys and ships; and the swift motion of the former was 
supported by the weight and loftiness of the latter, whose decks and 
poops and turrets were the platforms of military engines that dis- 
charged their shot over the heads of the first line. The soldiers who 
leaped from the galleys on shore immediately planted and ascended 
their scaling-ladders, while the large ships, advancing more slowly 
into the intervals and lowering a drawbridge, opened a way through 
the air from their masts to the rampart. In the midst of the conflict 
the Doge’s venerable and conspicuous form stood aloft in complete 
armour on the prow of the galley. . . . His vessel was the first that 
struck, and Dandolo was the first warrior on shore. . . . On a sudden, 
by an invisible hand (for the standard-bearer was probably slain), 
the banner of the Republic was fixed on the rampart, twenty-five 
towers were rapidly occupied, and, by the cruel expedient of fire, the 
Greeks were driven from the adjacent quarter.’ 4 


If this masterly description does not sufficiently stir our 
imagination, we may turn to the younger Palma’s illustration 
of the scene in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio. There we be- 
hold all the curious details of the battle: the scaling-ladders 
slung to the top-masts, the Venetians descending on their 
assailants like destroying angels, the sailors swarming along 
a yards. There, too, we discern the figure of the veteran 

oge. 


French gallantry, Venetian seamanship, and, as the 
historian Nicetas ruefully confessed, the corruption and 
cowardice of the Greeks, gave the Queen of Cities into the 
hands of the Latins. Had their conquest been as_per- 
manent as it was decisive, had they proceeded forthwith to 


1Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap. |x. (vol. vi. p. 396, ed. J. B. B 3 
Methuen, 1896-98). . ss J Bad 
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Palestine, had the Varlet of Constantinople been more ex- 
perienced, and the blind Emperor as heroic as the blind Doge, 
the story of the Fourth Crusade would be pleasanter reading. 
Unfortunately the difficulties of the young Alexius were 
apparent from the moment of his coronation. His intimacy 
with the Latin leaders annoyed the patriotic party, which 
included most of the aristocratic Greeks. His popularity 
with the rank and file of his subjects awakened jealousy in 
his incapable father, and waned when he attempted to turn 
the screw of taxation. He could neither fulfil his promises 
to the Crusaders, nor yet dispense with their protection ; 
and they agreed—in spite of papal protests—to winter in 
their camp beyond the Golden Horn, in order to defend the 
sovereigns they had restored, and to obtain—as they hoped— 
the stipulated satisfactions. 

In early February a counter-revolution was engineered 
by the Greek patriots, led by a Byzantine noble, nicknamed, 
from his shaggy eyebrows, Murtzuphlos. The Varlet was 
surprised and thrown into prison. There he was strangled 
by him of the eyebrows, who forthwith got himself crowned 
in Sta. Sofia. 

Murtzuphlos was in a stronger position than his predecessors 
in that he was under no financial obligations to the Crusaders. 
On the other hand, he was a legitimate object of attack in the 
eyes of the Latin clergy, both as a secret assassin and as the 
repudiator of the Varlet’s promises to submit the Greek Church 
to the See of Rome; while the Crusaders were presently 
pricked against him by personal resentment, he having laid 
for them a trap into which they would have fallen, had not. 
astute old Dandolo pointed out that it was imprudent to accept 
the dinner invitations of a Greek. 


The following March we find our Crusaders discussing the 
division of the spoil which they meant to get out of the Second 
Conquest of Constantinople ; and on April 9 the assault began 
with an attempt on the part of the French to scale the walls. 
The attempt failed; but old Dandolo did not allow his 
Venetians to be discouraged. He pointed out that the French 
was not so used to climbing masts and ladders as they were, 
and that no fortress in Syria and Dalmatia had been able to 
withstand the onslaughts of their forefathers. He offered 
five handsome rewards, in graduated sequence, to the premier 
scalers of the walls; and he played, in a vigorous peroration, 
on Venetian pride and Venetian cupidity. ‘ Be valiant, that 
the blood of your forefathers be proved in you, so that by the 
help of Jesus Christ and of St. Mark and by the prowess of 
your arms ye become masters of this city, and enjoy its riches.’ 
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Enjoy its riches—that unhappily was an only too prominent 
idea with these soldiers of the cross and one which makes the 
story of the Fourth Crusade a very disreputable page of 
European history. 

On April 12 the two tall galleys, the Pellegrino and Paradiso, 
were lashed together and brought immediately under one of 
the city towers. Platforms attached to the masts formed a 
gangway to the summit of the walls, and as soon as a footing 
was gained upon them, knights and huissiers, landing on the 
banks below, set up scaling ladders. : 

By nightfall, though they themselves did not at once 
realize the fact, the 20,000 Crusaders were in possession of 
a strongly fortified city of 400,000 inhabitants. Panic had 
seized the Greeks, who—as Nicetas tells us with imprecations 
—actually pulled down the outworks at the Golden Horn 
that they might fly the faster. 

Then began a hideous orgy of lust and rapine, which lasted 
through Holy Week. The French bishops had pronounced 
excommunication on the perpetrators of sacrilege ; but not 
only were these injunctions ineffectual restraints on a rude 
soldiery, enervated by unaccustomed luxury and seized with 
a fever of avarice, but the conduct of the leading churchmen 
contravened their own admonitions. The churches and 
monasteries of France were enriched by stolen relics ; and the 
Venetians, always notorious for pious thefts, annexed the 
bones of many saints and the picture of the Virgin still 
venerated in St. Mark’s. Pope Innocent reproved in no 
measured terms the cruelty, fornication, and sacrilege of the 
Latins, and asked pertinently how should ‘ the Greek Church 
return and respect the Holy See’ when she beheld in the 
Crusaders ‘such abominable darkness for which they might 
abhor them worse than dogs.’ 

Villehardouin merely deplored the ungentlemanly conduct 
of those who did not observe the covenant to bring all booty 
to one spot for equitable division. No contemporary lamented 
the feature of the Crusaders’ conduct which posterity so deeply 
resents—the wanton destruction of priceless works of art. 

From this point of view one is grateful to the Venetians, 
who preserved and transported intact! the bronze horses, 
which they placed above the portals of St. Mark’s. 

‘Four. steeds divine 


That strike the ground resounding with their feet, 
And from their nostrils snort ethereal flame.’ 


Rich and rare was the loot brought back by the Venetians, 


1It is said that the hind foot of one of the horses was broken in transit. A 
new one was cast, and Morosini, owner of the galley which had borne the horses 
from Constantinople, was allowed to keep the broken foot as a memorial, 
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who, better than the uncultured nations of the north, could 
appraise the worth of coloured marbles, and the craftsmanship 
of Byzantine goldsmiths, and the beauty of rich stuffs. Sub- 
stantial, too, were the additions to the Treasury, as the Allies 
paid in the stipulated terms for transport. But these gains 
were insignificant compared with the Republic’s territorial 
agerandizement resulting from Dandolo’s achievement. The 
blind old man had not only taken a city; he had broken up 
an Empire, and one-half of it was the share of the Republic. 
Not content with this, she purchased from Boniface of 
Montferrat, for the sum of 10,000 marks, the plum of his spoils 
—the large and fertile island of Crete. Ata bound she became 
the chief power in the Levant. The little lagoon city, with 
a population of some 2000 souls, had acquired seven or eight 
million new subjects. And Dandolo’s successor styled himself 
“Lord of one-fourth and one-half of the Roman Empire.’ 

It was a big enough title for a Duke of Venice, and Dandolo 
would not stand for election to the headship of the new Latin 
Empire. His refusal made him the real arbiter of the situa- 
tion, and he helped Count Baldwin of Flanders, the most 
blameless of the Latin leaders, to don the scarlet buskins of 
the Greek Emperor. 

To Venice, however, were reserved the chief ecclesiastical 
honours of the conquered city. Thomas Morosini was 
appointed Patriarch; and though Pope Innocent angrily 
censured a nomination by lay authority, he was obliged to 
invest the Venetian with the archiepiscopal pall. 


We know that the Roman tyranny over the Greek hierarchy 
served only to deepen the division between the Churches of 
the East and the West ; that the Latin Empire was a short- 
lived illusion ; that the immense expansion of Venice drained 
her vigour and created in her rival, Genoa, a costly antagonism. 

We know, too, that by shattering the Empire which was 
the bulwark of Europe against the Mussulman, Dandolo 
had prepared the ruin of his country and the disgrace of 
Christendom. 

Mercifully, these ultimate consequences lay beyond the 
range of the blind Doge’s mental vision ; though the passing 
of a few months sufficed to show him that it is one thing to 
apportion territories on the map and another to establish in 
and over them an effective rule. He died from the hardships 
of his masterly retreat from Adrianople, where he left Boniface 
of Montferrat a corpse, and Baldwin, the new-made Emperor, 
a prisoner in the hands of Greek rebels and their Bulgar allies. 
He was nearly a centenarian, yet the unabated vigour he 
showed during the fierce fighting of the spring months of 1205 
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makes us wonder whether it was not the disappointment of 
retreat rather than what Villehardouin tersely describes as 
its ‘moults grans domages’ which killed him. At Whit- 
suntide he was laid to rest in Sta. Sophia with great pomp and 
ceremony ; and above his grave, in a chapel appropriated 
to the Venetians, a magnificent tomb was reared. It was 
destroyed by the’ Sultan Mahomet II, whose fine aquiline 
features and crafty eyes were immortalized by a Venetian 
painter, Gentile Bellini. On his return from Constantinople, 
Bellini brought back with him to Venice the aged Doge’s 
sword, helmet, and breastplate. 


CeHVASE TE RY AV) 1 


TRAITORS OR PATRIOTS ? 


“Di Bajamonte fo questo terreno 
E mo per suo iniquo tradimento 
Se posto in comun per altrui spavento 
E per mostrar a tutti sempre seno.’ 
(Inscription on the column of infamy erected on 
the site of Tiepolo’s house.) 


_ ‘The Tiepoline conspiracy marks the point at which the central element 
in the government was fixed. From that moment Venice appears with the 
peculiar constitution which, for better or for worse, was to distinguish her 
from the rest of Italy.’ 

(Horatio Brown, Studies in Venetian History, vol. i.) 


HE division of the story of the nations into Constitutional, 

Political, Social, and Economic History is, of course, 

merely a convenient academic convention. The student 
must needs circumscribe his vision, prepare his labels, and 
present us with samples of the fabric ; but the fabric is really 
woven in one piece, with a running pattern of infinite com- 
plication, in which causes run into effects and effects change 
and pass into fresh causes, so that we can never isolate any 
one bit of it, and say: ‘ Here is a complete design ; we need 
not glance at its precedence or sequence.’ Thus the Con- 
stitutional Measure, known as the Serrata del Maggior Consiglio 
——the Closing of the Great Council—which marks an epoch in the 
history of Venice, must be viewed as a symptom of a social 
phenomenon, which, in every country and in every age, is a 
sequence of commercial and colonial expansion—the Rise of 
the Nouveaux Riches; an emergence which in its turn neces- 
sarily leads to a transference and readjustment of political 
power. The Servata was no coup d'état ; it was the inevitable 
completion and manifestation of a process which began when 
the Adriatic became a secure Venetian highway; which was 
accelerated as the Early Crusades offered a means of expansion 
in Syria and the Levant ; which leapt and bounded forward 
as the Fourth Crusade placed the rich islands of the Archi- 
pelago in the hands of merchant adventurers, men who were 
not, for the most part, of the Case Vecchte—the older noble 
houses which had given Venice her first rulers. Year after 
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year the new plutocrats acquired greater political power ; 
finally they desired and obtained its almost exclusive 
possession. Whereas in the other States of the peninsula 
fierce party strife issued in the establishment of a despotism, 
in Venice there rose, stone upon stone, a stately pyramid of 
oligarchy, with the Great Council as its broad base, and at its 
summit the increasingly ornamental, but increasingly impotent, 
figure of the Doge. 

The Measure of 1297, with successive supplementary enact- 
ments, shut out from the Council those whose forefathers had — 
not sat in it. It divided the population into two classes 
—one enfranchised, the other without political rights. It 
created a sharp distinction between gentiluomini and cittadint. 
There was, indeed, a wicket gate in the ring fence; notable 
men, and even those of foreign origin, who were proposed by 
the Doge and Council, might, on the nomination of three 
electors, be balloted for by the Quarantia—the highest 
judicial authority in the State. But when we recollect that 
each name had to obtain twelve votes, and that Doge, Council, 
and Quarantia were elected within the body of the Maggior 
Consiglio, we see that this gate for outsiders was exceedingly 
strait. On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
certain plums of office—notably the position of Chancellor 
and Secretary—were always open to citiadini ; that the Council 
was not reduced but enlarged after the Serrata; that it 
included practically all those families which had produced 
notable servants of the State, and possessed traditions and 
habits of authority ; and, further, that this very large number 
of genttluomint were equals among their peers.1 Since only 
sons born in wedlock could claim a seat in the Council, the 
Measure necessitated an inquisition into family history and 
the compilation of a register; and by and by the celebrated 
Libro D’oro came into existence—the official record of patrician 
births, marriages, and deaths. One of the reasons given for 
the Serrata by a sixteenth-century chronicler is the fear 
lest the purity of the Venetian race should be contaminated 
by a large admixture of foreign blood—‘ since many strangers 
reside in the city for purposes of trade.’ But we may surely 
find more probable and cogent motive for the change in the 
inconvenience and waste of time, occasioned by the annual 
elections, which, for the avoiding of party intrigues and 
corruption, were conducted on a curiously elaborate system. 
And just as the Great Council was created in 1172 as a measure 
of public safety, so the Serrata was doubtless justified in con- 
temporary opinion by the danger and difficulty of the days 


_} Cardinal Comparini, Rep. di Ven., lib. i. ed. 1678, maintains that on 
this account the Venetian Constitution cannot be called an oligarchy. 
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when Venice was engaged in her long disastrous war with 
Genoa. 

It is noteworthy that the successive steps towards Olig- 
archy encountered only three outbursts of opposition ; and 
that this opposition met with a censensus of condemnation 
from Venetian chroniclers. 

The first outburst was that of the people, who suddenly 
reaffirmed their ancient rights in the election of the Doge. 
The body of Dandolo II was scarcely cold before they made a 
tush to the Piazza, and there, with ‘most piercing words and 
voices ’ (voci e parole pungentissime), proclaimed a member of 
one of the oldest of the Case Vecchie, a certain Jacopo Tiepolo. 
He was a kinsman of a former Doge (Tiepolo II, 1268-75), 
and this fact by itself would perhaps have made him obnoxious 
to the ruling aristocracy, always fearful of the hereditary 
principle. Had this Jacopo been a man of vaulting ambition 
and decisive action he might have changed the current of 
Venetian history in the direction of autocracy, but, being ‘a 
quiet and pacific ’ person (un uomo quieto e pacifico), he eluded 
his well-wishers and slipped away to Marocco—now the third 
station on the northward line from Mestre, then a spot safely 
remote on the Trevisan march. The measure of his great 
refusal and the danger of the crisis may, however, be learned 
from the fact that the Quarantuno—the Forty-One Electors 
—did not venture to bring out their ballot-boxes and their 
wax pellets, and set the childishly complicated machinery 
of election in motion, till two days had passed, ‘ fearing,’ 
says Chronicler Sanudo, ‘that if they elected any other 
than Tiepolo, the people would rise.’ The lot fell on 
Perazzo Gradenigo—a man of the new aristocracy, imbued 
with its political aims, and well qualified by temperament 
and ability to advance them. He was in the prime of 
life—only thirty-eight years of age—and was Podesta of 
Capo d’Istria, whither, in 1389, ten armed galleys were sent 
to fetch him. He was received with ominous silence by the 
populace. 


The second motion of opposition proceeded from the 
Borghesia—the middle class. Its instigator was one Marco 
Bocconio, a man ‘ seated in the mean ’ in every sense ; neither 
noble nor artisan; neither poor nor enormously wealthy ; 
just the sort of person who might have hoped for future political 
advancement either for himself or his children. He was, 
moreover, in character a man of action and resource, ‘ bold 
and ready for evil,’ according to the chronicler, who has 
evidently no sympathy with political aspiration thwarted and 
disappointed by the Serrata. 
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The story of Bocconio’s rising, as told by Sanudo, has 
something pathetically childish about it. His self-assertion 
was so futile, his relentless opponents so entirely superior. 
He and his friends determined to make themselves members 
of the Council by physical force. They assembled in the 
Piazza, tramped into the Palace ; they belaboured the doors 
of the Great Hall—not the existing Sala del Maggior Consiglio 
but a smaller and possibly ground-floor room in that enlarge- 
ment of the original Byzantine building effected by Sebastian 
Ziani. They believed that the process of election was taking 
place, and called out that they wished to have a share in it, 
and to be eligible for seats. The Doge sent to say that they 
were misinformed, that the Council was occupied in delibera- 
tion, not election ; that they could not enter for the present. 
Again they beat upon the door, and the tumult in the Piazza 
increased. Presently the Doge sent his ushers to the door, 
with a message differing suspiciously from the first. The 
leaders might enter five at a time. Those who succeeded in 
the ballot could remain; those who failed would come out 
again, and must promise to retire quietly. Five were forth- 
with admitted, Bocconio among them. The great doors were 
shut anda guard set. Presently another five were summoned ; 
then another, till some hundred and fifty had entered. But 
none came forth. Late in the evening, the members of the 
Council emerged armed into the Piazza. Then the corpses 
of the ringleaders, who five by five had been condemned to 
“the extreme penalty,’ were brought forth, with the command 
that if any touched them he should share their fate. The 
crowd, struck with sudden horror, slunk away ; and ‘ when it 
was seen,’ says Sanudo, ‘that no one ventured to approach 
the bodies, the Doge was assured of the people’s obedience.’ 
Some days later, on account of the stench, the corpses 
were buried. And thus ended this sedition, so that no 
one afterwards dared to open his mouth or do ‘after a 
like fashion.’ 


The third and last and most dramatic protest against the 
Oligarchy was made by the old aristocracy, whose motives 
and aims were less simple and pure than those of Bocconio. 
Indeed, private feuds and spite and ambition seem to have 
been the dynamics of the conspiracy, though it is symptomatic 
of the times that these were tacked to the public discontents, 
gathering round such events as the disastrous war with Ferrara 
and the Papal Interdict with all its repercussions on civil 
and commercial life. It is only human to be ‘ agin the Govern- 
ment ’ when the credit of the State and one’s own purse are 
touched ; while bureaucracy’s new police measures, particu- 
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larly the attempt to stop street brawls by a ban against 
bearing arms, were particularly obnoxious to the arrogant 
and lawless members of the old families. 

As always happens in such crises, a trifling incident applied 
the spark to a matchwood pile of grievances. One of the 
Signori di Notte—the picturesque title of the night police— 
stopped Pietro Querini, scion of a distinguished Casa Vecchia, 
and insisted on searching him for arms. Querini, furious at 
what he stigmatized as unwarrantable interference, tripped 
up the officer. An unseemly brawl was the result, and Querini 
was fined. His elder brother, Marco, had also his grievance, 
hali-impersonal, half-private, as grievances are apt to be. 
The position of Ducal Councillor, solicited by, and refused 
to him, had been bestowed on a Dalmatian, though as 
ae insisted, a statute forbade Dalmatians to hold that 
office. 

Both the brothers were sensitive and open to suspicion, 
for upon both their names there was a slur. Pietro had been 
fined 500 ducats + for a misdemeanour when Bailo of Negro- 
pont ; Marco had been censured for abandoning Castel Tedaldo 
in the war of Ferrara and surviving when most of the garrison 
were killed. The censure may have been deserved; for 
though a brave and experienced soldier, he and all the Querini 
were opposed to Doge Gradenigo’s interference in the succession 
to Ferrara, which brought Venice into conflict with the Pope. 
If the names Guelf and Ghibelline had ever a meaning in 
Venetian history, it was at this juncture—the older nobility 
representing the Guelfs, the Doge, and his ‘new men,’ the 
Ghibelline, anti-papal party. Another Querini, Jacopo, had 
been the recognized and much respected leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Council Chamber, and there had spoken eloquently 
against the war with its inevitable expenditure of lives and 
money, and its flouting of the Pontiff ‘ who was the Vicar of 
God on Earth.’ Nicolo Querini, Canon of Castello, and 
parish priest of St. Basso, was of the same mind as 
Jacopo; while two or three Badoers—representing a family 
originally called Participazi, which had given seven early 
Doges to the Republic—belonged to the same group of Guelf 
discontents. ; Deh ot 

The group began to meet regularly to discuss their griev- 
ances at Ca ‘Grande ’—the Querini palace on the farther side 
(di 1a) of the Pontoon Bridge, which at this time spanned the 
Canalazzo at Rialto. To them were added certain Ferrarese 
and Florentines, some of the many foreigners residing in 

1 He had allowed his young son to assault a Jew and had not punished 


him. The viewing of this negligence as a culpable misdemeanour gives us 
a high idea of Venetian justice. 


a 
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Venice—and one Marco Donato, a citizen of the parish of 
the Maddalena. Presently Marco Querini sent for his son- 
in-law, Bajamonte Tiepolo, feeling sure of his sympathy and 
support. a 

Bajamonte was connected with all the old families who 
were in opposition to the Government, and was well fitted by 
birth, circumstance, ‘and personality to be their leader. His 
father was that Jacopo on whom the people’s choice had 
fallen in 1289, and who might have had the Dogeship had he 
not withdrawn quickly from the city. His grandparents were 
the Doge Lorenzo Tiepolo and Marchesina, his wife, daughter 
of Bohemond of Brienne, King of Serbia: thence probably 
his curious name, Bohemond, becoming in the soft Venetian 
dialect, Baiamond or Bajamonte. He was extremely wealthy, 
and nature had given him a fine presence, and a charm of 
speech and manner, which won for him the soubriquet of I1 
Gran Cavaliere. This Great Cavalier had been condemned in 
1300 for peculation in the office of Podesta in a remote Venetian 
dependency. Execution of the sentence had, however, been 
postponed ; and the Forty who imposed it actually elected 
him one of their number in 1303. He attributed both ex- 
posure and censure to the Doge, and prudence or dudgeon 
had caused him in the same year to retire to his mainland 
villa near Marocco. There he received, and accepted, his 
father-in-law’s invitation. 

The friends, having found a leader, worked themselves 
into a fine state of fury against the Government, which had 
slighted and offended them, and had excluded ‘so many 
virtuous citizens from the Great Council.’ In vain, Jacopo 
counselled moderation and purely constitutional and legitimate 
opposition, while Donato, alarmed at the turn things were 
taking, absented himself from the meetings. Bajamonte 
expressed the sentiment of the majority when he declared 
that the task now to hand was to place ‘a good ruler at the 
head of the State, one who would restore ancient conditions 
and preserve public freedom.’ Did he, the grandson of a 
Doge, great-grandnephew of John of Brienne, Emperor of 
Constantinople, think of himself when he made this recom- 
mendation ? 

Presently the plot developed ;—its object the assassination 
of the Doge and a wholesale slaughter of the new aristocracy ; 
its date the Feast of St. Vitus (June the fifteenth). Badoer, 
whose family had long resided near Padua, where they were 
well known and influential, was dispatched to the mainland 
to collect volunteers and mercenaries.- Tiepolo and Marco 
Querini were to raise and lead two separate armed bands, 
which by two different routes were to converge on the Piazza 
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—then, as now, the heart of Venice. Thus the plan from its 
inception contained a fatal element of weakness—a division 
into three parts of a comparatively small force, under three 
coequal commanders, who had not been accustomed to co- 
operate with one another. 

The conspirators of course counted on the unpreparedness 
of the Government—and in this count they were mistaken. 
On the afternoon of Sunday, June 14, the day before the date 
fixed for action, Marco Donato demanded a private interview 
with the Doge. Whether his conscience pricked him, or 
whether he hoped for the reward he ultimately obtained— 
a place in the Great Council, thus removing in his own case 
the grievance of the ‘ Serrata ’—we do not know. Certain it 
is he turned informer. Gradenigo at first disbelieved his 
story ; but when he sent three officials to investigate into the 
alleged activity in the Querini and Tiepolo houses, they were 
met with drawn swords as they attempted to land at Rialto, 
and fled for their lives. 

Then the elderly Doge acted with the cool promptness he 
had shown throughout his thirty difficult years of rule. The 
Consiglieri, Avvogadori, and Signori di Notte were summoned ; 
the whole sestieve of S. Marco was roused, and armed ; guards 
were posted at the calli debouching on to the Piazza; and 
through the hot June night messengers rowed over the lagoons 
to Burano, Murano, and Chioggia, bidding their governors 
raise and bring up troops to meet extraordinary peril. As 
day dawned there came a change of weather. A cool wind 
blew up, and rapidly rose to a hurricane; there was a noise 
of lashing waves and growling thunder. Presently came 
flashes of terrific lightning, followed by torrential rain. 
There is always something fearsome about a storm on the 
lagoons, and nowhere does wet weather, especially when it 
succeeds a spell of heat, produce a greater sense of chill and 
discomfort, or a stranger suspension of all business than in 
Venice. Bajamonte was discouraged by the atmospheric 
conditions ; he started late, and halted again at San Zuliano, 
hoping vainly that the rain would cease. He had doubtless 
counted on his hereditary and personal popularity with 
the plebs; but as he halted, and then pushed on up the 
Merceria, he not only received no support, but was conscious 
of hostility. f 

Marco Querini, meanwhile, marching by way of the Calle dei 
Fabri, had already reached the Ponte de Dai, called at that 
period most appropriately Ponte di Malpasso. As he emerged 
into the Piazza he perceived that it was full of armed men— 
not the expected troops of Badoer, but a band led by Marco 
Giustiniani of San Moisé, always an enemy of the Tiepoli. 
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The fight was desperate and decisive. Querini and his two 
sons were killed, his adherents put to flight. 

News of the disaster reached the Gran Cavalier as he 
sheltered under a spreading elm tree at San Zulian. He 
pushed on along the Merceria—and then the Lord sold 
Bajamonte ‘into the hands of a woman.’ A mortar hurtled 
through the air: it missed the leader, but struck down his 
standard-bearer, who bore a fine new banner embroidered 
with the sacred name of Liberty. The Great Cavalier, bespat- 
tered with the blood and brains of the unfortunate man, lost 
his nerve for a moment, and his followers fell back in con- 
fusion. He conducted them back by the way they had come, 
and got them safely across the bridge, which he broke by 
destroying some of the boats. Barricaded in the houses and 
campt of the Querini-Tiepoli quarter, he was comparatively 
safe; and had Badoer’s reinforcements arrived, [1 Gran 
Cavaliere might even then have continued to be a menace to 
the State. But Badoer’s boats, on that night of storm, had 
run aground; and he and his mercenaries had been captured 
by the loyal Podesta of Chioggia, whose own reinforcements 
for the Doge had arrived safely at San Marco. 

Gradenigo, having Badoer in his grasp, and being assured 
that the people had no inclination to aid and abet the rebels, 
felt that mercy was the best policy in the case of so rich and 
popular a person as Bajamonte. Milanese merchants offered 
to act as mediators; but the conspirators, still ignorant of 
Badoer’s misfortune, haughtily rejected their services. Two 
councillors brought a conciliatory message from the Doge. 
Bajamonte, perhaps distrusting it, dismissed them summarily. 
Last came one, aged and much respected, who, with long and 
lee argument, convinced the conspirators that their game 
was lost. 


To the rank and file full pardon was offered on condition 
that they took an oath of fealty to the Government. The 
leaders were banished for four years to different specified 
places, with the warning that if they attempted to return 
their property would be sequestrated. Only Badoer was 
treated as a rebel. He had committed the technical treason 
of recruiting foreigners to overthrow the Republic: he and 
his chief followers were hanged between the columns on the 
following Sunday. 

Perhaps the majority of the Great Council who had passed 
in haste the easy sentence on Bajamonte repented at leisure 
of their leniency. For eleven years he never ceased to be a 
source of danger and anxiety to the Republic, as he flitted 
from Padua to Trieste, from Trieste to Dalmatia, the creator 
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and centre of innumerable plots. Though Venetians had more 
of the colonists’ temper and were less home-keeping than the 
inhabitants of other Italian cities, they evinced in exile the 
restless nostalgia of all the fuorusciti. The pull of the patria 
was irresistible, its memory was ‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow.’ 
The rich Gran Cavalier was a more important person ! in his 
day than his poor contemporary, Dante, and was doubtless a 
pleasanter guest ; but when weary of climbing the stairs of his 
numerous hosts—all enemies of. the Republic—he never 
enjoyed the exquisite revenge of consigning in immortal verse 
the soul of a Gradenigo or a Giustiniani to the lowest circles 
of Inferno. Venice at length set a price upon his head ; but 
a timely natural death saved him from further obloquy, and 
her from further harass. 

Before that date, however, the Great Council had decreed 
that the Tiepolo house in Campo S. Agostino should be razed 
to the ground, On its site a column was erected, inscribed 
with the curious commemorative and warning verse I have 
placed at the head of this chapter. Some of the marbles of 
the house were assigned for the restoration of the little Church 
of S. Vitus—in Venetian, San Vio ; and it was further decreed 
that the Saints’ Day (June 15) ‘should ne’er go round from 
this time to the ending of the world,’ but on it should be 
remembered the great deliverance of the State. The lady 
who slew Bajamonte’s standard-bearer, being asked to name 
her reward, requested that upon that festa she might fly the 
banner of the Republic from the fateful casement ; and, further, 
that the procurators of St. Mark, who were her landlords, 
should never raise the rent of her house—the first on the left 
side of the Merceria, entering it from the Piazza. Above the 
sotto portico del Cappello Nero may still be seen a quaint relief 
representing a woman heaving a mortar, and in the pave- 
ment below a small white stone marks the precise spot where 
the missile fell. 

In the Correr Museum—transferred in 1922 from the 
Fondaco dei Turchi to the Piazza, and entered beneath the 
Ascension Portico—we find in Sala XXV, various relics of the 
Tiepoline conspiracy. There is the flag which the ‘ Vecchia ’ 
was permitted to fly from her window : there, too, is a curious 
settecento picture representing her notable performance ; and 
there is the ‘column of infamy’ erected on the site of Ca 
Tiepolo. The column, Tassini tells us, was broken shortly 
after its erection by one of Bajamonte’s followers, and was 


1 He had powerful maternal relatives in Slavonia and the maritime cities 
of Dalmatia; and he had been Podesta in Sebenico and Ferrara, and had 
everywhere won popularity; he had property, too, in Dalmatia and the 
march of Treviso. 
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removed for protection to the near neighbourhood of the 
Parish Church of S. Agostino (San Stin). In the eighteenth 
century it came into the possession of an ‘ antiquario,’ who 
sold it to Duke Melzi, in whose lovely garden on the Lake of 
Como it was set up for many years. His heirs restored it to 
Venice. 

Such are the trifling material relics of a critical and 
dramatic episode ; but its real memorial was not a pillar, or 
a stone in the pavement, or a coloured banner, but an institu- 
tion. The people perspicaciously fixed upon this fact when 
they made their songs upon I] Gran Cavaliere : 


‘Del mille tresento e diese 

A mezzo el mese delle ceriese, 
Bagiamonte passd el ponte 

E per esso fo fatto il consegio di diese’ 


(In a thousand three hundred and ten, in the middle of the month 
of cherries, Bagiamonte passed over the bridge, and because of him 
was made the Council of Ten.) 


A supremely dangerous moment called for an expeditious 
and secret executive power. Other Governments might have 
nominated a temporary dictator ; it is characteristic of Venice 
that she elected a board. Ten reputable men, holders of any 
office, but belonging to ten different families (in those days 
of family feuds this was a point rightly insisted upon), were 
appointed to ‘meet the present distress’ of the two months 
immediately following the Tiepoline conspiracy. The distress 
did not cease as speedily as the Doge and his Councillors had 
hoped. It was clear that Baiamonte’s machinations were and 
might long be a danger to the State ; but the singular efficiency 
of this Board of Public Safety allayed alarm. It instituted 
a water patrol of a hundred armed men for lagoons and canals, 
and a guard of twice that number for the environs of the 
palace, where they were always to be on duty. It appointed 
ten night-watchmen in every parish, and without a permit 
from them no one after the ringing of the evening bell might 
pass from one parish to another. It ordered every sestierve 
to raise and train a militia force of 1500 men, ready to 
march armed to the Piazza if the ‘Marangon’ rang as a 
tocsin from the Campanile. Its vigilance was unceasing and 
reassuring. 

At Michaelmas the Doge came to the Great Council and 
demanded a prolongation of the powers of the Council of Ten. 
Successive prolongations made it indispensable. It became - 
the necessary and perfect instrument, the sign and symbol of 
the New Order, which had triumphed over the People and the 
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Old Nobility. In 1335 it was an integral and principal part 
of the constitutional machinery of a State which escaped the 
fate of every other Italian principality enslaved by individual 
despots, because, under the most forceful and one of the least 
popular of all her Doges, she evolved and crystallized a singu- 
lar and stable form of oligarchy. 


‘CHAPTER VIII 
THE TRAGEDY OF MARIN FALIER 


‘Questo Doge de’ Veneti, magistrato sacro in tutti i secoli, l’altro ieri 
fu decollato nel vestibolo dell’ istesso Palazzo. . . . Se alcuno esaminera la 
disciplina e le costumanza di quella citta . . . si accorgera che nulla di pit 
grande avvenne ai nostri tempi nella Italia.’ p 

(Lettere di Petvarca.) 


z HERE is still in the Doges’ Palace the black veil 
painted over Falier’s picture, and the staircase + 
whereon he was first crowned Doge and subsequently 

decapitated.’ So wrote Lord Byron, and he added: ‘ This 

was the thing which most stirred my imagination in Venice.’ 

The ‘thing’ indeed spurred his facile muse to unusual 
efforts in historical research; and if the resultant tragedy 
palpitates with ideas of liberty which belonged to the life 
and times of its author rather than to those of its protagonist, 
and exhibits the elementary stagecraft of a tyro, it at least 
shows a very vivid realization of unique circumstances. 

Another poet, a greater lover, man, and scholar than Lord 
Byron, born not five centuries but only five lustva later than 
the hapless Doge, reveals—also in private correspondence— 
the same intensity of interest in Falier’s fate. It is to him 
“one of the most interesting events of the day’; it is also 
one of the ‘ most ambiguous and inexplicable.’ He had known 
the Doge personally, at close quarters ; but he does not speak 
of him and his disgrace with real cordiality or pity. Is there 
a trace of jealousy in his statement that this ‘ vecchio,’ this 
old Falier, as envoy to the Pope at Avignon, had carried 
through a negotiation for peace, which ‘I before him had 
vainly laboured to conclude ’ ? 

It was ‘on the banks of the Rhone ’—not of the Tiber, as 
some historians have stated—that the Cavaliere Faliero, Count 
of Valle Marina, member of an ‘ old house ’ which had already 
given two Doges to the Republic, and sometime holder of 
various important posts, learned that his country had conferred 
on him the highest honour she had to offer. ‘He neither 


Byron here shows his usual inaccuracy. The present ‘Giant’s Staircase’ 
was not erected till later, between 1484 and 1501. The older staircase was 
demolished. 
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expected nor desired it,’ says Petrarch. Never, like his 
successor in misfortune, Francesco Foscari, had he played for 
popularity and intrigued for votes. His immediate pre- 
decessor, Andrea Dandolo (whose tomb in the Baptistery of 
St. Mark’s is so eloquently described by Ruskin), was so much 
younger than himself that he could not have expected to 
outlive and replace him. Falier was seventy-six; but his 
vigour seemed unimpaired, though undoubtedly he had lost 
adaptability ; and we may well believe that natural irascibility 
and arrogance had set into confirmed habits of speech and 
outlook. The ‘ greatness thrust upon him’ accorded too ill 
with his temperament to be welcome. Had he not watched 
during the course of a long life the tightening of the Doge’s 
bonds? Did he not guess that his own Promissione—the 
coronation oath—would, like that of each of his predecessors 
since 1229, pare away a little more of the Ducal freedom ? 
Did he not know that he would be forbidden to correspond 
with the Pope or Emperor—to both of whom he had been 
ambassador ; forbidden to open letters from them, or from 
any other foreign potentate, save in the presence of the 
Council ; forbidden to accept a fief from them for himself or 
his nephew (his only near relative), or to buy land outside 
the Dukedom of Venice, or to raise a loan, or to interfere with 
any ecclesiastical election, or to solicit office for a friend ? 
It would be disagreeable, too, to be forced to contribute to 
public loans, and to have the number of one’s household fixed 
by a meddling oligarchy—even if twenty servants, including 
cooks, proved to be sufficient for a man accustomed to splendid 
and lavish living. 

But the appointment might not be declined ;} and Marin 
Falier said farewell to the sunny Provengal city, and turned 
his face northward. It was the first week in October when 
he reached the lagoons—a season when they usually exhibit 
their most enchanting atmospheric effects; but he found them 
sheeted in a cold, wet mist, So dense did the fog become 
that his barge missed the Rio—now crossed by the Bridge of 
Sighs—beneath the private ducal apartments, and landed at 
the Piazzetta. Thus, as was afterwards remarked, the new 
Doge, passing to the Ducal Palace, walked ‘between the 
columns ’—the ill-starred place of execution. 

The news which reached Venice a month later must have 
seemed, till a more sinister event was consummated, a sufficient 
fulfilment of the evil omen. The Venetian fleet of thirty-five 
galleys and two dozen lighter craft, apparently safe for the 
winter within the Greek harbour of Portolungo, opposite the 

1 Fourteen years later, when Contarini III wished to decline the Dogeship, 
he was threatened with the confiscation of all his property. 
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island of Sapienza, was surprised and captured by the Genoese 
Admiral, Paganino Doria. 

No heavier blow had ever struck the State ; and as usual 
she showed herself a stern mistress to careless or unsuccessful 
servants. Admiral Pisani was fined and deprived of command 
for life. Querini—who had been culpably negligent in watch- 
ing the harbour—was cashiered for six years. ‘ 

The shock and the danger of this defeat at Sapienza must 
not be forgotten when we consider Falier’s story. They 
postulate a general state of nervous tension ; a readiness for 
swift and desperate action on the part of the Government ; 
and suspicion and criticism of that Government by those 
inexorably excluded from it. 

All through the dreary, anxious winter, a good many 
sparks must have run about in the stubble in various circles 
in Venice. In the Ducal Palace there surely smouldered a dull 
heat of resentment ; and there may have been quite a number 
of small, quickly suppressed conflagrations at the arsenal, 
until, in April, some fat was thrown upon the dormant fires 
by foolish patrician hands, and the mounting flames, rushing 
together, threatened to burn down that elaborate, carefully 
devised, many-tiered structure which was the Venetian con- 
stitution. The chatty historian, Sanudo, fathering his informa- 
tion on an older but anonymous and missing chronicle, gives 
usa circumstantial account of the way the trouble began in 
the Ducal Palace on Gtovedi Grasso,’ the Thursday before 
Lent ; while official documents and older chronicles? give 
us similar main-structural facts, though without Sanudo’s 
picturesque details. 

Carnival Thursday, everywhere observed as a holiday, had 
a special significance in fourteenth-century Venice since it 
was tacked to a national celebration of the Venetian triumph 
over the Patriarch of Aquileja towards the end of the twelfth 
century. Ever after, the Patriarch paid for himself and his 
twelve canons the symbolic tribute of a fine bull and a dozen 
fat porkers. After a little bull-baiting? in the Piazza the 

1 Byron, confessing that he cannot bring himself to speak of ‘ Fat 
Thursday,’ calls it ‘Holy Thursday,’ which is the proper designation of 
Thursday in Holy Week, or Maundy Thursday. Strange to say, Horatio 
Brown translates Giovedit Grasso as ‘Maundy Thursday,’ not only in his 
accounts of the Falier conspiracy (Venetian Republic, p. 204, and the essay 
in Studies in Venetian History), but in his English version of Molmenti’s 
Venice, The Golden Age. A national festa and all-night revelling and feasting 
would, of course, never have occurred in a penitential season. 

2 Especially Lorenzo de Monacis (Venetii Remondini, 1769); Sabellico 
(De Vitis Principem) ; Zancarolo (Bib. Marciana, Cl. vii. Ital. Codex 1524) : 


Nicolo Trevisan (Bib. Marciana, Cl. xi. Ital. Codex xxxii.) ; Antonio Morosini 
(Bib. Marciana, Cl. vii. Ital. Codex mmxlviii.). 


’ The bull slaughter was abolished in 1520 on the ground that it was 
undignified for the Signoria—‘ non é decoroso.’ 
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beasts were slain by the head of the Butchers’ Guild. The 
big two-handed weapon used on this occasion is preserved in 
the Correr Museum unto this day. Athletic sports then took 
place, culminating in the Forze d’Ercoli, a pyramid of acrobats, 
of which also the Museo retains a memory in a clever wooden 
model. The flight of the Turk (volo del Turco) followed—i.. 
the descent of a youth on a tight rope stretched from the 
summit of the Campanile to the Loggia on the Piazzetta side 
of the Ducal Palace, where the Doge sat and applauded the 
perilous feat. An exhibition of fireworks closed the festal 
evening of the plebs. But at a later hour on this Gioved? 
Grasso, 1355, the Dogaressa had a select party in the private 
apartments of the Palace. Inflamed by love and wine, a 
certain young patrician behaved himself in unseemly fashion, 
and was ejected from the festal scene. Next day a ribald 
distich 1 was found affixed to the wooden chair which was 
then the Doge’s throne : 


“Marin Falier 

Has a wife that is fair ; 
He has to keep her 
While others enjoy her.’ 


Of the Dogaressa, née Gradenigo, we know very little. 
Presumably she was younger than her husband ; while it has 
also been suggested that the Marin Falier of the couplet was 
not the Doge, but his favourite nephew and namesake. Cer- 
tainly on this occasion the Doge had no cause for jealousy, for 
the obnoxious attentions of the impertinent young spark were 
directed not towards the Dogaressa but to one of her ladies. 
He read the insulting inscription, guessed its author, and 
demanded his punishment. Michel Steno was arrested and 
brought before the Quarantia, the Forty. He confessed his 
delinquency, and the reverend signors ‘ regarded his youth,’ 
and actually viewed ‘the heat of love’ as an extenuating 
circumstance. Possibly the outburst of boyish petulance 
expressing itself in a lewd couplet seemed harmless in compari- 
son with the offences constantly brought before them. For 
unearned privileges and wealth were producing their inevit- 
able effect on the younger generation. Some of their ‘ bloods ’ 
were sinking in the ‘ fango della loro sfrenata lascivia ’ which 
Dante found in Venice. Some had scandalized the poet 
Petrarch—a man neither strait-laced nor narrow-minded— 
with their supercilious atheism. Many were terrifying peace- 
ful citizens and worrying the authorities by their wild night 
life, their brutal jokes, and braggart insolence. The sentence 


1‘Marin Falier de la bella mugier 
I altri la gode e lui la mantien.’ 
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passed by the Forty on Michel Steno is variously reported ; 

at the highest estimate it was a light one. The researches of 
industrious Italians! seem to prove that other young men 
were associated and were punished with him for drawing and 
scribbling offensively in the private apartments of the Doge. 
These sentences appear to have been passed in the November 
preceding the Carnival ball; but it is, of course, possible that 
Steno, punished in the autumn, may have been pardoned by 
the Dogaressa, and have been impertinent to the Contarini 
lady after the excitement of feasting and dancing. 

The one fact on which all the chroniclers are agreed is 
that Marin Falier, in whose opinion a grave act of lése-majesté 
had been committed, was deeply incensed at the lightness ? 
with which the incidents were treated. However varied the 
details given us—and many of them are doubtless ‘ touched 
up’ or imaginary—taken together they represent an essential — 
accuracy. They show us an arrogant spirit fretting and 
fettered in magnificence ; a ‘ vecchio’ stung—as the old are 
often stung—by the thoughtless taunts of the young; an old 
soldier tingling with senile vindictiveness, and with no son to 
take up the cudgels for him or to start one of those family 
feuds which lent such zest to medieval life ; a septuagenarian 
who compares present political and social conditions with 
those of fifty years since ; a conservative looking back wist- 
fully at ‘ the good old days,’ yet goaded by personal arrogance 
into a scheme of revolution. 

The scheme seemed to come into his life with the insidious- 
ness and force of destiny. While he nursed his rancour, 
certain persons, injured like himself by the arrogance of the 
new aristocracy, appealed to him for redress. One Gisello, 
head of the Arsenalotti, the Arsenal employés, had been struck 
on the cheek by the patrician, Marco Barbaro. A sea-captain, 
Ixarello by name, had suffered a similar insult. They were 
the type of men Falier had known and trusted in his days 
of active service ; the type, too, of those four experienced 
seamen he had promoted to command a squadron for the 
harrying of the Genoese, after the Venetians had lost their 
fleet at Sapienza through the cowardice and incompetence of 
Querini and other nobles. The Doge’s blood boiled as they 
recounted their wrongs, and froze as he remembered and 
declared his impotence. He was their helpless companion in 
misfortune, the sport of the arrogant, governing caste. 

‘When one cannot bind an evil beast one must kill it,’ 


1 Fulinari, Ven. vii. 99-109; Cuchetti, Arch. Ven. xxix. 202 ; Lazzarini, 
N. Arch. Ven. xiii. 

* Steno justified the leniency of his judges by his subsequent life. He 
discharged several important offices, and though censured after the defeat 
off Pola in 1379, he became Doge in 1401, 
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quoth Gisello. And Falier saw revenge and freedom and power 
within his grasp. That very night, April 3-4, within the 
arcana of the Palace, the Doge took the first steps in rash 
conspiracy against the State in concert with persons previously 
unknown to him. Propaganda was carried on among the 
Arsenal men, the dock hands, and the seafaring natives of 
the Castello sestzere. A scheme was concocted which seems to 
have included both the circulation of a false report of the 
approach of a Genoese fleet, and the provoking of disturbances 
of various parts of the city, which would give Falier an excuse 
for surrounding the Palace with armed men. It was calculated 
that the nobles would descend en masse and unarmed to the 
Piazza to ascertain the facts. The confederates would then 
fall on them with the cry, Viva Il Principe Falier! April the 
15th was fixed as the date of this St. Bartholomew of the 
Venetian nobility. 

But on the day before the night when action was to begin, 
Falier, who had hitherto associated only with strangers, 
seemed to feel the need of a friend’s counsel. _He summoned 
a rich merchant with whom he had long been intimate, by 
name Nicold Zucuol, a man with many sons and daughters, 
some of whom—doubtless on account of their father’s wealth 
—had married into noble houses. To him Falier talked rather 
darkly of the plot, protesting that he had always been the 
people’s friend,1 and affirming that we ‘ shall see what we shall.’ 
Zucuol, prudent commerciale as he was, tried to calm the old 
man. ‘According to one account, he feigned not to understand 
his insinuations, departed heavy at heart, and did nothing ; 
and for this negligence? was subsequently censured and 
punished by the Ten. But the Florentine, Matteo Villani, 
generally well informed, assures us that Zucuol convinced 
Falier of his foolishness, and, furnished with the token of the 
ducal signet ring, hastened to the leaders of the conspiracy 
to say that the Doge had changed his mind and would have 
no part init. Such conduct would account for the subsequent 
unfriendly attitude of the people, who must have believed 
themselves betrayed by the Doge. 

On the same day a certain Bergamasque furrier, or leather 
merchant, who had joined the conspirators, warned a good 
client not to walk abroad on the 15th. Being pressed for more 
information, he revealed the existence of a plot ; but whether 
from ignorance or caution, he did not implicate the Doge. 
The patrician client, Leon by name, went to the Ducal Palace 


1‘To vou ardar e favorizar il popolo in tutto quello che io potero perche 
io cognosco che i sono in raxon,’ are the words put into his mouth by Lorenzo 
de Monacis. 

2 Trevisan, who was one of the Ten, ought to have known the truth. 
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to impart his information. Falier made light of it, and per- 
haps overdid his part, for Leon, more suspicious than ever, 
urged that the privy councillors should be summoned. Mean- 
while two members of the Contarini family had scented dis- 
turbance among the inhabitants of Castello; and this time 
the name of the Doge was mentioned as ‘ chapo e guida del 
dito tratato.’ . 

The Ten acted with their usual awesome swiftness. They 
met, not in the Palace, but in the Monastery of San Salvador, 
and excluded from the sitting Falier’s nephew. Calendario 
(whom tradition names as the Palace architect) and his son 
were arrested and examined with torture. Their confessions 
implicated the Doge. They were hanged with Bertuccio 
Ixarello and nine others from the red columns on that loggia,? 
facing the Piazzetta in the old Palace, from which the Doge 
watched the sports and bull-baiting of Carnival Thursday. 
Others were dealt with more leniently. Calendario’s son 
and the Doge’s nephew were imprisoned for life. 


There is something almost ridiculous about this pricked 
bubble of a plot, something crude and foolhardy about the 
conspirators. It is difficult to think of its leader as an ex- 
perienced general and diplomat ; and one is not surprised to 
find his acquaintance, Petrarch, declaring that the public 
must all along have formed a false estimate of his character, 
since he proved himself to possess ‘more courage than judg- 
ment ’—st mostra fornito piu di coraggio che di senso. But 
Sanudo surely gives us the key of the enigma when he connects 
this final explosion with an incident in Falier’s past, and tells 
how, when he was Count of Valle Marina and Podesta of 
Treviso, he was so irate with the Bishop for delaying an 
ecclesiastical procession that he struck him a blow which 
felled him to the earth. Doubtless, says the pious chronicler, 
‘God allowed him to be so mad as to conspire against the 
Republic as a punishment for this crime’ ; and we may accept 
with a difference of meaning the ‘Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat ’ of most of his contemporaries. The arrogant 
temper which moved Falier to sacrilegious violence must 
have ‘ grown with what it fed on’ through a long life of 
authority ; for whereas the passions of the body weaken pari 
passu with its decay, those of the mind retain their force, 
while the power to restrain them wanes. That the overthrow 
of the oligarchy postulated Falier’s elevation as a real duke 
or prince goes without saying. The day of free City Republics 
was passed ; that of constitutional monarchs had not dawned. 


* This red marble loggia was destroyed when the Palace was restored in 
the fifteenth century. 4 
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It was the Age of the Despots. But it was surely destruction, 
not reconstruction, which bulked large in Falier’s imagina- 
tion, and anger, not ambition, which consumed his soul. He 
was reckless—not with the over-sanguine gallantry of youth, 
but with the vindictive hopelessness of age. He made a dash 
for revenge and for release from a gilded cage ; and chose to 
stake on a single hazard the remnant of a long life. 

The importance of the episode lies in its revelation of the 
Council of Ten—an extraordinary magistracy, devised to meet 
extraordinary pressure on the ordinary machinery of govern- 
ment—as the real dictators of the State of Venice. They 
were not, however, the irresponsible tyrants imagined and 
presented by Byron in his two Venetian tragedies. On the 
contrary, in consonance with the Venetian sense of strict 
legality, their functioning was circumscribed and limited at 
every turn by ingeniously elaborate regulations. Scrupulous 
care was taken in their election. Two members of the same 
family might not be chosen. No member might sit for more 
than a year at a time; and should any of his relatives be 
among the accused, he was obliged to retire. The board had 
not a single head, but Three (again we see the Venetian dread 
of dictatorship and corruption) ; and these three Capi were 
elected out of the Ten, and served for one month in rotation. 
During his month of headship the Cafo led a secluded life ; 
he was forbidden to go into society, and might not even enter 
a shop. 

On the first of each month the Capi had to furnish the 
Signoria (i.e. the Doge with his six Councillors and the three 
heads of the Forty—the Criminal Court) with a list of arrests 
made during the previous month, and of cases sub judice ; 
they also suggested prison reforms and means for expediting 
trials. No Habeas Corpus Act was ever required in Venice, 
and the protracted proceedings of modern Latin judicature 
would have been strange and repugnant tothe Ten. They had 
their detectives (confidenti) throughout the city, especially in 
inns frequented by strangers ; also in the islands, in Dalmatia, 
and in the various mainland cities gradually included in the 
State of Venice. They also received reports from the district 
police officers (capi det sestiert). Their service was unpaid ; 
and they were forbidden, under the direst penalties, to receive 
gifts or gratuities. They were, as the years passed on, greatly 
overworked, their efficiency, secrecy, and dispatch causing 
them to be employed by other departments. They took 
cognizance of charges against the nobility, and of unnatural 
crimes—both continually increasing with the wealth, luxury, 
and idleness of the Venetian Golden Age. They dealt with 
offences committed by disobedient State officials, by miners 
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and coiners, and by those who bore arms in the streets. They 
supervised the Greater Guilds (Scwole), the Mines and Forests, 
the Glass Works of Murano, the theatres and masked balls 
and public dancing rooms. After 1692 they were censors of 
the Press; and they were responsible for the Secret Service 
and its payment. 

But their original and principal function was the discovery 
and suppression of high treason ; and it is in connexion with 
State Trials that they attained their sinister European celebrity. 
The secrecy and dispatch of their tribunal awed the imagina- 
tion of their contemporaries, as it does that of posterity; but 
every old-time Venetian knew, what is ignored by many modern 
readers and writers, i.e. that they did not sit alone, unwatched 
and unassisted. The Doge and his six Councillors were 
united to them, with the right to vote, bringing up their 
number to seventeen. A legal officer—Avvogadorv—had always 
to supervise and check any illegality in their proceedings, but 
had no vote. In cases of gravity, a Zonta,* or addition of 
eminent nobles and officials, usually twenty in number, was 
made, and had the right to vote on the final sentence. 

Arrests were made on the report of detectives or delators, 
and delations (denunzia) might be verbal or written. When 
written they were often placed in certain letter-box slits— 
Bocche di Leone—placed in various parts of the city. The 
best-known Bocca di Leone is that still shown in the Sala della 
Bussola, the antechamber to the Sala dei Capi in the Ducal 
Palace. Here, again, popular imagination has minimized the 
elaborate and cautious procedure of the Ten. Anonymous 
accusations were not read to the meeting unless the Capi 
considered them of grave public importance, and the Doge 
and all his Councillors concurred in the opinion; even then 
their consideration depended on a ballot showing four-fifths 
of the total number of votes. They were then entered on the 
Register of cases, but were burnt unless the Council decided 
that they concerned the safety of the State. A signed denunzia 
was read at once; but five ballots were taken before it was 
entered for consideration. It was dropped or transferred to 
another magistracy unless four-fifths of the votes declared it 
to be a matter for the Ten. 

An arrested person was prosecuted by another Committee 
(Collegio Criminale) composed of an Avvogador, one of the 
Ducal Councillors, and two of the Ten, which had to examine 
accused and witnesses and make their report within fifteen 


1 Twelve, with the Doge, formed a quorum for disciplinary or admini- 
strative matters; but all seventeen had to be present when sentence was 
passed on an accused person. 

__? From aggiungere, to add, past part. giunto, which in Venetian, where 
gt became z, was softened to Zunta or Zonta. - 
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days. Accused and witnesses were never confronted; but 
the replies of both were taken down in writing, and were read 
aloud in court at the close of the examination. If the report 
of the prosecution filled more than a hundred and fifty sheets, 
it was read twice, on two successive days, in order that the 
facts should be impressed on the minds of those who were to 
pass sentence. At first one of the Ten had charge of the 
defence ; later, official advocates for the prisoner were in- 
stituted. If the majority of the augmented Council of Ten 
voted for the conviction of the prisoner, the Avvogador pro- 
posed a penalty; then the Caz, the Ducal Councillors, and 
the rest of the Council, and finally the Doge, did the same in 
due succession. Each proposal was voted on by a separate 
ballot ; that which obtained the largest number of votes was 
balloted on again ; if on a fourth ballot it did not pass the 
whole Council, no penalty was inflicted. 

There was no appeal from the Ten’s sentence to a higher 
court ; but a proposal for a revision of any sentence could 
be made, even after the lapse of years, provided a certain 
number of the tribunal voted for such a redizione. 

Two circumstances in their procedure impressed the 
popular imagination and surrounded the Council with an 
atmosphere of terror—their examination of the accused by 
night in almost total darkness and their secret executions.} 
Darkness, however, was as favourable to the guilty, whose 
facial expressions could not be watched, as it was to the judges, 
whose powers of concentration were undisturbed. Examina- 
tions could, however, take place in daylight at the desire of 
five-sixths of the Council. The trap-door into the canal 
from the prisoners’ cell is a figment of foreigners’ imagination ; 
but the sentence, ‘ This night the condemned shall be con- 
ducted to the Orfano Canal; there, with his hands bound 
and his body weighted, he shall be thrown into the water 
by the officer of justice,’ was sufficiently grim, and calls up 
awesome visions of the passage of the prison boat out. to 
that lonely reach of the lagoon, which was the scene of a 
great slaughter of Pepin’s Franks.? 


Doge Marin Falier did not seek to deny ? or to palliate his 
offence ; nor did the court of thirty-six * hesitate over their 


1 The usual death-sentence was, however, public hanging. 

2 See above, p. 12. The Venetian historian, Romanin, believes that this 
mode of hidden execution was designed to spare the feelings and the honour 
of noble families. 

® “Non seppe negare,’ says Trevisan’s chronicle, and the writer was one 
of the Council of Ten at this time (B7b. Marc., Cl. xi. Ital. Codex xxxii.). 

“Five Ducal Councillors (one of the six being ill); nine of the Ten (one 
withdrawing because he was a relative of the Doge); a Zonta of twenty ; 
two Avvogadoyt di Comyn. 
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affirmative to the question put after the report of the examining 
commission: ‘ After what has been read, do we proceed 
against Marin Falier for treason to the State and community 
of Venice ?’ 

The death-sentence was passed, but the confiscation of 
property carried with it was remitted 0b ducatus reverentiam ; 
and on the same afternoon (April 17, 1355) Falier made his 
will, bequeathing the whole of his property—the large sum of 
twenty thousand ducats—to his wife, and naming her his sole 
executrix. The fact tends to rehabilitate the Dogaressa’s 
character aspersed by picturesque legend. 

His sentence was communicated to Marin Falier at sunset 
on the evening of the 17th, in the Hall of the Great Council.* 
He was deprived of the Ducal Emblems: next morning, ‘at 
the hour of tierce,’ he was led downstairs to the landing of 
the marble staircase, which then descended to the courtyard 
on the opposite side to that occupied by the existing Scala 
dei Giganti. There, on the spot where he had taken his 
coronation oath, his head was severed from his body by a 
single blow. 

After the execution in the Palace, the doors whereof had 
been kept closed and guarded, the Chief of the Ten stepped 
out upon the Loggia overlooking the Piazza, and showed the 
blood-stained sword, announcing that supreme justice had 
been done upon a traitor. The people were then allowed to 
enter the Palace, and to look upon the corpse lying on a mat 
with the head at the feet. It was presently placed in a 
common barca di traghetto, and, accompanied by one priest 
and an acolyte, was conveyed to the family vault in San 
Giovanni e Paolo. 


Petrarch’s poetic imagination clearly luxuriates in the 
sense of contrast between ‘the most celebrated magnificent 
and beautiful place I ever knew,’ and the humiliation of its 
late inhabitant, as well as the dramatic spectacle of ‘the 
marble stairs rendered ever more illustrious by solemn 
festivals’ running with ducal blood; but he seems to feel 
obliged to defend the execution against foreign criticism. He 
impresses on his correspondent the immense foolishness of 
Falier, the supreme danger of the State, the necessities of 
public safety; and he draws from the occurrence a moral 
which the fiery old man himself would never have stomached : 
‘I admonish the Doges who succeed him that they should 
look on his example as a mirror, and therein see themselves 

1 The existing hall was just finished. Guariento was perhaps already 


engaged on his great fresco, afterwards covered by the ‘ Paradiso’ of Tintoretto, 
and rediscovered in 1903. 
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not as Lords but as Leaders—nay, not even as Leaders, but as 
honoured servants of the Republic.’ 4 


To be ‘honoured servants of the Republic’ formed the 
highest ambition of the ablest Venetians in the greatest period 
of her history. They gave her the affection of sons, the 
devotion of lovers; and she was inexorable in her demands 
upon them. She required the suppression of the ego; she 


_ was suspicious of individual renown, of private achievement ; 


and the world knows nothing of her greatest men. And here 
we come upon one of History’s little ironies. Marin Falier, 
the irascible individualist, who could not reconcile himself to 
loyal self-suppression, stands out through the ages in the 
limelight. The would-be subverter of the Venetian constitu- 
tion is remembered; its builders and consolidators are for- 
gotten. The names of the dread omnipotent Ten, his judges, 
are known only to curious historians; the name of their 
prisoner is familiar to every tourist. The opprobrious inscrip- 
tion in the Hall of the Great Council, placed there eleven years 
after the defeated conspiracy: ‘ This is the place of Marin 
Faliero, beheaded for his crimes,’ is read by all and sundry, 
who never spell out the lapidary eulogies on the tombs of 
worthy Doges. The long series of portraits in the Ducal 
Palace is glanced at without emotion, while the black gap in 
their ranks is felt by a poet and a man of culture to be the most 
striking sight in Venice. 
1 Pet. Epist. Fam. xix. 9, ii. 539-41, Fraccissetti edition. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WAR OF CHIOGGIA 


‘Necesse est ut alterum e duobus Italiae luminibus extingueretur, 


obscuretur alterum.’ 
(Letter of Petrarch.) 


O visitor to Venice should omit the excursion to Chioggia. 

It is one of the pleasantest and most instructive of 

whole-day trips. It shows us one of the grand entrances 
to the Citta nobilissima et singolare, to which the modern railway 
station is, after all, a mere back door. It shows us also one 
of the points from which she could be assailed. It makes us 
realize the nature of Pepin’s discomfiture, and the imminent 
and dramatic perils of the year 1379. We note the geography 
of the lagoons, with their shallows and their channels, marked 
by strong posts; the protecting line of sandbanks, littoral, 
broken by openings to the open sea, strengthened, since the 
eighteenth century, by great sea-walls, 2 Murazz. Our 
eyes are delighted by glimpses, away inland towards Padua, 
of those Euganean Hills where Petrarch died and Byron 
spent long weeks; until, at length, we reach the town upon 
the inner edge of the promontory of Brondolo, Chioggia, with 
its single broad waterway, ablaze with the bronze and red 
and orange sails of fishing-boats; the Fossa Clodia of the 
Romans, the oldest and most intimate of Venetian depend- 
encies, whose constitution and government were reproductions 
of those of the Republic, and whose citizens had the right to 
rank as hers. 

And here we find the scene of the last act of the century- 
long struggle between the two great commercial and maritime 
republics, Genoa and Venice—when the Mediterranean sea- 
port made her supreme effort to crush her rival of the Adriatic 
—and failed in the attempt. 


The War of Chioggia or Chiozza is an epic, crowded with 
daring exploits, with desperate attempts, with crafty ex- 
pedients, with extraordinary fatigues and sufferings on either 
side ; and if it was unsung by any patriotic bard, it was at 
least very closely and vividly described from the Venetian 
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standpoint by one, Daniele Chinazzo, who was in the lagoon 
city at the time. Its chief personalities are cast in heroic 
mould ; they tower in the spray and mists and sunshine of 
ocean battles, or in the smoke and confusion of swamp and 
sandbank, fighting like supermen. On the Genoese side there 
were two admirals, both of them members of the great house 
of Doria, always a name of sinister import to Venice. There 
was Francesco of Carrara, Lord of Padua since 1355, who 
had long, secretly and openly, worked against the Republic, 
fearing her mainland expansion, and watchful to check it. 
His astute and unremitting resourcefulness provokes our 
grudging admiration. Dim in the northern background, too, 
there is the semi-barbaric figure of the King of Hungary, 
with his boundless supplies of cavalry, able and ready at any 
moment to swoop down into the Friuli and invest the cities 
of the march of Treviso. 

On the Venetian side the greatest man was probably the 
septuagenarian, Doge. (Surely a history of the grand old men 
of Venice should be written for the encouragement of us 
moderns, said to be longer lived than were our ancestors.) 
Andrea Contarini, in spite of all the shackles laid upon a 
fourteenth-century Duke of Venice, the galling limitations 
against which Falier had kicked, showed that personality will 
always meet with recognition, and capacity compel a people’s 
confidence. It is said that he thrice refused the Ducal biretta, 
partly because after long years of public service he longed to 
settle down under his own vine and fig tree, in his little 
property near Padua; partly because, in his young days, 
some fortune-teller had predicted that great misfortunes 
would befall his country should he ever become its Duke. 
Yielding to threats and compulsion, he began, in 1368, his 
unfortunate, but heroic, term of office. 

Vettor Pisani, the Venetian Admiral, is pre-eminently 
remarkable for his power to excite and to retain the affection 
and respect of those he commanded, and of the populace in 
general. : 

Last in the trinity of leaders is a veritable paladin of 
romance, whose life-story, told very simply by his grandson, 
Jacopo, Bishop of Padua, is crammed with adventures more 
numerous and more strange than any novelist would venture 
to invent. Carlo Zeno, or Zen, in clipped Venetian speech, 
belonged to one of the oldest families of the Republic. He 
was destined for the priesthood, and sent to the Papal Court 
of Avignon, then to the University of Padua, to pursue appro- 
priate studies, and his journeys forth and back were marked 
by extraordinary incidents and hairbreadth escapes. At 
Padua he squandered his time and patrimony in gambling, 
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fled the University, and for five years was a member of one 
of those bands of mercenary soldiers which were already— 
as Petrarch noted—an evil feature of warfare in the peninsula. 
Then, returning to Venice, he was reconciled to his family 
who had long thought him dead. A prebend at Patras, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, had been bestowed on him in 
boyhood. He went to take possession of it, arrived when 
Patras was besieged by the Turks, and threw himself heart 
and soul into the defence. Subsequently he was deprived of 
his Canon’s stall, according to some accounts for fighting 
a duel; but he probably never regretted renouncing an 
ecclesiastical career, which accorded so little with his tem- 
perament and exploits. For several years he served Peter of 
Lusignan, King of Cyprus, travelling on various diplomatic 
missions to Germany, France, and England. A lady of 
Chiarenza fell in love with the ‘ greatness of his spirit’ and 
the tale of his exploits; and since she was comely and ex- 
tremely rich, Carlo bowed his neck to the yoke of matrimony. 
Before long, however, the lady died, and left the widower as 
poor as ever. He returned to Venice, and married again— 
a lady of the family of Giustiniani. After which, ‘ reflecting 
that in a maritime country trade is of the highest utility,’ he 
resolved in true Venetian fashion ‘to adopt the life of a 
merchant.’ Trade took him to Constantinople and the Sea 
of Azov, and involved him in the confused affairs of the Greek 
Emperors, John and Andronicus Paleologus. After divers 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, he arrived at Tenedos 
with a mandate from Emperor John, ceding the island to 
Venice, which he was able to hand triumphantly to his father- 
in-law, Giustinian, Commander of the Fleet. Now the rival 
Emperor Andronicus had promised Tenedos, Sentinel of the 
Hellespont, to the rival Republic Genoa. And here we reach 
the point where Carlo Zen’s romantic private history merges 
into the story of the War of Chioggia. 


The identical interests of the two cities in the Levant 
seemed to make war between them again inevitable. Venice 
elected two committees of five Savii (or Wise Men), and began 
to make her preparations. Condottieri were hired to act on 
terra firma; and the fortresses in the Trevigiano—all those 
little walled cities we find so picturesque to-day—were sur- 
veyed and strengthened; for this was the country whence 
Venice drew her corn supplies. She replenished her treasury 
with a compulsory loan and duties upon wine and meat. 
She raised a force from all her citizens between the ages of 
sixteen and seventy.1 She sent off Carlo Zen to Negropont 

* Romanin, ii. 393, n. 4, from a MS. for the years 1363-66. 
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to look to her strongholds in the Levant. She appointed 
Vettor Pisani to the chief command, and in May he came 
upon the Genoese Admiral, trying to take reinforcements to 
ships at Constantinople ; and he chased him up the western 
coast of the peninsula as far as Porto d’Anzio, south of Rome, 
- dear to the Emperor Nero, and to modern Roman bathers. 

In spite of storm and tempest, terrifying and unexpected 
in May, an action took place which proved a great success for 
Pisani, and cost the Genoese the life of their Admiral and 
many galleys with their crews. Unfortunately Pisani had not 
sufficient forces to press on to Genoa. He returned to the 
Dalmatian coast, and begged to be allowed to put back to 
Venice for the winter, his insufficient crews having suffered 
severely from sickness. His request was refused; and, ac- 
cording to a growing Venetian custom, two civil officers, 
Provveditort, were dispatched to assist and to spy upon the 
Admiral. It was owing to their interference that a terrible 
disaster befell the Venetian fleet in May 1379. Pisani, con- 
scious of inferior forces and demoralized crews, would have 
refused battle to the Genoese fleet, which bore down upon 
him unexpectedly at Pola, where he could have remained in 
harbour on the defensive, awaiting reinforcements. But, 
yielding to the representations and the taunts of the Prov- 
veditort, he engaged the foe ; and his fleet was well-nigh wiped 
out. He reached Venice with only six galleys, and was at 
once impeached, deprived of his command, and thrown into 
prison for a term of six months. It was whispered that his 
enemies would gladly have passed a severer sentence, but 
dared not proceed to extreme measures against the idol of 
the people. 

And now the enemy was at the gate, and the little remnant 
of Pisani’s fleet, assembled under Carlo Zen’s father-in-law, 
Giustiniani, narrowly escaped destruction. The Admiral was 
about to attack some Genoese galleys hovering close to the 
Lido, when a man leapt from one of them and swam towards 
the Venetian ships. He had been taken prisoner at Pola, 
and he risked his life to forewarn his compatriots that the 
Genoese fleet was close at hand. Giustiniani retreated just in 
time. Presently a Venetian cocca laden with rich Eastern 
merchandise was burnt by Genoese galleys, just as it was 
reaching safety at S. Niccold del Lido, within sight of hundreds 
of horrified and helpless spectators. Next, the enemy ravaged 
Pelestrina, and possessed themselves of Sotto Marino, then 
called the Lesser Chioggia ; after which, rather inexplicably, 
they returned to Zara and Ancona. 

Venice, dismayed and humiliated, had a breathing-space, 
and endeavoured to make the most of it. Her governors 
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sent out ships to search for the indispensable Carlo Zen, who 
was, in fact, inspiring terror upon the Genoese Riviera. They 
barred the ports of S. Niccold and S. Elizabetta on the Lido, 
with chains and beams slung beneath the waves. They 
erected wooden castles and palisades and camps for archers 
on the low-lying shores. They pulled up the pak which 
might show the enemy the navigable channels to the Grand 
Canal. 

But these, though the most obvious, were not the only 
entrances to the islands of Rialto. Some fifteen miles to the 
south there were porti, or openings in the lidt, at Chioggia, 
and again at Brondolo; they were peculiarly convenient for 
the purposes of an invader, since he could thus receive 
reinforcements and victualling from a Paduan ally advancing 
down the valley of the Brenta. Chioggia Minor, connected 
by a bridge with Chioggia Major, was, moreover, already 
in Genoese hands; and so, when Admiral Pietro Doria 
sat down before the little city on August 6, its plucky Podesta 
found himself between two fires. Ten days later the banner of 
St. Mark was hauled down, and that of St. George hoisted in 
the Piazza, while those of the King of Hungary and the Lord 
of Padua floated from two other towers. 


It seems curious to us, accustomed as we are to rapid news 
transmission, that the dire event of the morning should not have 
been known in the Palazzo Ducale till midnight. Till the 
following dawn it remained a Government secret. Then the 
Marangon, chief of St. Mark’s bells, summoned the populace 
to the Piazza, and the fall of Chioggia was officially announced, 
awakening ‘a cry and lamentation,’ says the chronicler, 
“which could not have been greater had Venice itself been 
lost.’ The terror and humiliation of the moment might have 
been paralleled in London in the Great War had German war- 
ships entered the mouth of the Thames; and in such a dire 
contingency we can imagine Londoners recovering from their 
panic and meeting the emergency with the buoyant stubborn- 
ness shown by the Venetians—a peculiarity, surely, of all 
nations accustomed to rule the seas. 

It was a piece of great good fortune for the Rialtine city 
that the Genoese Admiral evinced excessive caution and did 
not, as was ruefully expected, ‘ press on at once and destroy 
the Venetian name.’ The Doge, who, from first to last, never 
allowed himself to be or to appear downhearted, decided to 
attempt to negotiate with the foe; and three experienced 
patricians, taking with them seven liberated Genoese prisoners, 
were dispatched to Chioggia. They returned with the flouted 
hostages, deeply humiliated and depressed. The haughty 
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Doria had declared that Venice should have no peace with 

Genoa or the Lord of Carrara ‘ till we have bridled the bronze 

ee which stand upon the porch of your Evangelist, St. 
ark.’ 


Venice, desperate and alone, prepared for what she be- 
lieved was her death-struggle. She raised a forced loan of 
5 per cent, at which no one murmured, and which pro- 
duced six million lire. She guarded every canal with boats. 
She arranged systematic scouting. Work in the Arsenal 
went on night and day. Gifts of gold and jewels poured into 
the treasury. The Signory made the curious announcement 
that if the Republic won through, thirty families who had 
contributed with conspicuous liberality to the war needs 
would be added to the Great Council. She also offered the 


‘Venetian citizenship to foreign residents who exerted them- 


selves on her behalf. More curious still was the announcement 
that all suggestions as to modes of attack or defence would be 
carefully considered. 

The populace had their very simple and definite suggestion. 
Vettor Pisani, ‘che ad ognuno era molto caro’ (who was very 
dear to all), must be released and restored to his command ; 
and the Signory yielded to the voice of the People, which 
certainly at this juncture appeared to be the voice of God. 
The Doge addressed ‘ grave and affectionate words’ to the 
hero, urging him to forget the past and consider only the 
present distress of the Republic: to which injunction Pisani 
modestly replied that he harboured no private grievances, in 
token of which he had that morning received the Blessed 
Sacrament, and that he desired nothing better than opportunity 
to serve his country. Even then, however, ‘owing to the 
envy of certain nobles,’ it needed a second popular demonstra- 
tion to secure for him the supreme command. The sailors 
who had served under him then showed themselves eager to 
enlist, and within three days six galleys were equipped and 
manned. 


Vettor Pisani’s plan was to turn the tables on the Genoese, 
to blockade the blockaders by filling up the ports leading from 
Brondolo and Chioggia and that Canal of Lombardy by means 
of which supplies could be brought to them from the Paduan 
country. 

On December 21, the longest night of the year, his squadron 
and that of the Doge—who insisted on serving personally— 
steered towards Chioggia with all possible precautions as to 
silence. At daybreak some five thousand men were landed on 
the spit of Brondolo ; and while the enemy’s attention was 
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diverted, Pisani—though not without difficulty, opposition, and 
bloodshed—effected the blocking of the shallow but navigable 
channels by the sinking of barges filled with stones. Then, 
rowing back towards Venice, he sailed out of the one open 
port of the Lido, retraced his way towards Chioggia on the 
outer, seaward side of the line of sandbanks, and anchored 
within view of the now blockaded town, ready to intercept 
any Genoese galleys which might attempt to bring Doria 
reinforcements. His position, however, was hardly more 
comfortable than that of the besieged; for he was exposed 
not only to a possible attack by superior numbers, but also to 
the fury of winter winds and storms. The Venetians before 
Chioggia were themselves in danger of starvation, since the 
light boats bringing provisions from the city were covered by 
the Genoese cannon. The weather was unusually cold, tem- 
pestuous, and foggy. The majority of the attackers were 
unseasoned volunteers—elderly patricians and _ peaceful 
artisans, little fitted to support short commons, or the nervous 
strain of operations in these narrow straits. Galleys had been 
sent to scour the seas in search of the indispensable Carlo 
Zen ; but as the days passed and no news came of his longed- 
for reinforcements, depression settled down on Contarini’s 
crews. Some talked of yielding to the Genoese Admiral ; 
others of taking flight to Candia or Constantinople. The 
aged Doge swore upon his sword that he would die rather than 
return without victory ; but a time limit had to be fixed for 
Venetian endurance. Pisani announced that if, by the first 
day of the New Year, Carlo Zen had not come to his relief, 
he would abandon the siege. 


On January I, some fourteen sails were descried on the 
horizon. Imagination may reproduce the feverish suspense 
of the following half-hour. Were friends or foes approaching ? 
Was succour or disaster at hand? At length the ensign of 
St. Mark became visible; and about noon Carlo Zen, with 
galleys ‘ fully equipped with provisions and men, as if sent by 
God, entered the harbour of Chioggia.’ 

Sanudo insinuates that the bold buccaneer had preferred 
to netiar tl mare (cleanse the seas) on the Genoese Riviera— 
where he left a name of terror—rather than return to the 
circumscribed warfare of the lagoons. Certainly he delayed 
his obedience in order that he might attack a big ship 
(Bichignona). As, however, he was entirely successful in this 
enterprise, capturing not only 300 merchants but 300,000 
ducats worth of booty, he was well seen and welcomed both 
by Doge and Admiral, whose squadrons he cheered in turn. 

His coming turned the scale in the favour of Venice ; but 
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it did not immediately end the war. The miserable siege 
dragged on for six months, with complicated operations and 
oscillations of fortune! too numerous to recount. In one 
respect Zeno’s personality and previous experience made him 
extraordinarily useful. Foreign mercenaries had been hired 
by the Republic, and landed on Pelestrina; but a leader for 
them did not materialize, the Senate having failed? in an 
attempt to secure the services of the great English condottiere, 
Sir John Hawkwood—Giovanni Acuto, as the Italians called 
him. Leaderless, this cosmopolitan force became a fresh 
source of danger to the unfortunate old Doge. Zeno then 
donned his armour, left his ship, appeared on the island with 
a flourish of trumpets, and addressed the excited mercenaries 
in an eloquent speech. ‘ His voice,’ we are told, ‘so stilled 
that commotion that the storm seemed in a moment to turn 
into a calm.’ The ex-condottiere knew, however, that at 
such a juncture “money was as necessary aS medicines in the 
hand of a doctor.’ He himself was giving voluntary service ; 
and he now offered to give 500 ducats from his private purse 
if the Republic would meet it with the same sum—an offer 
perforce accepted. 

We have many interesting glimpses of the conduct of 
these mercenaries—French, English, and Italian—and of the 
way Carlo Zen handled them; and one is glad to find that 
he specially commended ‘the courage and truth of a certain 
English captain, named William il Coquo,’—the cock or cook. 


The Genoese, as Zen continually cut off the convoys of 
grain sent them by Carrara, were reduced to eating ‘rats, 
mice, and other unclean things,’ and to making bouillon of 
leather. They, moreover, endured the torments of Tantalus, 
since a fleet arrived to succour them and anchored within 
sight. They could not, however, effect any contact with 
their compatriots, though they dug a canal, hewed down 
wooden houses and constructed rafts, and made other desperate 
attempts to escape from the trap into which Pisani and Zen 
had shut them. : 

At length the besieged sent deputies to the Doge, praying 
to be allowed to depart with their lives. They had fought 
fair, they represented, ‘ with due observance of the laws of 
God and man; they yielded to hunger, not to arms; and 
they trusted to experience the generosity for which Venice 
was conspicuous.’ But the allies’ threat of bridling St. Mark's 


1 All are described with the fullest of detail by the chronicler, Daniele di 
Chinazzo, and by Zen’s uncle, Bishop Jacopo. : ; é 

2 The reason for this failure is not explained ; possibly it may be attri- 
buted to Carrara’s machinations. 
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steeds still rankled with the Signory; and ‘nullum mite 
responsum est redditum.’ : 

So, on Midsummer Day, the garrison of Chioggia—4000 
Genoese and 200 Paduans — made unconditional surrender ; 
and the Doge, in the Bucintoro, made a triumphant pro- 
cession to Venice, followed, Roman fashion, by his captives. 
Paolo Veronese, inf a great picture in the Ducal Palace, illus- 
trates that festal return. 


The War of Chioggia was over; but the Genoese fleet 
still existed. Two months later, the beloved Admiral Pisani, 
sent out to destroy it in the Adriatic, died of wounds and 
weariness. His embalmed body was interred in the since 
destroyed Church of Saint Antonio. His statue, and a Latin 
inscription from his tomb, are now in the Museum of the 
Arsenal. Carlo Zeno succeeded him. His subsequent history, 
and the ingratitude shown him by his country, are interesting 
but ‘ other stories.’ 

The struggle on the Mainland dragged on ; and post-war 
Venice was in consequence not immediately relieved from a 
régime of short commons and high prices. That she stood 
the strain patiently is a striking testimony to the strength 
of her oligarchic constitution. 

Doge Contarini lived to see peace signed at Turin in the 
August of 1381. It was mediated by Amedeo of Savoy, the 
Conte Verde, member of a house destined five centuries later 
to weld the warring countries of the peninsula into a single 
united kingdom. The Peace hardly gave to the victor in a 
six years’ struggle as much as she might have expected. The 
King of Hungary got Dalmatia, Tenedos went to Savoy, and 
Treviso to the hated Carrara; while Venice had lost heavily 
in men and ships and money. But in the Levant she had no 
longer a rival. The ‘eye of Genoa,’ as Petrarch had phrased 
it, was quite put out ; and if that of Venice herself had already 
begun to dim, at least she did not know it. 


CHAPTER X 
A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


“The story of Carmagnola illustrates the relations between the Signori 
and the captains of adventure. His career offers an example of the height 
to which a condottieve might aspire, of the mistakes he might make, and of 
the fate that possibly lay in store for him.’ 

(HoraTio Brown, Studies in Venetian History.) 


“Uomo morto non fa guerra.’ 
(Old Italian Proverb.) 


N the whole history of Venice there are no episodes more 

dramatic than those which surround the relations of the 

Republic with the great mercenary, Captain Francesco 
Bussone, called after his birthplace in Savoy, Carmagnola ; 
nor are there any which better illustrate alike her difficulties 
as she became a mainland power, and the ambitions, perils, 
and mode of warfare of an Italian condottiere. 

The foreign mercenaries, who had given such trouble to 
Carlo Zeno in the War of Chioggia, had been replaced in the 
Quattrocento by native companies. But the peninsula had 
not benefited by the change. Petrarch’s dream of a United 
States of Italy, an Italy great in the arts of peace and teaching 
them to the world, had ceased even to be a poet’s vision. 
War had become a recognized line of life, a means of social 
advancement, a profession which gave scope to certain qualities 
and developed them ; physical courage, a capacity to endure 
and to impose discipline, a sense of strategy, a ruthless detach- 
ment from the ties of civic patriotism. The chief difference 
between Italian and foreign mercenaries, as Horatio Brown 
has pointed out, ‘lay in the systematization of arms which 
the former effected. The Italians made an art of war, as they 
made an art of everything which they touched. Obeying a 
common impulse, the captains of adventure turned campaign- 
ing into a game. . . . And the laws of this game, drawn up 
by professional soldiers, were framed to suit the soldier, not 
the prince who employed him. The interests of a general 
counselled him not to finish any campaign too rapidly. . . .’ 

It is important to bear these facts in mind when we consider 
the relations of Carmagnola and his employers and the moot 


question of his treachery. 
93 
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Francesco Bussone started life with no natural advantages 
save a fine physique, a reckless courage, and that arrogant, 
overbearing temper and mode of speech, which imposes on 
men of weaker mould. His father was, according to some 
accounts, a swineherd, at most a lowly cultivator of the soil. 
Chance threw the lad in the way of a mercenary soldier, who 
took him to the camp of Facino Cane, the most famous of the 
Duke of Milan’s generals. There the lad found the environ- 
ment which developed his gifts and prepared his doom. 


The last of the Visconti, Filippo Maria, reigned in Milan. 
After the murder of his elder brother, he had succeeded to a 
mere remnant of the Duchy left by his father, the great Gian 
Galeazzo. One piece of territory after another had been filched 
by victorious generals. Filippo determined to reconquer and 
reunite his entire patrimony, in spite of the heavy handicap 
of a puny physique. His brain was as restless and as supple 
as his body was inactive ; his capacity for intrigue was ab- 
normal ; and though he chose his instruments with rare acumen, 
he never trusted them wholly. His first step towards his goal 
was to marry Beatrice di Tenda, widow of Condottiere Facino 
Cane, which brought him her late husband’s army. His 
second step (inspired, it is believed, by the dying General) 
was to promote one of Cane’s young officers to an important 
command. Francesco Bussone, who had taken in the army 
the high-sounding name of Carmagnola, was at this time about 
two-and-twenty. In May 1413, by the capture of Monza, he > 
inaugurated both Philip’s recovery of his patrimony and his 
own rapid advance in power and favour—the story of which 
is alien to Venetian history, though the results are pertinent 
to it. In the brief space of ten years, by dint of bribery, 
treachery, military skill, and extraordinary energy, Carmagnola 
restored the great Duchy of Milan, made its eastern frontier 
conterminous with that of Venice, and won for himself a 
brilliant reputation. As rewards for his services, he was given 
the hand of a kinswoman of the Duke, the full citizenship of 
Milan, with exemption from all dues and taxes, a magnificent 
palazzo, the Broletto Nuovo, and the fief of Sale, near Castel- 
Bex: His annual income amounted to forty thousand gold 

orins. 

Then he was sent to govern Genoa, which, with its littoral, 
had passed into Visconti hands in 1431. This appointment 
marks a turning-point in his career. Whether the Duke 
deliberately shelved him, or whether, as recent research 
indicates, his absence merely gave opportunity both to new 
talent and to the detraction of envious courtiers, it is certain 
that when Carmagnola returned to Milan after twenty-two 
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months in Genoa, he found he was no longer indispensable. 
Philip, always impressionable to fresh influences, received him 
coldly. We do not know what suspicions were instilled into 
the Duke’s mind, or whether or no they had any foundation. 
Battistella, whose study on Carmagnola is accurate and ex- 
haustive, connects them with the usual Condottiere’s dream of 
separate sovereignty, with Brescia as its objective ; and he 
believes that the sore and irritated man let his secret out 
when, in November 1424, Brescia sent emissaries to Milan to 
beg the Duke to lighten the city’s burdens. Certainly at the 
end of the month, as though alarmed for his personal safety, 
he took sudden flight to his native place. There he offered 
his sword first to his ‘ natural lord,’ the Marquis of Saluzzo ; 
then to Amedeo of Savoy. But neither of these lesser potentates 
were minded to try their strength against the Duke of Milan. 
Only one power was a match for him, only one was rich enough 
to give Carmagnola the rewards he regarded as his due—the 
Republic of Venice. Fetching a long way round by mountain 
passes, disguised, and accompanied by twenty armed followers, 
Filippo’s ex-general arrived in Venice in February 1424. 


He came in the nick of time for himself and for his hosts. 
For the last three or four years Venetian statesmen had been 
divided on the question of peace or war. Was it better to try 
and charm the Viper of Milan, or to scotch, perhaps kill it, 
before it had reared itself to sting? The old Doge, Tom- 
maso Mocenigo, had been an able leader of the conservative 
party ; but, in April 1423, he was gathered to his fathers, 
deploring on his deathbed his probable succession by that 
progressive warlike Junior Procurator, whose policy he had 
combated in the council chamber. 

In spite of the old man’s warning, the ‘ Procuratore Gio- 
vane,’ Francesco Foscari, was elected Doge. The defection of 
Filippo’s most famous general, one too who knew his resources 
and the country which was to be the field of action, was a 
singular piece of luck for him; but the peace party was still 
strong, and events moved slowly, if inevitably, towards war. 
Carmagnola, who was at first lodged in the Patriarchate, was 
directed to retire to Treviso to await the decision of the always 
cautious Republic. There followed haggling about the terms 
of the probable engagement. Carmagnola’s demands were 
high, and the Senate would not accept his claim that prisoners 
of war should be the property of the army. In 1424, however, 
he was invited to address the Senate, where he naturally 
minimized the Duke’s strength, and declared the moment to 
be favourable for attack. In the debate on his speech, the 
Doge dwelt on the good fortune of Venice in being able to 
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procure the services of a general who was acknowledged “to 
be peerless in Italy for courage and military skill.’ Foscari 
carried the day. A ten years’ league with the Florentines 
against Visconti was voted. Carmagnola was appointed 
Commander of the Forces at a monthly salary of a thousand 
gold ducats ; and before Christmas he received in St. Mark’s 
the Standard of the Republic. 


During the months of his residence in Treviso, pending the 
great decision of the Senate, three things happened to him 
which have, I believe, a very important bearing on his sub- 
sequent history. He had a fall from his horse which caused 
a shock to his nervous system. He became morose and 
depressed, and at length developed jaundice—a very severe 
attack apparently, since it kept him invalided for a month. 
The Senate ordered the University of Padua to send him a 
doctor ; and Batistella’s researches show that he was treated 
by a certain professor, Bartolomeo de Montagnana,! remem- 
bered as the author of three pamphlets on baths. The fact 
has surely a significance which has escaped historians, even 
the conscientious Batistella. Much subsequent friction be- 
tween the Senate and their General was due to his repeated 
demands for leave of absence to ‘ make a cure’ at the still 
famous baths of Abano. They—as many historians have 
done—viewed these demands with suspicion ; while, in fact, 
Carmagnola may have been genuinely swayed by the counsels 
of a faddist for hydropathy.? 

The third noticeable incident of his sojourn in Treviso was 
a thwarted attempt to poison him,? made by emissaries of his 
former master. Some historians have viewed the plot as a 
‘put up job,’—either on the part of the Senate, to prevent his 
reconciliation with Filippo, or on the part of Carmagnola, to 
demonstrate the impossibility of such a step. Batistella’s 
researches, however, seem to prove conclusively that the plot 
was a reality; that it was discovered, thwarted, and made 
public, not by Carmagnola, who at that time lay sick, but by 
the vigilant secret service of the Republic ; and that it was 
avenged by the Senate. Doubtless it did increase both Car- 
magnola’s rancour against Filippo, and the Senate’s con- 
fidence in the complete rupture between them ; but to us it 
is chiefly interesting as a proof that Filippo was terribly 
afraid of his former General. He could not afford to let him 
remain in the Venetian service. He must kill him, or win 
him back. 


1 His biography is given by Tiraboschi. 
* Carmagnola was allowed to go to Padua to consult him again on August 30. 
* In spite of the guard of 800 lances which Sanudo says was given him. 


STATUE OF COLLEONI 
One of Carmagnola’s captains ; but a better man than he, and a more 
loyal servant of the Republic 
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In the first of the three campaigns against Milan, Car- 
magnola achieved his most substantial success. The city of 
Brescia yielded at once, being distinctly friendly to the General. 
Its citadel held out till the following autumn. The brief and 
hollow peace which followed confirmed the Republic in the 
possession of the Bresciano.} 

War recommenced in February 1427, when Carmagnola, 
who had established himself with his wife and children in 
Brescia, took the field with ‘the finest army ever seen in 
northern Italy.’* Yet, by the end of April, he had done nothing. 
To his thin excuse that forage was lacking, the Senate replied 
politely that the spring grass was growing daily, and urged 
immediate action. At length Carmagnola exerted himself. 
He swept the Bresciano, crossed the Oglio, and proposed to 
cross the Adda. The Senate applauded warmly. But the 
Adda was not crossed ; and, early in August, contrary to the 
prohibition of the Senate, he retired to the neighbourhood of 
Brescia. The Senate, evidently afraid of their General, did 
not venture upon censure, till, in September, he announced 
his intention of going into winter quarters. Then they 
dispatched Jacopo Barbarigo with a strong remonstrance. 
Carmagnola flared into indignation at their suspicions, and 
they hastened to calm him with flattery and expressions of 
confidence, at the same time warning their Provveditore in the 
camp to abstain from all criticism, even if it were justified.? 
Carmagnola now pulled himself together, and showed his 
superior generalship in a brilliant victory among the marshes 
of Maclodio (October 12). Some eight thousand prisoners 
were taken, and there was an incredible slaughter of horses, 
though, as always in these condottiere battles, with men en- 
cased in heavy armour, there was scarcely any human blood- 
shed. It was unfortunate and strange to the civilian minds 
of the Venetian commissioners that ‘even the conquerors 
regretted this memorable disaster, having compassion for the 
perilous position of so great a Duke,’ * and that most of the 
prisoners were released next day, according perhaps to estab- 
lished usage of war, but contrary to the covenant with the 
Senate, who had stipulated that prisoners should belong to 
them, not to the army. The Venetians believed that had the 
flower of the Duke’s army been retained, and the ‘ General 
had at once laid siege to Cremona, he might, when it had fallen, 


1 The Treaty was signed at S. Giorgio Maggiore, 1426. 

2 Twenty-two thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot. ; 

3Senato, Secrete Delibevazioni, reg. x. fol. 91; October 6, 1427. ‘ Et 
habeant bonam advertentiam et considerationem ad non proferendum 
aliqua verba que aliquo modo possint esse contra honorem prefati Magnifici 
Capitani Generalis, qui etiam si vera forint non deberent dici. . . 

4 Bigli. 
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have camped beneath the walls of Milan.’1 Possibly they 
did not realize the difficulty of cavalry operations on the 
swampy ground in the late autumn ; at all events, Carmagnola 
disregarded their protests, and shortly afterwards retired into 
winter quarters. 

The Senate repressed their feelings, and rewarded the sole 
decisive victory of their ‘ Magnificent Captain General’ with 
a palace at San Stae and a fief in the Bresciano. 


Filippo again opened negotiations for peace through the 
Cardinal of Sta. Croce; and the plenipotentiaries met at 
Ferrara (1428). Venice pressed for the restoration of their 
General’s fiefs in the Milanese, without feudal obligations, their 
object being to sever him completely from the Duke. Filippo, 
with contrary desires, gave way with great reluctance. The 
peace lasted only two years. For its duration, Carmagnola, 
his wife and daughters, resided at Brescia. Early in January 
1429, he begged to surrender his appointment: the Senate 
declined to release him. After some correspondence a fresh 
contract was signed, giving him increased pay, a guard of 500 
men, and fuller powers and privileges. In August he was 
summoned to Venice to confer with the Senate on the plan of 
a fresh campaign, renewed hostilities being imminent. And 
now he made his masters understand a condottiere’s am- 
bition of separate sovereignty ; and they promised him any 
city within the territory he should acquire for them, except 
Milan itself. 

The chief event of the new campaign was a Venetian 
disaster—the rout of the Admiral, Trevisan, upon the Po, which 
ran red with the blood of the slaughtered. In the opinion of 
Correr, the Provveditore, prompt action on the part of the 
General, whose camp was near at hand, might have averted, 
or retrieved the disaster ; and Carmagnola, for the first and 
only time in his career, wrote to the Senate to deplore and to 
explain his situation. The Senate exonerated him from 
blame, flattered his vanity, and passed a heavy sentence on 
Trevisan. When, however, in mid-August they received 
notice from their General that the campaign must shortly 
close, while, with a suspicious contemporaneity, Filippo with- 
drew his best General from the eastern to the western front, 
their tone changed. They expressed ‘ great displeasure,’ and 
sent two special commissioners to hear his explanation and 
combat his proposals. He was ordered to keep the field. By 
October 1 he cantoned most of his troops. On the oth, the 
Senate proposed to sit on ‘ the affair of the Count’; but fear 
of his defection, and the absence of definite proofs of treachery, 


+ Anonymous chronicle, edited by Porro. 
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still made them cautious, and the discussion was postponed 
sine dite. 

It was, perhaps, on this occasion that the highly dramatic 
episode related by the chronicler, Sabellico, took place. 
Carmagnola had come to Venice, presumably for a flying visit, 
while his troops were in winter quarters, and went one morning 
early to pay his respects to the Doge. He met him coming 
out of the Council Chamber in his robes of office after an all- 
night sitting, and asked him gaily if he should bid him good 
night or good morning, ‘ seeing he had not slept since supper.’ 
The Doge replied with a smile that among the many important 
matters under discussion the name of Carmagnola had often 
been mentioned—and then turned the conversation. ‘ This 
was almost eight months,’ says the chronicler, ‘ before there 
was any question of his death, and so secret was this council, 
so firm and perpetual their silence, that no suggestion of 
suspicion was conveyed by any of them to Carmagnola.’ 

On October 17 one of Filippo’s Generals seized Cremona, 
and the Conte, only three miles off, allowed it to slip through 
his fingers. 

In January 1432 the ‘affairs of the Count’ were again 
discussed by the Senate, who seemed to feel that there was 
something hidden and incomprehensible in his conduct. It 
was proposed that the Governor of Brescia be asked to discover 
the key to it, and to find out if there were any truth in the 
whisper that the General aspired to the Lordship of Milan. 
If that were his ambition, the Governor might intimate that 
he should have Milan if he could take it. The motion was 
lost ; but the proposal is illuminating. 

In February 1432 Carmagnola took the field again with 
an army of 30,000 men. He yielded four towns to the Milanese 
forces, and threw away several golden opportunities. The 
patience of his paymasters was exhausted; and in March 
they seem to have obtained what they had waited for—definite 
proofs of treachery. Certain letters were read in the Senate ; 
the Ten were convoked ; the Zonta,—the addition of twenty 
nobles made in grave cases,—was elected. An oath of secrecy 
as regards the letters was administered, and the Ten pledged 
themselves not to discuss the matter between themselves 
outside the doors of the Council Chamber. The arrest of 
Carmagnola was agreed upon; and a plan for carrying out 
the perilous decree was evolved. The secretary of the Ten, 
Giovanni di Imperiis, pale-faced and taciturn, was dispatched 
to Brescia with a letter inviting the Count to Venice to confer 
on the difficulties of the campaign with the Senate and with 
the Marquis of Mantua. Should the Count show himself 
difficult and suspicious, the secretary was to ask him blandly 
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to give his opinions in writing, while he presented sealed orders 
to the Governor of Brescia to arrest both the Count and his 
wife and to sequestrate his papers. Carmagnola showed 
neither fear nor suspicion. He started at once on his last 
ride in the bright sunshine of the Lombard spring, and did 
not guess that the officers, who received him at every halting- 
place and respectfully escorted him to the next, were instructed 
to seize him should he show any inclination to flight. At 
Padua he left his horses, proceeding by boat down the Brenta 
to the lagoons. He was met in Venice by an escort of eight 
nobles, who conducted him immediately to the Ducal Palace ; # 
as he entered it, his armed attendants were dismissed. Their 
master, they were told, was to dine with the Duke. Presently, 
however, Carmagnola was courteously informed that the 
Doge was indisposed, but would receive him next day. He 
turned to leave by the way he had come. ‘ This way, if it 
please you, my Lord Count,’ said an official, touching him on 
the arm. ‘ That isnot the way,’ said Carmagnola. ‘It is the 
right way,’ was the reply; and he was hurried towards the 
prisons 2 of that day, exclaiming, ‘I am lost !’ 

The snaring was accomplished on the 7th of April. On 
the gth, eight members of the Ten were commissioned to 
draw up the charges against the prisoner, and to use torture 
in examining the Count and his chancellor. 

On account of Carmagnola’s injured arm, the torture of 
the cord was replaced by the application of fire to the feet.® 
Weakened by fasting—he had refused food for three days— 
he confessed immediately. His confession was taken down 
in writing and read over to him. The document has un- 
fortunately disappeared. Palm Sunday fell that year on 
April 10, and during Holy Week—a week, surely, of crucifying 
anguish for the prisoner—the Commission suspended its 
sitting, and did not resume business till four days after 
Easter, when it was ordered to sit day and night to make up 
for lost time. It examined the prisoner’s correspondence, 
and the witnesses brought from Brescia—the Countess, her 
servants, a woman called La Bella, and also, according to a 
Settecento life of Colleoni, a certain Moccino, who was present 
when Cavalcabo surprised Cremona, and Carmagnola refused 
to support him. 


_ 1} Workmen must have been busy in the Palace, for the restoration of 
Ziani’s wing, proposed by Doge Tomaso Mocenigo, was in progress, and was 
probably nearly completed. 

* The present prisons and the so-called Bridge of Sighs were, of course 
not in existence. 

®Dandolo says, ‘ He confessed his felony at the sight of the menaced 
torment by fire.’ He may well have felt his game was up and confession his 
best policy. 
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While the sleepless commissioners prepare their minutes 
for the augmented ‘ Ten,’ we will try to pass our own sentence 
on both accusers and accused. We are at a disadvantage in 
this, that the Senate and the Ten preserved their grim secrecy 
about those letters which determined their arrest of Car- 
magnola, and that neither his subsequently sequestrated 
correspondence nor the testimony of the witnesses have been 
peed to us. Carmagnola’s judges then had evidence 

efore them which we cannot review, and which probably 
amply justified their designation of him as publicus proditor. 
The insinuation of nineteenth-century writers that Venice 
got rid of her General because he was unsuccessful, and had 
to justify her action by a show of judicial proceedings, is 
not supported by any contemporary comments. The nearest 
to it is Machiavelli’s characteristically cynical declaration, 
that since his employers could not stimulate their General to 
action there was but one course open to them—that which 
they took. Yet, supposing that incurable sluggishness and 
“strana lentezza’ were the only charges they could bring 
against the Count, were not these, cumulatively, sufficient to 
justify both suspicion and punishment ? For less cause they 
did not hesitate at any period to pass heavy sentences on 
Venetian admirals. For ‘not having done all that lay in 
his power’ (as Horatio Brown points out) Admiral Byng was 
shot. For negligence such as Carmagnola showed, any 
modern General would be recalled and court martialled. If 
we grant that the Senate did not fully appreciate the point 
of view of a condottiere,—that the ‘getting on with the 
war,’ which seemed so simple and desirable to them, meant 
approaching unemployment both for the leader and histroops, 
—we must at least admit that at the time of his engagement 
Carmagnola shared their ardour. When he made his speech 
to the Senate, and signed his original contract with them, he 
was as anxious as they were to make an end of the Visconti. 
It was, indeed, one of his great assets, from the Venetian point 
of view, that, unlike most soldiers of fortune, he really hated 
the enemy. The steady diminution of that hatred, and his 
avowed persistent communications with the Duke, taken in 
conjunction with his lack of energy and success, naturally 
created suspicion in his employers. 

Filippo had opened communications with his ex-General 
as early as May 1426, when the siege of Brescia was in 
progress. His chief object at this period was probably to 
compromise him with his new employers. The scheme which 
was thoroughly consonant with his passion for ingenious 
and intricate intrigue, ultimately attained his end; but 
at first he only succeeded in arousing suspicion of another 
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kind. The astute Signory warned their General, who had 
duly and guilelessly reported the facts, that Filippo, having 
failed to poison him in Treviso, was trying to get him assassin- 
ated in camp. This fear continued to haunt them ; and when 
in 1429 the Count applied for leave to go to some baths near 
Siena, the Senate begged him to be content with those at 
Abano, as they knew from ‘a sure source the Duke intended 
some mischief against him.’1 Discovering that his com-. 
munications were reported to the Senate, Filippo may have 
thought to mitigate Carmagnola’s first ardour of attack by 
subtle insinuations that he should act as peacemaker between 
himself and the Republic. Even as late as the Conference at 
Ferrara he suggested that Carmagnola might be selected as 
plenipotentiary. The Senate clearly viewed these proposals— 
which flattered the vain and gullible Count—as mere‘ bunkum’ ; 
and, in fact, the peace treaties both of S. Giorgio and Ferrara 
were negotiated by the Cardinal of Sta. Croce. Finally, as 
Carmagnola’s rancour died away, and his amenability to 
flattery and his discontent with the rewards given him by 
Venice became evident, the Duke may really have aimed at 
drawing the Count back to his own service. The restoration of 
Carmagnola to the position he had formerly occupied in the 
Milanese, and the abrogation of all penalties pronounced against 
him, form incidental evidence of this attempt ; while its success 
is foreshadowed by the fact that in 1431 the Count erected 
his family tomb in the Church of S. Francesco in Milan. It 
may be urged that Carmagnola kept the Senate informed of 
the continued correspondence, and even showed them at least 
some of the Duke’s letters. But they did not see his answers 
to them, or hear any but his own reports of his conversations 
with the Duke’s emissaries, who perpetually haunted the 
camp. Doubtless, too, they felt that Carmagnola’s apparently 
guileless reports of the Duke’s offers were designed to enhance 
his value in their eyes, to make them afraid of losing him, and 
to stimulate their generosity. The whole situation was full 
of intimidating and dangerous suggestions. They told him 
that the only straightforward course was to refuse to receive 
the Milanese messengers, to send them home, to return written 
communications unread. But up to the last Carmagnola 
ignored these injunctions. Such disobedience, in conjunction 
with marked slackness and many failures in the conduct of 
the war, surely constituted strong presumptive evidence of 
treacherous intent. Nor could the Signory forget that their 
General’s wife was a Visconti; that the pull of family ties and 
affections was against them, and in favour of reconciliation 


1 Carmagnola, however, persisted in going to the more distant baths, 
but was given a huge guard. 
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with the Duke. The fact that the Countess was conveyed to 
Venice after her husband’s capture, and that after his execu- 
tion one of the Ten waited on her (according to Sanudo) 
to inform her that the Signory would pay her debts, 
assign her a palace in Treviso, and dower her daughters non 
ostante quanto Ella avra commessa (in spite of what she had 
done), certainly indicates her complicity in treasonable 
machinations. 

Whether these machinations included, or culminated in, 
an arrangement for the surrender of Brescia to Filippo that 
Carmagnola might receive it from him as a fief, we can never 
know with certainty. Battistella believes that this was the 
case, and this was the agitating news of those letters which 
made the Senate call upon the Ten. Carmagnola’s conscientious 
biographer has, however, only later authorities 1 to adduce. 
In favour of the supposition we note (1) the Count’s sympathetic 
relations with the Brescians, who yielded so readily to the 
midnight attack of the Venetians ‘ when they perceived it was 
Carmagnola,’ and even rushed forth to welcome the besiegers ; 
(2) the fact that he deliberately chose the town as his chief 
place of residence ; and (3) the anxiety shown by the Senate 
for the safety of Brescia after his arrest. Against the supposi- 
tion are (1) the Venetian offer to him of Milan, a bigger plum 
than Brescia ; (2) Carmagnola’s ready and guileless acceptance 
of the invitation of the Ten—an acceptance hardly conceivable 
if he were actually engaged in a treasonable plot. 

Without holding any brief for Battistella’s Brescian theory, 
or blinking the probability that the Senate’s letters merely 
contained fresh information as to the Count’s inactivities and 
surrenders during the last campaign, I would point out that 
Carmagnola’s mentality and physical condition probably 
furnishes the key to ali his ‘strana lentezza,’ his tergiversa- 
tions, his shifty indecisions, and forms the moral excuse for 
them. 


Francis Bussone was not a very clever person, still less 
a man of breeding or education. He possessed a touch of 
military genius, and a singular knack of maintaining discipline, 
combined with bodily strength and immense natural energy 
and éan. When time had destroyed these latter attributes 
there was, as Americans say, not much ‘to’ him. He was 
susceptible to flattery and easily hoodwinked ; and if he 
complacently put his head in the snare of the Ten, it was 
probably not because his conscience was clear, but because 
his mind was befogged. If Milan might be his for the taking, 
the taking was an exertion for which he was not disposed. 

1 Girolamo Borsi and Possevin. 
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Perhaps even the keeping of it would be an intolerable burden. 
The healthy little town of Brescia, where he was known and 
liked, would be a more comfortable portion for his declining 
years. He was past fifty—an age when thick-set, fleshy men 
of full habit, who have lived hardly, but eaten and drunk well,’ 
frequently experience a sudden decline of bodily strength and 
mental alertness. They age suddenly, and find themselves 
unequal to tasks which a few years back they accomplished 
easily. When he signed his first contract with the Venetian 
Signory he was not the man they believed him to be, the man 
he had been during his ten years’ ceaseless activity in the Duke 
of Milan’s service. His old wounds in neck and arm were 
still painful; his nerves were shaken and his liver out of 
order; he was preoccupied with his health; he could keep 
going only by seeking—even at very inconvenient moments— 
the alleviation of baths and waters. He would gladly have 
left the Venetian service before his last ill-fated campaign. 
The Ten could not be expected to understand a state of things 
which was probably patent to his learned Paduan physician. 
To them it was only clear, as they wrote to their envoy in 
Florence: ‘Nam nil factum fuit nec fieri voluit contra inimicum 
ligae nostrae—Ymo cum eis intelligentiam habuit, ducendo 
sub simulationem rem in longum.’ 2 

The inevitable end came on May 5. Early that morning 
the chiefs of the Ten moved that ‘ we do now proceed against 
Count Francesco, called Carmagnola.’ There were 26 votes 
for the motion, I against it, and g neutrals. The death- 
sentence was then read, and carried by 19 votes. The amend- 
ment moved by Foscari and three others, substituting perpetual 
imprisonment for capital punishment, was lost. 

So after vespers that evening, Carmagnola, splendid in 
crimson and scarlet—the gala raiment doubtless he had donned 
for that supposititious dinner with the Doge—ascended the 
scaffold erected between the fatal columns. His arms were 
tied behind his back and his mouth gagged—not, as has been 
melodramatically suggested, a peculiar indignity or special 
precaution, but the established usage of the Republic in the 
case of political offenders. 

His head fell at the third blow, and the crowd, as they 
pushed and strained to see the sight, exclaimed: ‘ Sventura, 
sventura !’ . We, too, as we look back upon that scaffold 
through the long vista of six centuries, must say: ‘Bad luck!’ 

* Andrea Morosini describes a portrait extant in his day: ‘ Tetrici oris 


torvi oculi, ingrati propemodum adspectus fuit, praeferscem animum, con- 
vumax ingenium prae se ferebant.’ 


* Romanin, vol. iv. p. 159,n.1. ‘Nor did he do anything or wish to do 
anything against the enemies of our league—moreover, he had understandings 
with them, dragging out things with dissimulation.’ 
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The Venetians had a fine taste in funerals. Even that of 
a criminal, when so notable as Il Conte, must be conducted with 
stately ceremonial. Four-and-twenty torch-bearers walked 
beside the bier of Carmagnola to the Church of S. Francesco 
della Vigna, on the northern edge of Venice. It was not the 
little ancient church erected among the vineyards to com- 
memorate the shipwreck and the vision of ‘ Mark, my Evan- 
gelist’; nor yet the sumptuous Palladian building which 
we know to-day ; but a humble, thirteenth-century Franciscan 
church nigh to which S. Bernardino of Siena had a cell. The 
interment had begun when the Friar, who had confessed the 
Count, appeared and announced that Carmagnola had selected 
the Frari as his place of burial. The Friar must have been 
furnished with an authorization from the Ten; for the pro- 
cession at once re-formed and crossed the Grand Canal by the 
Rialto Bridge, which had been recently restored and enlarged. 

In the great Church of the Frari the body of the con- 
dottiere rested for many years. Then it was removed to 
Milan, to that fine marble tomb he had raised a year before 
his fall in S. Francesco Grande—converted into barracks in 
1798. But the tradition that his head remained in Venice 
lingered persistently ; till, in February 1874, a wooden sarco- 
phagus, above a door in the right aisle which was supposed 
to contain it, was opened. A whole body was found in it, 
with the neck-vertebre entire.+ 


1In a popular guide to Venice, Forestiere Illuminato, published 1740, 
we are told. ‘Sopra la porta, per cui dalla Chiesa si discende nel Chiostro, 
giace sepolto Francesco Carmignola, Generale delle armi della Republica, 
in una cassa di legno coperto di veluto nero,’ 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SORROWS OF FRANCESCO FOSCARI 


(Marina) ‘This means that you are more a Doge than father.’ 
(Foscart) ‘It means I am more citizen than either.’ ; 
(Byron, Tragedy of Francesco Foscart.) 


; ALL no man happy till he is dead’ should have been 
the epitaph on that grand marble tomb in the Frari, 
to which Francesco Foscari, after thirty-four years of 

rule, went down sorrowing in 1457. 

None of the Doges ambitioned more deliberately the 
highest offices in the State: no other was compelled in the 
same fashion to relinquish them. None ascended the stair- 
case of the Ducal Palace with warmer acclamations or with 
higher hopes: no other descended it alive and guiltless, but 
broken in body and in mind. None increased Venetian 
prestige and possessions upon the éervva firma so rapidly ; 
none left her with an emptier treasury, or a richer legacy of 
problems in foreign policy. None made a forceful personality 
more felt, in spite of the multiplicity of regulations for 
stultifying the influence of the so-called head of the Republic ; 
none ever showed himself more conspicuously unable to rule 
his own household. 


Francesco Foscari owed his successes to his own industry 
and brains. He came of a family which was noble, numerous, 
and far from affluent ; and his youth must have been subject 

to the cramping, but stimulating, influences of relative 
poverty. He made his own way in the world. At the age of 
twenty-nine he was a Chief of the Forty; at different times 
he was Ambassador, Avvogador of the Commune, Chief of 
the Council of Ten. At fifty he was one of the Procurators of 
St. Mark’s—the only life-office in the State save that of Doge 
and Vice-Chancellor—and took up his abode in one of the 
line of houses extending along the north side of the Piazza. 
Probably it was sympathy with shabby gentility—which only 
personal experience breeds—that made him, when Procuratore 
* Not, however, the Procuratie Vecchie which we know, which were 


erected 1514. 
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of St. Mark’s, devote a surplus fund to doles for impecunious 
nobles, and dowries for their daughters. He was always apt to 
be far too open-handed, both with his own money and that 
of the State ; but his enemies, after his elevation to the doge- 
ship, naturally whispered that he had made friends with the 
Mammon of unrighteousness—since nobles, however poor,” 
had votes to give—or to sell. 

Three things are to be noted about Foscari’s election : 
(1) The candidate who obtained the largest number of votes 
next to him was Pietro Loredano ; and it may well be that the 
enmity between the two men, unduly emphasized by Byron, 
started from this time. (2) The first meeting of the Great 
Council under his presidency inaugurated its new hall—the 
magnificent Sala del Maggior Consiglio which we know to-day— 
which ever since 1365 had been in the hands of painters and 
decorators. On what Sansovino calls its ‘head wall’ was 
the newly finished fresco ® of the Paduan painter, Guariento, 
which after its injury by fire in 1557 was covered with the 
existing ‘Paradiso’ of Tintoretto. (3) Foscari was proclaimed 
to the people with the abbreviated formula: This is your 
Doge, not with the words, used since 1171, which held a 
flattering, if delusive, suggestion of choice: This 1s your Doge, 
if it please you. The people do not, however, seem to have 
resented the omission—for Foscari did please them; and 
when he addressed them with his usual persuasive eloquence 
from the balcony of the palace, they shouted enthusiastically, 
* Sia, Sta ’—so be it ! 

To the very end of his thirty-four years of dogeship, in 
spite of the rising prices and heavy taxation attendant on his 
triumphant policy of territorial expansion, he seems to have 
retained the favour of the multitude. They rang bells for 
victories, and exulted over each acquisition upon terra firma, 
doubtless feeling—and this was the great justification of 
mainland expansion—that never again could the spectre of 
starvation frighten them, as it had frightened their ancestors 
during the War of Chioggia. They watched the splendid 
exits and entrances of ambassadors: the reception of Tartar 

1 The Procurators were Government Treasurers. They paid out interest 
on loans, and received from officials the balance of taxation after salaries 
had been paid. 

2 These poor and unoccupied nobles, with their right to places in the 
Maggior Consiglio and their temptations to venal transactions, became in 
after-times a source of danger to the State. Collectively and colloquially 
they became known as Barnaboiti, since many of them lived round about 
the Church of St. Barnabas, a quarter where rents were low. 

3 The fresco, also a ‘Paradiso,’ was only rediscovered in 1903, when 
Tintoretto’s canvas—the largest oil painting in the world—was taken down 
for restoration. With marvellous patience and skill Guariento’s fresco was 
pelfed from the wall, fixed to canvas, and transported to a small room close 
by, now called Sala del Guariento. 
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envoys ; the welcome given to John Paleologus, Emperor of 
the East, and other pomps and ceremonies of unimaginable 
magnificence. They saw condottieri, mounted on richly 
caparisoned war-horses, trampling along the narrow streets 
and over the flat bridges of the day, looking, as Colleoni looks, 
where he rides in space, and for all time, in front of the Scuola 
diSan Marco. They felt they were people of great importance, 
leading factors in what we call to-day Welipolitik. Perhaps 
even—since Constantinople was some distance off—they were 
not much scared when they heard that the Turks had killed 
the Greek Emperor and established themselves in his capital. 
Perhaps, too, the Doge himself did not realize that Venetian 
supremacy in the Levant was ended ; and that therefore the 
foundation of the State,—its trade prosperity,—was under- 
mined. Perhaps he never guessed that under his rule Venice 
had reached her apogee ; that after him would come her in- 
evitable, though gradual, decline. 

Yet the harrassing period of the Lombard campaigns must 
have told upon his vigour, and the Eastern question have 
darkened his last years. As an ex-Procuratore of St. Mark’s, 
too, he knew the significance of an emptied treasury and the 
sinking of the funds from 60 to 184; nor could the collapse 
of big firms and banks be ignored—especially when his father- 
in-law, Andrea Priuli, failed for 24,000 ducats. 

Public men can face public troubles if their private life is 
secure and serene; but Foscari’s affectionate nature was torn 
during his Dogeship by the loss of several children, while his 
surviving son was a constant source of care and annoyance. 
Jacopo Foscari appears in the pages of Venetian chronicles 
as a spoiled boy—petulant, self-willed, lovable, intelligent, 
even intellectual; learning Greek, collecting manuscripts ; 
but without grit, or principles, or a sense of responsibility. 
At an age when his father had been carving out a career, the 
son was content to loiter in the Broglio—the place in the Piazza 
where such jeunesse dorée of the period most did congregate 
—indulging in the petty gossip and intrigues prevailing in a 
set which had learned to despise trade and occupation. 
Doubtless he displayed the fine taste in clothes of the elegant 
young gallants whom Carpaccio immortalized a little later : 
doubtless, too, his childhood was lapped in the luxury and 
comfort which so astonished foreign visitors to Venice ; while 
the influence both of his father and of his wife were favourable 
to extravagance. His bride was, in modern parlance, a charm- 
ing girl with money; and the nuptials of the happy pair 
were celebrated in January 1441 with an almost regal magnifi- 
cence. One of the brothers of Lucrezia Contarini, the bride, 
acts as special correspondent of the great social event, de- 
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scribing the pageants, which followed a quiet private marriage, 
for the benefit of another Contarini brother unavoidably 
absent on business in Constantinople. ‘This morning ail 
eighteen of us, dressed alike, assembled at Mavangon 1 at the 
house of the Master of the Revels. We wore the hose of the 
Company,” mantles of velvet brocaded with silver, doublets 
of crimson velvet with open sleeves, belted with the same 
colour, and squirrel fur linings; on our heads caps alla 
Sforzesca. We had two grooms apiece in our own livery, and 
four with the livery of the Company; and each of us was 
provided with a steed caparisoned in green velvet with silver. 
Mounted thus grandly, we looked as fine as cavalry. Besides 
our grooms we had other attendants, dressed in silk, and men- 
at-arms, too, so that altogether there were no fewer than 
250 horses. We started from the house in this order: first 
the trumpets and fifes, then the attendants in silk; next our 
horses, covered in their trappings; then the rest of the fifes 
and trumpets; then my Lord of the Feast ; then the other 
Companions of the Hose, followed by the rest of the servants.’ 

The procession made the circuit of the Piazza and of the 
Palace Court, crossed the Grand Canal by a bridge of boats 
thrown from San Samuele to S. Barnaba—where the bride 
lived. She emerged from Palazzo Contarini to meet it, 
followed by sixty maids of honour, and all went to S. Barnaba 
to hear Mass. After it an oration was delivered in the Campo. 
Then the bride returned home, and the Companions of the 
Hose caracoled gaily about the city, while presumably the 
bride took a little rest, before a splendid banquet given in 
the palace. The banquet over, a hundred and fifty ladies 
got into the Bucintoro, the Doge’s state barge, and accom- 
panied by musicians and many boats, were rowed to the palace 
where the Count Sforza was lodged, on whom the bride and 
bridegroom and the Florentine ambassador made a formal 
call. Returning to the palace, they enjoyed dancing both 
before and after supper. Next day a tournament was held 
in the Piazza, Count Sforza presiding and giving the prizes. 
Then followed a ball in the palace and a supper given by the 
Companions of the Hose. On the morrow there was a regatta : 
another day another joust : on others more balls and masques 
and serenades; and one evening the Piazza was lighted by 
thousands of wax candles. For days shops and offices were 
closed. Never had Venetians, used as they were to festivals, 
known such a wedding. 

1 The great bell of the Campanile, which rang both ‘ reveille’ and ‘lights 


ts} 
Ui 2 The smartest Company or Club in Venice; their name of Calza was 
derived from the parti-coloured hose they adopted as part of their uniform. 
They played a great part in all the pageantry of the time. 
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The ‘special correspondent’ also enlarges on Lucrezia’s 
beautiful behaviour : ‘ She was verily, I believe, inspired by 
God.’ He also admires the generosity of his family, which 
had given his sister a portion of ‘ sixteen thousand ducats and 
a thousand more on loan,’ to say nothing of a trousseau 
(he describes it with the accuracy of a modern fashion 
page) which had cost six thousand ducats—wonderful gowns 
of gold brocade and of gold worked damasks, their sleeves 
lined with costly furs. 

Decidedly, Lucrezia Contarini was not accustomed to 
economy, and the rich young couple, after the manner of their 
kind in every age, were apt to be short of ready cash and not 
over-scrupulous in supplying the defect. Unfortunately for 
Jacopo, his father’s position placed him in the limelight, while 
it also gave him peculiar facilities for filling an empty pocket. 
One day the Ten received information that the Doge’s son 
was receiving bribes im Broglio, from some of the ‘ smart set ’ 
he met there, and promising them to use his influence with 
his fond parent in reference to the allocation of lucrative 
offices. That the parent was both fond and foolish, and the 
son known as a successful wheedler, is an inference we may 
fairly draw from this unpleasant incident. It was the inference 
of one of the Avvogadori to whom Jacopo’s traffic was re- 
vealed, and who, scenting a possible danger to the Govern- 
ment, or at least a slur upon the sacrosanct reputation of its 
Head, laid the matter before the Council of Ten. ; 

The Ten took a serious view of the offence. The isolation 
of the Doge from back-stairs influence, his complete protection 
from native or foreign sources of corruption, had been the 
aim of century-long legislation. Their own Capi were similarly 
guarded. They were cut off from social intercourse during 
their month of office ; while, in order further to secure judicial 
impartiality, as well as to spare the feelings of those intimately 
concerned, no relatives of an accused person were allowed to 
sit on the board that examined his offence. The Doge on 
this, and on the many subsequent occasions when Jacopo’s 
delinquencies were considered, was asked to withdraw from 
their council table. Byron, and other modern writers with a 
taste for melodrama, who have shown us an aged Doge con- 
demning an only, well-loved son, have revealed their ignorance 
of the constitution of the Council of Ten. 

Doubtless the Council met in fear lest they should find 
the Doge a party to his son’s schemes. It is noticeable that 
this suspicion was never allowed to find expression, and 
that it was evidently completely dissipated by investigation. 
From now onwards the attitude of the Ten towards the 
unhappy father is one of entire confidence and respectful pity. 


DoGE FRANCESCO FOSCARI 


From the portrait by Gentile Bellini in the Museo Civico, Venice 
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Eighteen of the Augmented Ten! voted for Jacopo’s 
arrest ; but he had got wind of his danger, and fled to his 
country house at Treviso, with all the money he could lay 
hands upon. Charged with ‘having no regard for God or 
man, and accepting jewels and money against the law,’ he 
was proceeded against by default. It is noticeable that his 
judges received permission to bear arms; as though some 
desperate reprisals were expected from Jacopo’s set—many of 
whom were under suspicion. The inimical Loredan moved 
that witnesses should be examined by torture: his motion 
was lost, there being sufficient proof of the accused’s 
criminality. A sentence of life-banishment was pronounced 
on the principal offender: his associates were punished by 
short periods of exile and by fines. The sentence was severe, 
for a great principle had to be vindicated, and the fear of 
God—and of the Ten—put into the younger nobility. But the 
heavy sentence was executed with extraordinary leniency. 
The Doge had to write, or at least to sign, a letter commission- 
ing Marco Trevisan, captain of a galley, to sail to Trieste, and 
from thence deport his son to Nauplia. The galley sailed on 
February 25, 1445; but presently Trevisan wrote that the 
culprit declined to come on board. Death had been pro- 
nounced as the penalty for disobedience ; but on March 11 
the Ten only begged the Doge to persuade his son to respect 
the law for the credit of the Republic. On April 7, Jacopo 
was still at Trieste, and the Ten, in consequence of this. dis- 
obedience, decreed the confiscation of his goods. In June, 
while still waiting in the harbour of Trieste, Trevisan took a 
fever, and died. Jacopo was also ill and kept his bed. The 
Great Council—where undoubtedly the Foscari had many 
friends—directed the Ten to consider the propriety of miti- 
gating or remitting the sentence passed four months earlier on 
the Doge’s son. Whereupon the Ten, considering ‘ the infirm 
health of the said Jacopo,’ and the fact that ‘ it is accordance 
with all laws, equity, and justice, and humanity . . . not to 
oppose arbitrary judgments to the divine will and disposition,’ 
proposed that the ‘excuse of Jacopo Foscari be accepted,’ 
and the reason that impeded him from ‘proceeding to his 
place of confinement be held honest, in the name of Jesus 
Christ.’ Marin Soranzo proposed that Jesus Christ should 
be left out of the question; but the amendment was lost. 
The sentence of deportation to Nauplia was cancelled, and the 
invalid was merely banished to his own pleasant country villa 
near Treviso, where his wife was allowed to join him. His 
peaceful villeggiatura and the Ten’s complacency were not 
even disturbed by the discovery of another, but a past, de~ 

1 The Ten summoned the usual Zonta. 
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linquency. A chest came to light—filled with plate and 
money to the value of 2040 ducats, together with clear evidence 
that it was a gift or bribe from Count Sforza—who, as we have 
already seen, had sojourned in Venice while waiting for his 
bride, Bianca—illegitimate daughter of Visconti—through 
whom he meant to claim and grab the lordship of Milan. The 
Ten confiscated to the State the contents of the chest ; but 
otherwise they treated the discovery as an item in Jacopo’s 
previous misdemeanours ; as indeed it was, since Navagero’s 
chronicle 1 says that he took ‘ presents and tributes from 
Princes, Captains, Condottiere, Communes,’ in spite of the 
inexorable law that neither the Doge nor his family should 
accept presents from foreigners. The incident must have 
revived their suspicion and dislike of the culprit ; nevertheless, 
when, in September 1447, the Doge made a pathetic petition for 
his son’s liberty, saying that he was again sick of a fever, they 
decided that “the deserts of Messer le Doxe demanded a 
gracious hearing,’ and that it was ‘ needful for the State to have 
a Prince whose mind is easy and free from suffering, which 
cannot happen as long as his only son remains in exile.’ The 
motion permitting Jacopo (whose place of ‘ exile’ is now only 
a motor run from Venice) to cross the lagoon and to come 
‘home’ was carried unanimously. 

All went well till November 1450, when Ermolao Donati, 
returning after dark from a Senate meeting, was stabbed in 
the back near his house in the parish of Sta. Maria Formosa. 
He died from the wound a few days later, declaring that he 
pardoned his unknown assassin. There was no clue to the 
mystery, and for two months no claimant for the rewards 
offered to delators. Then a signed denunciation of Jacopo 
Foscari was found in the Lion’s Mouth. The delator did not 
tell a very convincing story; and it may well have been 
concocted from hints and gossip current after the murder. 
It was probably remarked at once by some amateur detective 
that Donati had been one of the Ten who had condemned 
Jacopo to exile ; and that it was strange that one of Jacopo’s 
household should have been seen loitering about the courtyard 
of the Ducal Palace as though watching for the exit of members 
of the Senate on the very night of the assassination. Young 
Foscari was arrested and examined, but did not incriminate 
himself. Then, according to the procedure of the day, so 
revolting to modern ideas of humanity, he was ‘ put to the 
question ’; but only insane babblings came from his fevered 
lips. On March 26, however, on circumstantial and written 
testimony, he was pronounced guilty; and three days later 
the Signort dt notte put him in their barge and conveyed him ta 

1 Muratori, tom. xxiii. p. 1105. 
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_aship which sailed the same night for Candia. There he could 
work no harm against the State and could live in the ease and 
comfort his feeble health required. 


For five monotonous years the delinquent behaved well, 
presenting himself daily to the Podesta. Then that 
functionary reported that Jacopo Foscari was corresponding 
with the Duke of Milan, and trying to get the Turkish Sultan 
to lend him a galley to convey him back to Venice. The Ten 
debated whether, ‘having regard to the lightness of his 
character,’ the Podesta should merely be instructed to reprove 
him; or whether two faithful persons should be sent to 
watch him night and day. Finally a messenger was dis- 
patched to bring him back to Venice after searching his house 
and person for writings. 

Brought before the Ten, Jacopo confessed to having 
corresponded with the enemies of the Republic, and various 
propositions were made as to his punishment, and voted upon. 
Loredano, as usual, urged the utmost penalties. But twenty- 
two of his judges voted that he should merely be sent back to 
Candia for life and strictly guarded for a year. His family 
were allowed to take leave of him, not in the prison tower, the 
Torricella, but in one of the palace rooms; and there took 
place the scene which Byron expanded into melodrama, but 
which, told with the chroniclers’ simplicity, is sufficiently 
affecting. ‘Father, I beg you to get leave for me to return 
to my own house,’ begged poor, home-sick Jacopo, like a 
schoolboy about to be punished for a trifling offence. But 
the Doge was a Venetian citizen and a man of the world. 
Putting him from his arms, he answered: ‘Go, thou must 
obey thy country’s will and strive no more.’ Jacopo was 
led away. Then the brave old man broke down. Sinking 
into a chair, he sobbed, ‘ O pieta grande ! ’ 

A pity, indeed, it was that this rich, cultured, highly-placed 
young man, with his singular opportunities for serving his 
country and for enjoying the amenities of life she offered in 
her Golden Age, should thus have ruined his own happiness 
and darkened the remnant of his father’s days. ‘O pieta 
grande’ of all such shipwrecks ; for most of us have in our 
circle of acquaintances a Jacopo or two—pleasant, open- 
handed fellows, always sanguine that things will turn out for 
the best, even when they have disposed them for the worst, 
and steadily viewing life from an angle of callow egotism. 
Often they are semi-invalids; always they are without 
stamina of body or of will. To their older relatives, who 
regard them permanently as children, they are affectionate, 
lovable, engaging; but strangers, encountering them in a 
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grown-up world, are exasperated by their incurable irre- 
sponsibility. They are the ‘interesting cases of psycho- 
logists, criminologists, and mental specialists, and the despair 
of magistrates and judges. f 

That the Ten swayed, on the one hand, by compassion for 
the much-respected Doge, on the other by fear of appearing 
over lenient to a highly placed offender, and thoroughly 
worried by the misdeeds and character of the younger Foscari, 
should have been glad to get him out of Venice, is more than 
comprehensible. It was safer for himself, his father, and 
the State that he should be kept close in Candia. Neverthe- 
less some of Foscari’s friends were working hopefully for a 
pardon, when the news came that death had set the exile free. 

Then the old Doge collapsed completely. He shut him- 
self up in his apartments, unable to preside at Councils, and 
refusing to admit his Councillors. For eight long months the 
State was practically without a head. 

In October 1457, the Council of Ten excluded the Doge’s 
relatives from their number, and summoned a Zonta of twenty 
‘to treat of secret matters concerning his Serenity.’ And ‘ the 
matters were discussed for eight days on end, and the sittings 
lasted till four or five o’clock at night.’1_ Some of the Council 
were for the appointment of a Vice-Doge, who should fulfil 
the Ducal functions, while Foscari for the remainder of his life 
enjoyed its honours and emoluments. He was considerably 
past eighty, and was stricken with ‘an incurable disease.’ 
His time of office could not but be short. But the arrangement 
had obvious inconveniences, and might conceivably be a very 
dangerous precedent ; and at length—the Council still sitting 
—one of their number was deputed to visit the Doge and 
beg him, with courteous phraseology, to resign the office he 
had filled so worthily, for the sake of the State he had served 
so faithfully. They gave him till the hour of tierce on the 
morrow to consider the proposition. Foscari, however, de- 
clined to consider it. Though sick and feeble, he was by no 
means senile ; and perhaps the fact that the spokesman of 
the Ten was a Loredan, a member of the family which had 
shown itself inimical to him and his son, supplied a stimulus 
which had been lacking during the past months of hopeless 
grief. He replied sharply that the request was unconstitu- 
tional ; that the law demanded that the deposition of a Doge 
should be determined by the votes of the six Councillors, 
combined with those of the Maggior Consiglio. 

1 This does not mean four or five o’clock a.m. The Venetians counted 
time from the sunset Ave Maria; the fourth or fifth hour after this would 
in October be about nine to ten o’clock p.m. Business, however, began 


early, as it still does in Italy; so, allowing intervals for meals, the Ten 
had considerably more than an eight hours’ day. 
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There was, of course, room for compromise. On two 
previous occasions Foscari had desired to lay down the burden 
of office, and had been compelled to retain it ; it would have 
been easy, and more comfortable for all parties, to arrange a 
third resignation. But Foscari was not in a conciliatory 
mood. His old fighting spirit was roused. He showed 
himself resentful towards the Council which had condemned 
his son, and determined to put them in the wrong. His 
opposition may have stiffened the determination of the Ten ; 
yet they gave due consideration to the constitutional question 
raised by him. The point was put to the ballot three times ; 
but the decision of the majority remained unaltered. On the 
22nd of October, they decreed, says Navigero, ‘that as the 
Doge was no longer able to govern the Dukedom, nor, consider- 
ing the incurable nature of his infirmity, was ever likely to be 
able, and that the public welfare was thereby suffering, he 
should renounce his rule, laying down the emblems of authority, 
and should quit the palace ; and that another Doge should be 
forthwith elected in his stead ; and further that he should be 
voted 1500 ducats a month for life, and should be allowed 
entrance to all councils and college meetings, and after his 
death should be buried with the honours accorded to a Doge. 
The next morning the Signoria ! entered the palace, and Ser 
Orio Pasqualigo, the youngest Councillor, Ser Giacomo 
Loredan, Head of the Ten, and Ser Luigi Beaziario, Notary 
of the Council, announced this decision to the Doge, and 
ordered his compliance, demanding of him the ducal ring. 
The Doge obeyed, and the ring was broken according to 
custom.’ 

The Venetian historian, Romanin, culls from an unpublished 
chronicle a pathetic addition to the bare narrative of Navigero. 
He says that one of the Heads of the Forty lingered as the 
rest of the Signoria departed, and the ex-Doge, noting his 

compassionate expression, asked him, using the paternal 

tutoiement, ‘Whose son art thou?’ ‘I am son of Messer 
Marin Memmo,’ replied the Capo. ‘Ah!’ said Foscari, “he 
is a dear old comrade of mine ; tell him from me I should be 
glad if he would come in his boat to see me, and we will go 
together to visit the monasteries.’ 

The old man’s invitation, meaningless to those who have 
never been in Venice, or who ‘ do’ her sights in a three days’ 
rush, is full of delightful suggestion to those who have sojourned 
long among the lagoons, and who know the charm of expedi- 
tions—very early on cool summer mornings, or in the glowing 
warmth of calm, late autumn middays—which have as their 


1 The six Councillors of the Doge, with the three Heads of the Forty. 
They had waited on him the previous evening, but he had retired to bed, 
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objective one or other of the smaller islands studding the 
rippling expanse of water. We are not permitted nowadays 
to land at some of them—at others we have no wish to land. 
They have become suitable sites for Government stores, for 
a grim, gaunt madhouse, for smoke-belching ‘ works.’ Only 
the island of the Armenian monks, beloved of Byron, reveals to 
us the life and aspect of the isles in the days of the Republic. 
Then each had its monastery and church ; a chorus of praise 
ascended from the whole lagoon; and Venice might have 
cried in the opening words of Psalm xcvii. : ‘ Dominus regnavit, 
exsultet terra ; Laetenturinsulae multae.’” What more soothing 
occupation for a sorrowful and childless vecchio than to “ visit 
the monasteries,’ and there to pray for the repose of the 
beloved young souls who had passed on before him ! 


The fine palace Foscari had bought from the Government 
in the parish of S. Pantaleone was got ready in haste. Hitherto 
he had had no occasion to occupy it, having lived in official 
residences ever since he left the ancestral home at S. Simeone 
Profeta. It was, and is, one of the finest on the Grand Canal, 
and was hereafter the lodging of many princely visitors. 
“Made strong by necessity,’ as Navigero puts it, he rose from 
his bed to go to it on October 24, refusing all help other than 
his staff. As he made for the great staircase, his brother 
Marco suggested that it would save fatigue to take a covered 
stair leading directly to the door on the Rio del Piazza, where 
his boat awaited him. But Foscari replied with spirit: ‘I 
will descend by the same stairs I mounted to the Dogeship.’ 
Nearly a third of a century had passed since that day. 

The excitement of removal to his own house may have 
acted as a tonic; and Sanudo tells us he was hearing Mass at 
the Frari, surrounded by his relatives and friends,—who came 
to cheer him, feeling he was not long for this world— 
when the great bell of St. Mark’s boomed out. It rang 
when a new Doge was elected, and proved to be his own death- 
knell. Unfortunately for the picturesque story, which has 
been often repeated by poets and sensational writers, we know 
that the new Doge was chosen in the afternoon. Francesco 
therefore could not have been at Mass ; but the pathetic cir- 
cumstances of his deposition clearly produced almost at once 
a Foscari legend. Navigero, for instance, tells us that up till 
the moment he heard the bell he hoped to be re-elected—an 
impossible supposition in the case of a man over eighty who 
must have felt death very near. Gossip again was busy over 
the pathological details of his end. Some said he burst a 
vein in his stomach, others that he had a cancer, which, says 
Sanudo, ‘ il rodeva fin nelle canne del polmone e che sovrabonda 
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tanta flemma di sputa che soffocarlo.’ Certainly the sorrows 
of Foscari did not end till two days after the election of the 
new Doge, which took place on the 30th, for he and his Council 
were hearing Mass in St. Mark’s on Ali Saints’ Day 1457, when 
a messenger arrived to announce that Foscari had expired 
“at one o’clock that morning ’—that is, the first hour after 
the Ave Maria of the previous evening.} 

In dying thus speedily, he had his revenge upon his judges. 
To the people they appeared as the merciless shorteners of 
an old man’s days; to themselves they were shown as lacking 
in perspicacity, in medical knowledge, and in patience. To 
mitigate popular censure and allay remorse they resorted to 
the cheap expedient of funeral magnificence; though the 
widowed Dogaressa, Marina Nani, protested that she would 
rather bury him herself, ‘ though she had to spend her dowry 
in doing it.’ Her protest was overridden, as widows’ protests 
are apt to be. For thirty-four years no one had seen the 
burial of a Doge ; and Venice refused to be balked of one of 
the funeral pomps she loved. So the body was conveyed 
back to the palace, and once again Francesco Foscari wore 
the Ducal berretta. It was taken from the head of his successor 
and placed upon his dead brows; and the mantle of State 
was wrapped round him, and the sword of Venice placed by 
his side. All night he lay in state in the Hall of the Senate, 
watched by four-and-twenty nobles in scarlet robes; till m 
the morming came a band of sailors, and raised the bier, and 
bore it, and its canopy of cloth of gold, along the twisting 
length of the Merceria, and across the Rialto Bridge? to the 
Church of the Frari. A blaze of candles encompassed it, 
and after it came the Signoria, and a long procession of office- 
holders and nobles. But immediately behind the bier walked 
his successor, Pasquale Malipiero, 1m the robes of a simple 
senator. Foscari, it was implied, had died a Doge; his de- 
position was wiped out. 


No Doge is better known to us by sight than Foscari. 
Above that splendid gateway to the Ducal Palace, where the 
decrees of the Republic were once placarded, thence called 


1 He must have made a new will after hearing of his son’s death, in spite 
of his torpor and weakness. An anonymous Veronese chronicler (Dep. alla 
Storia Patria Veneta) says he left 150,000 ducats to the two sons of his son 
Jacopo. A note in the Minutes of the Ten for July 24 says, however, that 
Jacopo left two daughters and one son. : ; : 

2’The bridge, carried on beams, which could be raised in the middle, 
familiar to us in Carpaccio’s picture in the Accademia. The present bridge 
was not built till 1588—the year of the Spanish Armada. Its architect had 
to compete with all the best men among his contemporaries, including 
Samsovino and Michelangelo. He was ever after deservedly known as 
Antonio Da Ponte. 
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the Porta della Carta, he kneels in Ducal mantle and biretta, 
for ever facing the lion symbol of St. Mark. The original 
group was, indeed, destroyed in 1797; but in 1885 it was 
very faithfully reproduced by the Venetian sculptor, Luigi 
Ferrari. In the Ducal Palace, moreover, there is a bust 
which is doubtless a good, but is not a flattering, likeness. 
It agrees substantially, however, with the effigy on the tomb 
in the Frari, which Ruskin characterizes as ‘a huge, gross, 
bony clown’s face, with the peculiar sodden, sensual cunning 
in it which is seen so often in the countenances of the worst 
Roman priests—a face part of iron and part of clay, with the 
immobility of the one and the foulness of the other.’ Ruskin 
concludes, however: ‘ Even had he been such a one, a noble 
workman would not have written it so legibly on his tomb ; 
and I believe it is the image of the carver’s own mind that is 
there hewn in the marble, not that of Doge Foscari.’ It may 
be so; and yet is not the effigy on the tomb the Giovane Pro- 
curatore as the good Doge Tommaso Mocenigo saw him ? 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CRESCENT AND THE LION 


‘Ces vieux Coquez vont espouser la mer 
Dont ils sont les maris, et le Turc l’adultére.’ 
(J. pu Betray, Les Regrets. Paris, 1538.) 


F history were taught with a better sense of perspective 

in our schools, we should all of us have learned in early 

youth that 1453 is a very important date. It marks the 
final disappearance of the phantom of the Greek Empire, and 
the permanent encampment of the Turk in Europe—for the 
confusion of its politics, then, and ever after. 

In that memorable year, Mahomet II seized Constanti- 
nople ; and, says Chronicler Sanudo, taking a characteristi- 
cally selfish Venetian view of the event: ‘ Blessed were those 
who could fly, and throw themselves into our three galleys, 
or into any other ships. . . . The city was entirely sacked ; 
children, maidens, and women were ravished by the said 
Turks ; youths, those few left alive, were made slaves. . 
The struggle was lost on 28th May 1453; and it was the 
worst possible news for Christendom. The tidings reached 
this country on 29th June, when the Great Council was 
sitting on the matter, and there came a messenger with letters 
reporting the bad news. . . . And there was great lamenta- 
tion in Venice.’ 

Between the lines of Sanudo’s bald jottings we can feel 
the consternation of the unwieldy body of nobles assembled 
in the magnificent hall, through the five large windows whereof 
came the freshness of sea breezes on that blazing morning 
of the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul. 

Doge Foscari, with his usual fiery ardour, would have 
_ forthwith declared war on the Turk. But the conquest, 

which might have been averted by earlier offensive action in 
combination with Christian allies, was now an accomplished 
fact. Venice had sent only seven galleys to the assistance of 
the Emperor Constantine Palaeologus ; and even this feeble 
contingent had arrived too late. The state of her fleet, her 
arsenal, her exchequer, no longer allowed her to be bellicose ; 
and she knew, too, that in any naval war she would fight 
| 119 
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unaided. Diplomacy, now as so often in the future, was the 
only weapon at her command. 

‘It was decided in Pregadi’ (i.e. at a meeting of the Privy 
Council) ‘to send an Orator to the Signor Turk, to ask him 
to release our prisoners taken at Constantinople, and that 
we may make good peace with him’; and Bartolomeo 
Marcello was forthwith selected for the unpleasing and some- 
what perilous mission. He had to allege the insistence of 
their Greek allies as an excuse for the presence of Venetians 
among the defenders of Constantinople: he had to con- 
gratulate the Sultan on his seizure of ‘New Rome’: he had 
to promise not to oppose him any more: he had to accept 
the imposition of a 2 per cent duty on Venetian goods leaving 
or entering the conquered city. But he gained substantial 
concessions. The Venetian colony, with its Bazlo4 and its 
own civil and religious rights, was to remain undisturbed. 
Venetian subjects were to have free entry into any part of the 
Turkish Empire, and be duly protected ; and the Black Sea 
was to be open to Venetian traders. This treaty was con- 
firmed on April 18, 1454. It was the first made by any 
Christian Power with the new masters of Constantinople. 
Marcello was held to have achieved ‘ peace with honour.’ 
The attitude of Mahomet II satisfied the Senate; and all 
those nobles who had a stake in the Turkey trade were de- 
livered from the dread of heavy financial losses. 

If Venice had retained little of the spirit of the Crusades, 
less still appeared in the other hopelessly divided States of 
the peninsula. Even the Pope, Pius II (Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini), who declared that the Turk’s presence in Europe 
was a scandal to Christendom, had not, says Creighton, 
‘sufficient singleness of purpose for the task which he recog- 
nized as supreme.’ He tried to convert the Sultan by rhetoric, 
clothing ingenious and irrefutable arguments in the most 
polished literary language. His Letter—a bulky pamphlet 
—was widely read and admired by European theologians. 
There is no evidence that it was ever perused by Mahomet II ; 
and no missionary appeared, with the simple faith and fervour 
of St. Francis, to try the effect of a less scholarly but more 
direct method of appeal. 

While the Powers quarrelled and the Pope wrote, the 
conquering Turks continued their advance. Only one heroic 
figure offered them resolute resistance. Scanderberg, ruler 
of Albania, preserved, during his lifetime, his country’s 


; 1 The Bailo, or Protector, was a Survival of the office of Podesta, established 
in 1205. ‘ He was the diplomatic agent of the Republic, and he was Venetian 


Consul as well’ (Horatio Brown, ‘ Venetian Diplomacy at the Porte,’ Studies 
an Venetian History). 
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independence. When, however, the Turks began to swallow 


the Morea, when Rhodes and Lesbos and other isles were 
captured, the commercial instincts of Venice and the human- 
istic sensibilities of the Pope were deeply outraged. 

The Republic allied herself with Mathew Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, and dispatched forces to Dalmatia and to the 
Morea. The Pope summoned a Conclave, and unfolded to 
his dismayed Cardinals his plans for a Crusade. The Duke of 
Burgundy, he announced, had bound himself by an oath to 
take the cross, provided any other prince would do the same. 
He, the sovereign-pontiff, would be that prince. France 
would then for very shame send a force. Venice would 
assuredly now, as in former crusades, provide means of 
tt. As a preliminary step, he would approach the 

oge. 

The papal letter was read to an approving Collegio. Doge 
Cristoforo Moro + spoke with fervour, exhorting his hearers to 
‘pray for enlightenment as to their honour and duty.’ The 
motion for the Crusade was carried : Cardinal Bessarion came 
from Rome to preach it in Piazza ; and an iron box for offer- 
ings was placed in St. Mark’s, and speedily filled. The Pope 
urged the Doge to join him personally in the venture, old 
men both though they were, and Philip of Burgundy would 
make a third: ‘God rejoices in a Trinity; and our Trinity 
will be aided by the Trinity of Heaven.’ The Doge excused 
himself on the score of ‘ age and infirmity,’ though he was not 
suffering acutely like his papal contemporary, nor blind like 
his far more aged predecessor,” hero of the Fourth Crusade. 
The Great Council,? however, voted that he should go, and 
one of the members told him roundly that he was cutting a bad 
figure, and that if he would not take the cross with a good will 
he would be made to take it by force, ‘ since the Republic had 
more consideration for its honour than for his person.’ 

In October a Crusade Congress met in Rome, and revealed 
with startling clearness the apathy and the animosities of 
Christendom. The Florentine envoy told the Pope bitterly 
that Venice was working the Crusade for her own benefit ; 
and that when the Turks were overcome she would be free to 
subjugate northern Italy. The smaller Italian States made 
small contributions; the greater powers ‘began with one 
accord to make excuse ’—at least as far as personal service 
was concerned. 

Pius II, however, in a Public Consistory on October 22, 
read the Bull proclaiming the Crusade. The reading took two 


1 1462-71. 
2 Enrico Dandolo, 1192-1205. 
3 Malipiero and Sanudo. 
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hours: when it was over, the Pope, in agony from gout and 
stone, was carried to bed. 


In the burning July heat of 1464 the crippled Pope started 
in a barge on the Tiber, and was then borne in a litter up the 
long Umbrian Valley to Assisi,1 and thence over the Apennines 
to the Adriatic shore. 

On July 30—three hours before sunset—a day and hour 
fixed by astrologers as propitious—the Venetian fleet set 
sail. 

Pope and Doge were to converge at Ancona. That city 
did not desire the presence of either the Pontiff or the Doge 
with their complements of Cardinals, officials, and servants. 
It even tried to avoid giving hospitality by pretending to be 
plague-stricken. Pius, ignoring the scare, had himself carried 
to the Episcopal Palace, high above the city. There he kept 
his room; but his spirit was unquenched. He eagerly dis- 
cussed plans of the campaign, while he waited for the coming 
of the fleet. When it was sighted, he was lifted to a window 
commanding a far-reaching prospect; and his eyes were 
gladdened by the sight of the noble galleys as they came into 
harbour. He was, however, too weak to receive the Doge ; 
though the Venetians, used to diplomatic illnesses, did not 
believe the Cardinals’ statement till it had been verified by 
one of their own physicians. Even before they sailed from 
home the genuineness of the Pope’s zeal had been questioned. 
Was it a pose, a diplomatic move ? Did he hope they would 
supply him with a grievance by failing to appear? And now 
they fancied he regretted their arrival, for which, indeed, he 
had passionately longed. 

Two days after their coming he died. 


The Crusade was doomed. Only three of the Cardinals 
wished to continue the enterprise. After a brief conference 
with the Doge, they decided to hand over the papal galleys to 
Venice for service against the Turks, and to transmit to the 
King of Hungary, for the same purpose, the monies collected 
by the late Pope. Ancona was relieved with great rapidity 
from the unwelcome presence of the unwilling crusaders. The 
Doge sailed back to Venice. The Cardinals hastened to Rome 
for the Conclave, in which, by the very first scrutiny, a Venetian 
Pope * was elected. 


* Those who know this lovely but bare and almost shadeless country can 
realize the trying character of the journey for an invalid under the fierce 
sunlight of late July. When the sun enters the sign of Leo—July 21—it is 
specially dreaded by all southern Italians, who call it Sol Leone. 

2 Pietro Barbo, who took the name of Paul II, 1464-71. He was the 
builder of Palazzo Venezia in Rome. 
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The Turks did not cease to supply Venetian History with 
critical episodes of the gloomiest description. In 1471 they 
crossed the Isonzo, ravaging the country between Tagliamento 
and Piave, which had seen much fighting before the Great 
War familiarized us with its geography. The flames of 
burning towns could be discerned by night-watchers on the 
Campanile, and herds of frightened refugees camped out 
under the arcades of the Ducal Palace. Now, too, the infidels 
revealed themselves to the horrified Venetians as rivals and 
superiors in their own special department. They had always 
been recognized as incomparable soldiers: in the brief space 
of fifteen years they had become a naval power. 


In 1470 the Venetians, warned of an approaching attack 
on the island and city of Negropont, the key to their possessions 
in the Levant, added twenty galleys to their fleet, making 
sixty all told. But when the Turkish fleet moved against the 
island 1 the sea seemed like a forest, with the tall masts of 
three hundred vessels—‘a thing,’ said Longo, one of the 
Venetian commanders, ‘ which may seem incredible to hear, but 
which was appalling to behold.’ Moreover, Longo’s practised 
eye speedily perceived that the Turkish rowing vessels were 
as good, their sailing ships superior to those of the Republic. 

The Venetian Admiral, Canale, at first avoided an engage- 
ment. Withdrawing to Samothrace, he sent home for supplies 
and reinforcements, which arrived from Venice in July.” 
Within the town, the Chalcis of the ancient world, every in- 
habitant worked with a will and with the hope of speedy 
rescue. At one time, Canale came close to the sea-walls,® 
within sight and hearing of the signals and shouts of the 
besieged. The tide was rising, the wind was in his favour. 
It was the one moment when success might have crowned 
a desperate and daring attempt. In fact, every captain in his 
squadron expected impatiently the order to advance. Canale 
had not the nerve to give it. He waited for a lagging portion 
of his fleet to come up. Meanwhile wind and tide, which wait 
for no man, changed. Advance was impossible. Negropont 
was doomed. ‘One of the fairest cities in Greece,’ says 
William Miller, was converted into a charnel house. The 
heads of the slain were heaped in the Piazza of S. Francesco, 
in front of the official residence of the Latin Patriarch. It 
was calculated that 77,000 Turks and 6000 Christians had 
perished in the siege. 

1 Dart, Hist. di Venise, gives the Turkish view of this and other moments 
of the war in his Piéces Justificatives: ‘ Plain and mountain were covered 
with soldiers, and on the surface of the sea one saw nought but ships.’ 


2 Will. Miller, The Latins in the Levant. 
3 The Lion of St. Mark may still be seen over the Sea-gate. 
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Canale lingered on in the vain hope that the elated Turk 
might be caught at some disadvantage. But the chance did 
not come. Presently he returned under arrest and in chains 
to answer for ‘ an eye of the Republic.’ 1 Cowardice, negligence, 
incapacity, over-regard for a son’s safety, were imputed to him, 
but probably the Government was as much to blame for the 
terrible defeat as its Admiral. They had appointed an un- 
suitable person for the high command—a gentleman, a scholar, 
one, says shrewd Sanudo, ‘ readier to read books than to direct 
the affairs of the sea.’ Moreover, the Venetian habit of fusing 
the Navy and the mercantile marine was unfavourable to 
discipline. Captains of merchant vessels, turned for the nonce 
into warships, were slack, insubordinate, and over-careful for 
the preservation of their craft. Canale, whose reserve was 
composed of vessels and crews of this description, doubtless 
feared that they would not second his advance promptly or 
efficiently. He was punished for his failure by banishment for 
life. 

Desultory warfare was continued ; but the aim of Venetian 
commanders was henceforth to save ships and avoid unequal 
encounters with a superior naval power. Scutari was, however, 
defended with vigour and courage by Antonio Loredano; but 
Mahomet II was determined to get it, and conducted its third 
and last siege in person. It fell in 1478; and in 1479 Venice 
felt herself obliged to sign a humiliating peace. She ceded 
Stalimene and Scutari, renounced her rights in Negropont, 
and agreed to pay an annual tribute of 10,000 ducats for 
trading privileges ; but she kept her Batlo at Constantinople. 


No sooner were peaceable relations established between 
Mahomet II and the Republic than he dispatched a Jewish 
messenger ® to ask the Signory to send him a portrait painter. 
It is interesting to see how quickly the great Ottoman soldier 
had assimilated the notions of European potentates; it is 
also interesting to note the judgments of contemporaries as 
to the relative merits of the painters of their day. The 
choice of the Signory fell on Gentile Bellini, who departed for 
Constantinople in September 1479, and remained there fourteen 
years. His departure at the end of that period is said to have 
been precipitated by an unpleasant incident. Mahomet, in 

_? The Turkish historian, quoted and translated by Daru (Hist. de Venise, 
Piéces Justificatives), gives a kinder interpretation of ‘ the Christian Admiral’s’ 
vacillation. He decided to attack by sea on the day of the Turkish assault, 
and thus create a diversion. To do this, it was necessary to find out the 
proposed date. A renegade Christian was employed as a spy. He was 
captured and the Venetian plans discovered. The-Turkish commander then 
gave orders that the assault should take place the very next day, and ‘the 


place was taken while the Franks were making plans for its relief.’ 
2 Molmenti, Vita Privata, t. i. parte ii. cap. vil. 
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order to give the painter a first-rate opportunity for studying 
the appearance of a decapitated corpse, ordered a slave to 
be summarily beheaded in his presence. Gentile, fearful of 
any more such lessons in anatomy, made a hurried congé.! 
His penetrating judgment on the character of his terrible 
patron is expressed in the wonderful portrait acquired by the 
late Sir Henry Layard—discoverer of Nineveh and sometime 
British ambassador at the Porte. It hangs to-day, as part of 
the Layard bequest, in our National Gallery. 


In 1499 Venice was again at war with the Turk. This 
time she had an ally: in return for support given to 
Louis XII ? in his dynastic claim and attack upon the Milanese, 
a French contingent joined the Venetian fleet of fifty galleys, 
which put to sea under Antonio Grimani. Desperate efforts 
had been made to man it. Gondoliers in Venice had been 
forced to serve, and men were pressed in Candia, Corft, and 
Dalmatia. The two fleets met at Porto Lungo, the harbour 
of the island of Sapienza,? a place of ill-omen for Venice. 
They were approximately of equal strength; but Borrak 
Reis, the Ottoman commander, was a better and a bolder 
seaman than Grimani, who showed the same faulty strategy, 
the same pusillanimity, and who had to contend with the same 
lack of discipline in the fleet as his predecessor, Canale. His 
chaplain wrote to Sanudo a letter full of aggravation at a 
great chance missed. ‘If all the seventeen big galleys had 
taken part in the fight, Your Excellency may imagine what 
would have happened. . . . By God Almighty an immortal 
victory would have followed, and that without even drawing 
our swords. . . . Were it a question of hanging, then four- 
fifths of our host should be hanged.’ 

For there had been an hour when two huge galleys—one 
French, one Venetian—advanced, and alone, through superior 
artillery, kept the whole Turkish fleet at bay, retiring at 
length with the loss of two men. It must have been a mag- 
nificent spectacle for the rest of the fleet, who remained 
stationary in quite inexplicable inactivity; but it was a 
spectacle vastly galling to young and ardent spirits like 
Grimani’s chaplain, as well as to older patriots like the annalist, 
Malipiero, who was at the seat of war himself. He notes, too, 


1 The story, told by Ridolfi, if not true, is ben trovato. See also Thusane, 
Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed, ii. (Paris, 1888). 

2Louis XII claimed Milan through his grandmother, Valentina Visconti. 
Venice had been an ally of Ludovico Sforza, the usurping Duke; but she 
turned her arms against him when she saw an opportunity of getting from 
the French a large slice of Lombardy. It was this sort of faithlessness and 
eagerness ‘to catch at every fly in the air’ that caused her to be generally 
hated in Europe. 

3 She was defeated there in 1354 by the Genoese, 
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another opportunity missed: ‘If the rest of the big galleys 
and the ships had pursued after the Turkish fleet, we should 
have destroyed them.’ Nor does he shrink from stating that : 
‘Our French allies, seeing our lack of discipline, refused, on 
their part, to attack. They say our fleet is very fine to look at, 
but it was not given a chance to do any service.’ 


The unlucky Grimani, of course, provided his compatriots 
with the excitement of a cause célébre. Nineteen lawyers 
were engaged in it, and, says Sanudo, ‘ if I should recount all 
their pleadings, I should fill ten books.’ The accused was 
defended by a learned Paduan Doctor of Law; but his 
eloquence and staying-power could not have surpassed that 
of one of the prosecutors, who stood at the bar for three 
days! In the last stage of the trial, Grimani—a tall, imposing 
figure—arose and spoke in his own defence for thirty minutes. 
Up till now, he said, he had served his country faithfully and 
with success ; and, as a special claim upon its gratitude, he 
urged that his son, a Cardinal, had never failed to reveal to 
the Ambassador of the Republic in Rome any secret matters 
treated of in Consistories, ‘so that the Venetians with their 
accustomed prudence might provide for their needs.’ Finally 
the poor man urged that, if he had sinned, he had already 
suffered severely for his faults, since he had been kept in 
prison and in irons for seven months. Then, with the instinct 
of his race for dramatic effects, he threw himself upon his 
knees, together with some of his sons, and begged that the 
Signory would have pity on his grey hairs. 

For the moment his judges were inexorable ; the charge 
of treachery was withdrawn, but he was condemned to exile. 
Subsequently, however, he was recalled to Venice; and 
twenty years later, when he was really senile and incapable, © 
the intrigues of his sons and nephews brought about his 
election as Doge. He held the office for two years, when 
timely death obviated the threatened necessity of a forcible 
deposition. 

The genius of Titian has given him an unmerited earthly 
immortality. In the Hall of the Four Doors we see him 
kneeling, in a rather theatrical attitude of adoration, before 
a great cross, which is presented to his gaze by two lovely 
putt, and an allegorical figure of Faith, who, in her dis- 
engaged right hand, holds aloft a chalice. Grimani is in full 
armour, over which falls the ducal mantle. On his head is 
only the close-fitting white linen cap always worn beneath 
the corno or beretta, which has been doffed as a mark of rever- 
ence. The figures in armour behind the kneeling Doge, and 
the Evangelist on the left, with his symbolic lion, are attri- 
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buted to Bassano by some, by others to Titian’s nephew, 
Marco Vecellio. 

Is there an occult meaning in the highly fanciful and 
decorative scheme ? Had the sitter a say in it? Did the 
artist ‘point a moral or adorn a tale’? Or did he merely 
delight in painting a fine old man, a voluptuous Venetian 
beauty, and some lovely children? No one knows. But if 
we want an allegory, we can find it ; for Grimani had, indeed, 
been offered a cup of suffering in devotion to the Cross and 
what it stood for in his day. The Crescent had proved too 
strong for it, and St. Mark and his Lion had been in evil case. 

Desultory warfare followed the disaster of Negropont, 
but the chief aim of Venetian commanders, from this date till 
the victory of Lepanto (1571), was simply to save their ships 
from destruction and themselves from disgrace. There was 
‘no more spirit in’ them. Foscari’s policy of territorial 
extension, without a permanent territorial army to back it, 
had led to vast but fitful expenditure on mercenary forces, and 
the neglect of the Navy, which had once formed the bulwark 
and the boast of Venice. She had no money left wherewith 
to make good her losses and mistakes. The magnificent 
legacy of the Condottiere Colleoni was spent ; a drastic re- 
duction in official salaries evidenced her needs rather than 
supplied them. In 1503, after the Turk had captured Modon 
and Coron in the Morea, she was compelled again to make 
peace with him—though all Europe execrated her action. 
The shrewdest of her rulers had no illusions as to her situation. 
With Diarist Priuli they were ‘in dire fear of losing the mari- 
time possessions which were the source of Venetian wealth 
and honour.’ In their hearts they already acquiesced in 
the brutal witticism to which the Turkish Grand Vizir treated 
the Venetian envoy: ‘ You can tell the Doge that he can 
leave off wedding the sea. It is our turn now.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE LEAGUE OF CAMBRAI 


‘ Mai per christiani sea posuto (sia potuto) unir et ligar contra turchi, 
chani et infidelli una tal cruziata chome iano (hanno) fato contra de noi 
poveri veneziani, chi sempre siamo stadi chome tutto el mondo sa, schudo 
e defensori de la jexia (chiesa) e de tuta la cristianita.’ 

(Letter of MARTINO MERLINI; DELLA SANTA, 
La Lega di Cambrai, Venezia, 1903.) 


‘La Ligue de Cambrai, ce grand fait de l’Europe d’alors, qui réunit de 
si grandes alliances contre un si petit peuple.’ ; } 
(A. Bascuet, La Diplomatique V énetienne.) 


HIS chapter has what journalists call ‘an English 
end’; indeed it has two. Into the game of living 
chess played by the States of Italy in the early Cinque- 
cento, with the assistance of the ultramontane Powers, there 
steps the cheerful burly figure of young Henry VIII of England ; 
while this period of supreme Venetian danger was presided 
over by a Doge with whom we are intimately acquainted. 
On the walls of our National Gallery we see Lorenzo Loredano 
exactly, surely, as his contemporaries saw him; for the 
portrait—one of the greatest Giambellini ever painted—is 
utterly sincere, simple, untheatrical. Both painter and sitter 
were septuagenarians ; but Venice was ever the city of grand 
old men. Bellini, in 1497, had been appointed superintendent 
of the Sala del Maggior Consiglio, and named State Painter ; 
and his insight was as keen, his touch as sure, his technique 
even more perfect, than in his days of lusty youth. His 
sitter is clean shaven (though, according to a German 
traveller of the time, the majority of the older patricians were 
wearing long beards), and we get the full significance of the 
generous lips, austere, but sweet. The gold-embroidered ducal 
corno is of the newer shape, with the close-fitting white linen 
cap beneath it; headgear singularly becoming, and quietly 
dignified. The face is lined and spare, nervous, but whole- 
some ; the eyes are undimmed and direct in gaze; their 
expression is severe, yet faintly humorous. It is the counten- 
ance of a man who has long years of righteous living behind 
him, and who knows himself master of his own soul. 
Yet there was a day in this Doge’s life when his con- 
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temporary Sanudo wrote in his diary: ‘The fathers of the 
College were broken with anxiety, and still more our Doge, 
who never spoke, but who looked like a dead man.’ It was 
the day when Venice understood that she stood alone against 
a European League. 

The development of Foscari’s policy of territorial acquisi- 
tion had made Venice, by the end of the Quattrocento, one 
of the Five Big States of the peninsula. The other four 
were: Florence, Milan, Naples, the Papacy. Each of these 
States watched the others with vigilant anxiety : each seized 
on any chance of self-enrichment at the expense of its neigh- 
bours ; and all were determined to arrest the development of 
any other of the five. The political doctrine of the Balance 
of Power, if as yet unformulated, lay deep in the subconscious- 
ness of the time. 

This doctrine in the opening Cinquecento introduces a 
new feature into the already over-complicated system of 
Italian politics. When the scale dips in favour of any one 
of the Five States, a foreign makeweight is employed to 
redress the balance. 

The French royal family, owing to dynastic marriages, had, 
unfortunately for the peace of the peninsula, claims both to 
Milan and to Naples. These two separate claims became 
united in the person of Louis XII. The possibility of aiding 
him to make good his pretensions, and of getting a guid pro 
quo for such assistance, now presents itself to all the States 
in turn. But the aggrandizement of France arouses the 
jealousy of the Emperor Maximilian, who, gua Emperor, 
is disposed to press his shadowy claims to Italian suzerainty. 
He, too, becomes an important piece in the new chess game. 
Lastly, there is the King of Spain, Ferdinand the Catholic of 
Arragon, who had married Isabella of Castille. He possesses 
a dynastic claim to the Crown of Naples; consequently he 
comes into conflict with Louis XII of France, whom he 
defeats, in 1503. Naples now becomes Spanish; two years 
later Milan becomes French. 

Venice had a notable advantage over all her Italian rivals, 
and even over their monarchs. She was a Republic. The 
death of a Doge rarely changed her policy; it never altered 
or shook her constitution. She was free from dynastic com- 
plications ; freer than the Pope from family encumbrances. 
The Pope of the time of Loredano’s election was particularly 
weighted and swayed by family preoccupations. Alexander 
VI determined to found a compact central State for his 
able, unscrupulous, much-loved son, Cesare Borgia. Cesare 
was even casting eyes on Tuscany, when, in the unwhole- 
some heat of a Roman August (1503), ‘Death stepped 
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in and took’ the father, and very nearly carried off the 
son. 

Cesare did not long survive the election to the Papal 
Chair of his great enemy, the Cardinal della Rovere ; the 
Venetian Senate instantly instructed the Podesta of Ravenna 
to seize as much of the Duke of Valentino’s property as 
possible ; and acting ‘ quickly and circumspectly,’ the Re- 
public possessed herself of Faenza, Cervia, Imola, and Rimini 
—a nice strip of territory, conveniently adjacent to the 
Adriatic seaboard. From Louis XII, in recognition of her 
services, she had just acquired territory up to the river 
Adda. The year 1503 found her at the zenith of terra firma 
expansion. 

But the new, heroic, warlike Pope had territorial ambitions 
as large as those of the Borgia, and more unselfish. He 
laboured untiringly for his ideal of the Church as a strong 
temporal power ; and Venice in this connexion was a menace 
to his schemes. Hatred and distrust of her were bred in his 
bones; for was he not a Genoese? And Florence, whose 
enmity to her was that of an eclipsed and disappearing rival 
republic, carefully fomented the papal antagonism. The 
Tuscan ambassador, the astute Machiavelli, warned the Pope, 
Julius II, a few days after his election, that Venice aspired 
to ‘universal monarchy,’ and that ‘he would find himself 
treated as her chaplain’ unless he took prompt measures to 
reduce her pride. A few weeks later, the ambassador could 
inform his Government that ‘every one is expressing hatred 
for Venice,’ and that when a convenient opportunity presents ~ 
itself, “she will be thoroughly humiliated.’ When the new 
Pope seemed to weaken, Soderini, the Tuscan Cardinal, took 
care to dine with him. The mind of the French Cardinal, 
d’Amboise, was poisoned against Venice; and, before six 
months had passed, Machiavelli could report that the Pope 
‘stood firm ’ ;—Venetian intrigues would be exposed, Venetian 
designs thwarted. By which he meant that the patriotic old 
warrior, who hated all foreigners, and itched to oust them 
from the peninsula, had resigned himself to use them tempor- 
arily as allies for the undoing of the most flourishing and the 
best governed of Italian States. 

For the moment (1503), the French monarch appeared to 
be the friend of the Republic. Louis XII was on bad terms 
with the Emperor Maximilian, and Venice was the natural 
bulwark against Imperial aggression in Italy. She prevented 
Maximilian from going to Rome, and her Condottiere, Alviano, 
defeated his forces, and forced him to conclude a peace 
humiliating to the Imperialists, and highly advantageous to 
herself—since she thereby secured Trieste and Fiume. But 
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Fyom the painting by Giovanni Bellini in the National Gallery, London 
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that peace, concluded too quickly for French interests, and 
without any reference to them, at once antagonized King 
Louis. Thus it came to pass that, by the year 1508, the 
triumphant Republic had united all the Powers in a common 
deadly hatred to herself. 


The scene now shifts to a prosperous northern manu- 
facturing city, Cambrai—which has given its name to the 
finest of linen weavings. Thither, on a December day in 1508, 
came one of the most remarkable women of her time, or 
indeed of any time—Margaret of Austria, who, with a sound 
intuition, always preferred to be known as Margot la Flamande. 
She was the only daughter of that erratic personality, that 
man of mixed nations and oddly mingled impulses, Maximilian, 
the Emperor. Though born in Brussels, she was brought up 
at the Court of France as the affianced bride of the boy-king, 
Charles VIII. Grown to manhood, he jilted her in favour of 
the heiress, Anne of Brittany—a slight which Margot never 
forgot or forgave. By and by her father married her to the 
Infant John of Aragon, who scarcely survived the wedding ; 
then to Philibert of Savoy, whom she adored, but who left her 
a widow for the second time after three years of married 
happiness. The feminine part of her she buried at the age of 
twenty-four in the magnificent tomb and church she raised 
to her husband’s memory. Henceforth she was a man, ‘le 
vrai grand homme de la famille,’ the founder of the House 
of Austria. When her only brother, Philip, died in 1506, her 
father did one of the wisest things in his erratic career. He 
made her Regent of the Netherlands and guardian of her 
little nephew, Charles. The future Emperor was brought up 
under her petticoats, and the Netherlands remained under her 
strong rule until her death in r5ar. ages 

Margot la Flamande had a rendezvous at Cambrai with 
the Cardinal d’Amboise. They met alone, and their interviews 
were stormy. At last, on December 10, they came to an 
understanding, in which the Papal Nuncio, the Spanish 
Ambassador, and the plenipotentiaries of lesser princes pre- 
sently concurred. Its preamble graphically set forth its 
purpose. It was designed to “stop the losses, injuries, and 
damage inflicted by Venice not merely on the Holy See but 
also on the Holy Roman Empire, the House of Austria, the 
Duchy of Milan, the King of Naples, and other Princes.’ 
Under the circumstances, it seemed to the Confederates ‘ not 
merely useful and honourable, but even necessary, to summon 
all to a joint revenge, in order to extinguish the universal 
conflagration caused by the insatiable cupidity of the Venetians 
and their thirst for dominion.’ Their punishment was to be 
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condign: they were to be stripped of all their gradually 
acquired terra firma possessions, and to return to the boundaries 
of the lagoons—plus such poor remnants of possessions in the 
Levant as the devastating Turk had left them. 

The contracting parties’ division of the spoils was neatly 
made—on paper : 

France was to have the Duchy of Milan, Brescia, Bergamo, 
Crema, Cremona—that is, the Duchy of Milan as it was before 
the Campaigns of Carmagnola and Colleoni ; 

The Pope—Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini, and the rest of the 
Romagna ; 

Spain—the sea-coast towns of Apulia, which had been 
pledged to Venice by the dispossessed Aragonese Princes ; 

The Emperor—tstria, Friuli, Treviso, Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona—territory for which, said Maximilian, no imperial 
investiture had been granted ; 

Hungary—Dalmatia, Savoy, Cyprus ; 

Florence promised neutrality in return for help against 
Pisa. 

The ‘joint revenge’ was, however, imperfectly jointed. 
Each of the confederates was to grab for himself the share of 
the spoils assigned to him. This egotistically faulty co-opera- 
tion was the salvation of Venice. 


The Republic was too well served by her foreign ambassadors 
and agents to be wholly unprepared for the combination 
against her. Her ambassador at Valladolid had scented it the 
previous February, and later had actually seen a letter with 
details of the proposed partition. From England came con- 
firmatory intelligence. But forewarned could not in her case 
be forearmed ; for single-handed combat with the Turk had 
drained her treasury, and she was never prepared for land- 
campaigning. 

The news that the League was actually in being produced 
consternation alike in palace and piazza. Luigi da Porto of 
Vicenza—from whom Shakespeare borrowed the plot of Romeo 
and Juliet—describes it with just a touch of maliciousness:1 
“Never was a city so downcast (avvilita). The Government 
was stricken and bewildered. Some of the Venetian nobility 
embraced me weeping, saying, ‘‘ Porto, you will no longer be 
one of us.” And when I was about to do them accustomed 
reverence, they stopped me, saying, ‘‘ No, no, we are all under 
one power and equals.” Fortune had reduced them to such 
a point that they no longer dared to call themselves Signort, 
nor even their Doge Serenissimo. Others, of even higher 
rank, had lost all their wonted air of self-confidence, and went 

1 Da Porto, Letiere Storiche, p. 43 (Venezia, 1832). 
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through the sorrowful city with uncertain gait, now quick, 
now slow, embracing now this one, now that. In fact, in the 
space of ten days, the aspect of Venice has changed from gay 
to sorrow-stricken ; and so little used are the Venetians to 
such shocks, that they actually fear the loss of Venice itself.’ 

Venice, however, speedily pulled herself together. The 
aged Doge recovered from his state of death-like, speechless 
pallor, and vigorously addressed the Great Council. As we 
stand to-day in the magnificent Hall, with Giambellini’s portrait 
clear in our mind’s eye, it needs no great effort of imagination 
to see and hear the fine old man, as, in his soft Venetian dialect, 
he exhorted the nobility of Venice to put their trust in God 
while they prepared the sinews of war. He matched his words 
with exemplary action; for though by no means a wealthy 
man, he forthwith sent his silver plate to the Mint. 


The attack opened on April 27, 1509, when the Pope— 
who had promised his allies to aid them with spiritual as well 
as temporal weapons—launched a savagely worded Interdict 
against the Republic. The Ten promptly forbade its publica- 
tion. Learned Canonists were consulted; and the Govern- 
ment, acting on their advice, appealed from the Pope to ‘a 
future Council,’ and contrived to get that appeal affixed to 
the doors of St. Peter’s in Rome. The army raised by the 
Republic awaited the expected French attack in Lombardy. 
It was placed under the command of two Roman condottiere, 
both of the Orsini house. Unfortunately their different ages 
and temperaments increased the difficulties inherent in a dual 
command—difficulties which were still further enhanced by 
civilian interference. The orders of the Government to avoid 
pitched battles and loss of life accorded only too well with the 
natural caution of the older Orsini, and neutralized what 
might have been gained by the dash and daring of the younger. 
At Agnadello, on the Adda, the Venetians suffered a crushing 
defeat. Brescia and Bergamo at once capitulated. The 
French with a single blow possessed themselves of all the 
territory assigned them by the terms of the League. 

Sanudo tells us that he, and two other Senators, were 
contemplating a map of Italy painted on the walls of the Sala 
del Senato, when the courier arrived with the distressful tidings. 
Fear clutched instantly at every heart ; yet the courage of 
desperation rose almost instantly. A Venetian merchant, 
Martino Merlini, writing to his brother at Beyrut, relates that 
albeit ‘this poor land is in a greater fright than it ever was,’ 
yet ‘every one, gentlemen and populace alike, is buying 
armour’; cuirasses have doubled their price, but he is on 
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the point of getting one at any cost. ‘Every day there are 
processions in all the churches of this land, carrying the 
crucifix and chanting litanies,’ and in them walk many men 
and women, who have doffed their gay raiment, and who 
follow with tears and sighs and ‘ greater devotion than thou 
hast ever seen.’ ‘Provisions are scarce (charestia grande),’ for 
Venice actually prepares for a siege. Large supplies of corn 
are bought, and water mills are set up. 


The Imperial troops arrived next to take their appointed 
spoils. Verona, Vicenza, and Padua yielded; Treviso held 
firm for the Republic. She had scarcely any weapon but 
diplomacy wherewith to meet her foes; but she wielded it 
with skill. Even to intelligence less trained than that of her 
governors and agents, it was obvious that her game must 
be to avoid pitched battles and divide her opponents ; to 
appease some of them, and trust that these would desert, and 
then would turn upon the rest. She began with the Pope, 
who was both more formidable and more easy to placate than 
the ultramontane powers. 

The English Ambassador in Rome seconded her efforts, 
working steadily for a reconciliation between the Pontiff and 
the Republic, and the new English King appeared to view the 
continental anti-Venice combination with sincere disfavour. 
He had succeeded to the well-filled coffers of his parsimonious 
father, and was ready to lend the Venetians money—on an 
adequate security. 

From the Venetian Ambassador a few years later we get 
a portrait of Henry VIII at the opening of his reign, which, in 
its own medium, conveys to us a sense of colour, insight, and 
sincerity worthy of comparison with Giambellini’s picture of 
the Doge. 

‘His Majesty,’ writes Giustiniani, ‘is twenty-eight years 
old, and of very fine appearance. Nature could not have 
done more for a king. He is the handsomest sovereign in 
Christendom—far handsomer than the King of France ; very 
fair, and in body most perfectly proportioned. When he 
heard the King of France had a fair beard, he determined his 
should be the same, and as it was originally red, he now has a 
beard the colour of gold. He is a most accomplished prince ; 
a good musician and composer; the best of horsemen; a 
fine jouster ; and he speaks French, Latin, and Spanish. He 
is very religious, hears three masses every day, and on some 
days five ; the offices—that is to say, Vespers and Compline—he 
hears habitually in the Queen’s Chamber. He loves the chase, 
and never comes back from it till he has tired out eight to ten 
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horses. . . . He is as affable, gracious, and courteous as can 
be ; is undesirous of conquest, limiting his ambition to the pre- 
servation of his own domains. Often he has said to me: 
“ Domine Orator,1—Sir Ambassador,—the Powers should know 
that we are content with the possession of our Isles.” He 
seems extremely desirous of peace. He is really very rich. 
His father, they say, left him ten millions in good golden coin. 
His revenue amounts to three hundred and fifty thousand 
ducats a year, derived from the funds and from forests, fisheries, 
customs, confiscated properties, the Duchies of Lancaster, 
York, Cornwall, and Suffolk, the County Palatine of Chester, 
the Principality of Wales. His Majesty spends about one 
hundred thousand ducats ; his stables cost him five thousand ; 
his halberdiers the same amount; and his wardrobe six 
thousand. In this connexion I must mention that he is the 
best-dressed Prince in the world. One cannot imagine 
garments richer or more magnificent than his, and there is 
never a feast day that he does not don something new.’ 

Of Wolsey, too, ‘who rules both King and Kingdom,’ 
Giustiniani has much to say. He is before all things struck 
by his arrogance, his irritability, and his extraordinary, in- 
defatigable industry. ‘In his hands is concentrated business 
which would occupy all the magistracies, offices, and councils 
of Venice, alike civil and criminal.’ . . . ‘ He is held in the 
greatest consideration ; were he Pope, he could not be so 
powerful. At first he seemed to think it his duty to heap 
insults upon Venice ; now he exalts her to the skies, praising 
the justice of the Signory, and saying that the mere sight of 
the good order maintained in our towns would apprise the 
traveller that he was in Venetian territory, even if he did not 
previously know where he was.’ 

This is a digression and a progression. We must go back 
to the year 1509—the darkest, surely, in Venetian history. 

Venice continued to vaunt her ‘ well-known loyalty to 
the Church,’ and fighting with her back to the wall, yielded, 
one by one, to all the Pope’s demands. But, borrowing a leaf 
from the book of ecclesiastical sophisms, the Ten—whom we 
find in these emergencies taking cognizance of foreign as well 
as of home affairs—recorded a protest in their minutes that 
certain concessions had been extorted from them by necessity 
—and were therefore null. 

By February 1510, Julius II was detached from the 
League ; nay, he broke with it violently. ‘ Fuori i Bar- 
bari’ was henceforth the motto of his life. He could not 
oust them all at once ; nor could he wholly dispense with the 
Barbarians’ service. But Spain, confirmed in the sovereignty 

1 The official title of the Venetian ambassadors, 
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of Naples, seemed for the moment comparatively harmless ; 
while Maximilian, he declared, was ‘ as little to be feared as a 
new-born child.’ The Swiss, valiant and venal, might be 
trusted to arrive punctually, and to retire when they had 
fulfilled their task ; and a kindred spirit, the warlike Bishop 
of Sion in the Valais, undertook to furnish him with 1500 foot 
soldiers. English Henry was adroitly flattered into complais- 
ance by that prime mark of papal favour, the gift of the 
Golden Rose. Venice, whose agents knew most things and 
divined the rest, perceived that France, instead of herself, 
would presently be the object of a combined, papally-inspired 
attack. Her spirits revived, and with reckless buoyancy 
she celebrated her chiefest Festa. 

In the panic of the previous spring the Sensa (Feast of 
the Ascension) had been suspended. In 1510 she made up 
for the omission by creating sights, shows, and buffoonery of 
extraordinary brilliancy. The Piazza, that square ‘to which 
the world cannot hold a match,’ became once more the scene 
of a world’s fair; and if certain northern merchants were 
absent on this occasion from the many-tinted, kaleideoscopic 
crowds, there must at least have been plenty of Oriental 
costume. For was not Venice just then on such good terms 
with the Turk that she could invite, and obtain, his assistance 
against her Christian foes ? 

Autumn brought her another reassuring incident. She 
recovered by ingenious stratagem and courageous effort the 
mainland city, to which, more than to any other, she was 
closely bound—‘ Fair Padua, nursery of the Arts.’ 

One evening in July two mysterious travellers, swathed 
in white cloaks, travelled down the Brenta to Fusina; there 
they were met by the barge of the Ten, which rowed swiftly 
to the Ducal Palace. They were closeted several hours with 
the Ten and Doge Loredano; and then returned in and by 
the way they had come. A few evenings later many barques 
and vessels passed from the isles of Venice over the lagoons to 
Fusina, and proceeded up the Brenta. They were met by 
valiant Andrea Gritti,! Master of the Arsenal, who left the 
defence of Treviso for the purpose. In the small hours of 
that morning, July 17, (Sanudo remembered the date, because 
on that same day, for a few pence, he bought from a Jew a 
Hebrew Bible worth twenty ducats!), three country carts, 
loaded with the ripe corn of the early harvesting of Lombardy, 
were seen by sentinels in Padua approaching the foss. The 
German garrison was starving; the drawbridge instantly 
went down. The first two carts passed over it, but the 


*He became Doge in 1523. His portrait, by Titian, has lately been 
acquired for the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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third, when half-way across, seemed to meet with some mishap 
or impediment. Suddenly there was a rattle of hoofs upon 
the drawbridge ; a band of horsemen emerged from the dark- 
ness ; the Germans were roused from slumber by the Venetian 
war-cry, “A Marco, a Marco!’ Doge Loredano’s two sons 
and a band of two hundred noble volunteers were among the 
relief party. Presently, however, the besiegers were besieged. 
Maximilian, with a force 800,000 strong, descended through 
the mountain passes. But though he once effected a breach 
in its walls, he could not take the courageous city ; and after a 
while he retired, to wreak his sullen vengeance on Vicenza. 

The atrocities committed, first by the French, then by the 
Germans, produced their inevitable reaction. The cities, reft 
from the Republic, yearned and struggled to return to the easy 
yoke, the light taxation, the even justice of St. Mark. The 
Lion symbol was restored in one after another of their piazzas. 
Before Doge Loredano died in 1521, at the age of eighty-four, 
Venice had divided her enemies, and recovered a large portion 
of their prey. 

The special magnificence of the ducal obsequies witnessed 
alike to his people’s sense of his worth and courage and to their 
growing taste for pomp and ceremony of every kind. The 
colour aspect of the show comes to us as we stand in the 
Accademia before the picture of an ecclesiastical procession 
crossing the Piazza by Giambellini’s elder brother, Gentile ; 
but in place of the canopy above the Host, we must put the 
bier, carried by sailors, and surrounded by black and gilt tapers 
borne by members of the Scuola della Misericordia, the Guild 
to which the dead Doge had belonged. They bore him from 
the Ducal Palace to the Church of San Zanipolo (SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo) and laid him in the Cappella Maggiore to the right of 
the high altar. His painter, Giambellini, had passed away 
five years before ; he had doubtless suffered in common with 
most of the artists of the day # from the leanness of that war- 
time period. The fiery Pope Julius laid down ‘the sword of 
St. Paul ’ in 1513 ; 3 the French King died in 1515, Maximilian 
in 1519. Lorenzo Loredano had thus outlived all the Leaguers 
of Cambrai, except its head and chief—Margot la Flamande. 


The correct Venetian patriotic version of the crisis of the 
League of Cambrai is given us by the Younger Palma on the 
wall of the Sala del Senato in the Ducal Palace. The figure 


1 The tomb is of later date, by G. Grapiglia, 1572. The statues allude to 
the League of Cambrai. That of the Doge is the work of Girolamo Campagna. 

2 Titian was particularly hard hit, for the Imperialists ravaged Cadore, 
the home of his family. His father and his painter brother were under arms. 

3It was said of him that ‘he threw the keys of St. Peter into the Tiber, 
and girt himself with the sword of St. Paul.’ 
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of Venice, assisted by Doge Lorenzo Loredan, sets her Lion 
against Europa and her Bull. Two victories follow the symbol 
of the Evangelist ; the figures of Peace and Plenty are beside 
the Doge ; and below is Padua, the first city to return to her 
allegiance. It is an allegorical presentment of a truth; but 
it is not the whole truth. Nor is that much greater picture on 
the ceiling ‘notable for the sweep of its vast green surges ’ 
(as Ruskin bids us notice), in which Tintoretto depicts a deified 
Venice receiving the homage of the seas, the expression of an 
everlasting fact. 

Venice had weathered the storm of 1508, but it had battered 
her prestige and weakened her vitality. Her decline dates 
from it. Perhaps if the Leaguers had subsequently leagued 
with her in a decisive crusade against the Turk, she might 
have regained her elasticity ; but her prolonged and losing 
contest with the Infidel was not only a drain upon her energy 
and her treasury, but also the detrition of that supremacy in 
the Levant which had created her wealth and her character. 
Her commerce was furthermore stricken at this period by an 
unexpected, unpreventable, and irreparable destruction of the 
asset of her geographical position. 

In the year 1486, Diaz rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the shrewder Venetians quickly perceived that the main 
trade route of Europe would be shifted from the Mediterranean 
to the Atlantic. Priuli’s Diary records the consternation 
aroused a decade later by the news that Vasco da Gama, with 
a Portuguese fleet, had reached Calcutta by the new route and 
returned with a cargo of spices : } 

* All Venice was alarmed and dumbfounded, and the wiser 
heads took it for the worst news that could reach us. Every 
one knows that Venice has got her commanding prestige and 
her wealth solely through her mercantile marine, which every 
year brought her great stores of spices, so that foreign merchants 
flocked to us to buy. Now, by this new route, the spices of 
the East will be carried to Lisbon, where Hungarians, Germans, 
Flemings, and French will go to buy them. They will be 
cheaper there than they are here, for the spices which reach 
Venice have to pass through Syria and the territories of the 
Soldan, and everywhere they have to pay such exorbitant 
duties that by the time they reach us, that for which we paid 
a ducat will have to be sold for eighty or a hundred. The 
sea-route, on the other hand, is free from these burdens, and 
the Portuguese can sell at a lower rate. While the better 
heads see this, others refuse to believe the news, while others 
again declare that the King of Portugal cannot keep up this 
trade to Calicut, for out of thirteen carvels which he sent out, 

1 Archiv. Ven., tom. i. 
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only six have come back safe, and so the loss will exceed the 
gain ; nor can he easily find men to risk their lives in so long 
and dangerous a voyage. They seek as usual to find reasons 
to support their hopes, and refuse to hear or believe what is 
reported to their hurt.’ 

That it was ‘to their hurt’ the most optimistic of the 
Venetians were soon forced to realize. In 1502 the Great 
Council considered with dismay the diminution of shipping, 
and appointed a ‘ Spice Commission ’ to try and obtain better 
terms from the Soldan of Egypt. In 1504 it was lamented 
on Rialto that ships from Alexandra and Beyrout returned 
spice-less, ‘ vode senza collo di spetie.’ 1 

If we ask, why did not the Republic seek to obtain for 


herself at least a portion of the Atlantic Trade, we find that 


there were at least four objections to any radical change in 
her commercial practices : 


I. She would have offended the Soldan of Egypt had she 

diminished his profits on the overland Syrian trade. 

2. Spain, from henceforth her chief enemy in Italy, would 

have taxed her at Gibraltar. 

3. Northern merchants would still have preferred to avoid 
the perils of Alpine passes, and the exactions of 
Rhineland barons, by sailing straight to Portugal. 

. She would have had to change her methods of ship- 
building, since her vessels were unsuited to resist the 
waves and storms of the Atlantic. 


> 


One enterprise, indeed, might have saved her—the cutting 
of a Suez Canal, which, in our own day, and especially since 
the Italian possession of Trieste, has again made Venice an 
important port. Strange to say, the first idea * of ‘ putting 
into communication the Mediterranean and the Red Sea’ 
seems to have come from the Soldan of Egypt ; and at different 
times between 1504 and 1586, two different modes of making 
this communication were discussed. Gradually, however, 
inert resignation settled down on the once adventurous mer- 
chants of Venice; they ceased to struggle with untoward 
fate ; they invested the savings of their ancestors in real 
property on the terra firma, in costly jewels, in magnificent 
house-building. A shrewd observer * in 1539 saw that ‘the 
population is at present so comfortable and well-to-do that 
nothing short of an imperious necessity would induce them to 
embark in a galley.’ 


1‘ Dell’attitudine di Venezia dinanzi ai grandi viaggi marritimi del 
secolo XV’ (Atti del Istit. Veneto, 1881). 

2 Fulin, No. 3, Avchiv. Ven., tom. ii. Parte i, ‘ I) Canale de Suez.’ 

3 Cristoforo da Canale, Dialoghi di Militia Navaie. 
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Had our English Bacon the story of Venice in his mind 
when, in the following century, he wrote: ‘ Merchants are 
vena porta; and if they flourish not, a Kingdom may 
have good limbs, but will have empty veins and nourish 
little ’ ? 


CHAPTER "X1V 
THE WINNING AND LOSING OF CYPRUS 


‘ And so Barnabas took Mark and sailed unto Cyprus.’ 
(AcTS OF THE APOSTLES, ch. xv.) 


E all of us know the context in which the above 

quoted statement of historical fact is made. Paul 

“thought it not good’ to be companioned by one 
who, on a previous occasion, had shown faint-heartedness, 
vacillation, lack of keenness. Barnabas, ‘the Consoler,’ 
showed himself a more optimistic and, as events proved, a 
better, judge of character. The two great missionaries had 
a sharp argument on the subject—which left both uncon- 
vinced. They agreed to go different ways, and Barnabas, 
accompanied by his protégé, proceeded to a visitation of the 
Church already planted in the island where the Greeks had 
worshipped Aphrodite. What wonder if the Venetians, 
possessors of the very body of the Evangelist, they whose 
battle-cry was A Marco! whose symbol of sovereignty in 
every dependency was the Winged Lion, should feel that it 
was peculiarly appropriate that they should possess the island 
where their patron had developed his ‘firmer mind’ and 
learnt how to teach. They plumed themselves greatly on 
the acquisition of Cyprus at a time (1472) when other portions | 
of their Near East Empire were being swallowed up by the 
intruding Turk. Its delicious wines, its fine breed of horses, 
its cotton, silk, oil, and sugar, made it a valuable source of 
revenue ; and it was useful as a place of call on the way to 
Asia Minor. 

It had been made into a separate kingdom by Isaac 
Comnenus, nephew of the Greek Emperor. It was taken 
from him by our English Richard Cceur-de-Lion who pre- 
sented it to Guy de Lusignan as a compensation for the 
abandoned kingdom of Jerusalem. Venice got hold of it by 
an astute interposition into the quarrels of the Lusignan 
family. 

rhs king, John II, dying in 1471, left two children, Jacopo 
di Lusignan, a bastard, and Carlotta, born in wedlock. Both 
claimed its inheritance. Carlotta, married to the Count of 

¥4t 
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Savoy,! had her husband’s family and friends to back her. 
Jacopo sought aid from the Sultan of Egypt and from Venice. 
He asked the Signory for a Venetian bride. They selected 
Caterina Cornaro, whose father held a large part of the island 
in mortgage, and gave her a dowry of a hundred thousand 
ducats. The marriage by proxy was celebrated with pomp 
(1468), and when four years later the eighteen-year-old Queen 
‘sailed unto Cyprus,’ she was escorted by four Venetian 
galleys. Memories of both events, with all their picturesque 
details of colourful display, surely inspired the painter, 
Carpaccio,? when he depicted the espousals and embarkment of 
the Breton princess, Saint Ursula; though Caterina’s ‘ posse ’ 
of female attendants was assuredly less numerous than that 
given by tradition, and the artist, to the Saint.® 

A few months later King Jacopo died, but he left his 
wife emceinte. The Signory at once dispatched Pietro 
Mocenigo to protect the widow and fortify the island. Before 
he could arrive, Carlotta’s partisans in Cyprus had burst 
into the palace and murdered the young Queen’s uncle, cousin, 
and physician before her eyes. What wonder that, though a 
male child was safely born, it passed from this troublesome 
world after a month or two of sickly life ? 

The Signory, aware that Carlotta was seeking supporters 
both in Italy and at Constantinople, for the recovery of her 
inheritance, and determined that Cyprus should not slip 
from their grasp, dispatched three representatives to watch 
the Queen, her relatives-in-law, and the course of events. 
The mother and sister of the defunct Jacopo were dispatched 
to Venice, and Caterina and her father found themselves 
practically prisoners in her palace. For some fifteen years 
she led a miserable life ; then her brother, Giorgio, was sent 
to her to persuade her to abdicate. Caterina needed a good 
deal of persuasion, but at length she was got on board a 
galley and conveyed to her native land. She was received in 
Venice with the honours due to a queen, and then made a 
formal donation of the island to the Republic. The Signory 
informed the Sultan of Egypt that, in consequence of 

1 The House of Savoy did not forget its dynastic claims to Cyprus. In 
1609, Carlo Emmanuele fomented an attempted rising against the Turks. 
It was, unfortunately, discovered before it came to a head. 

* Molmenti gives 1455 as the date of Carpaccio’s birth. He was thus 
a boy of fifteen when the marriage ceremony in the Ducal Palace took place, 
and seventeen when the bride embarked for Cyprus. The St. Orsola cycle 
was painted 1490-95. In the Accademia, admirably rearranged since the 
war, these pictures now appear in their proper order, in Sala XXIII. In 
Sala XXVI, Gentile Bellini, in his picture of the ‘Recovery from a Canal of 
the Relic of the True Cross,’ presents us among the crowd of kneeling figures 
with a portrait of Caterina as she was in 1500—a plump matron of forty-six, 
wearing the crown of Cyprus. 

* Eleven thousand virgins, 
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the “full determination of our beloved daughter, Caterina 
Cornaro,’ the banner of St. Mark would henceforth float over 
Cyprus. 

They gave their ‘beloved daughter’ a little separate 
State—the lovely hill-town of Asolo, through which in the 
imagination of the poet Browning, Pippa passes so bene- 
ficently, and whose inhabitants still speak of La Regina 
Caterina almost as of a living person. There, within view on 
clear days of the distant ‘tremolar della marina’ and of the 
adorable blue outlines of the Euganean Hills, ‘ Kate the Queen’ 
resided in simple but regal state, occupied with charitable 
works, and the somewhat artificial literary diversions of the 
Renaissance ; visited by poets and persons of culture and 
distinction ; untouched again by the pains of love and of 
maternity, or the cares and terrors of a larger world. But 
when the League of Cambrai threatened the security of the 
mainland to the very brink of the lagoons, she was recalled to 
her birthplace on the Grand Canal, still called Palazzo Corner 
della Regina. 

In July 1510, on a night of wind and rain, she passed over 
a bridge of boats, to her tomb in the Cornaro Chapel of SS. 
Apostoli.t On her coffin lay the Crown of Cyprus, and over 
it next day ‘ Andrea Navagero, poet, scholar, and ambassador, 
made the oration that bade farewell to this unhappy Queen, 
whose beauty, goodness, gentleness, and grace were unavailing 
to save her from the tyrannous cruelty of fate.’ ? 

Even after death, Fate continued to be cruel to her, at 
least as far as her mundane movable possessions were con- 
cerned. They were all consumed two-and-twenty years after 
her decease in the combustion of the magnificent palazzo at 
S. Maurizio which brother Giorgio (on whom the Signory had 
bestowed many offices as an acknowledgment of his masterful 
persuasion) had bought but lately for the sum of twenty 
thousand ducats.® 

Cyprus was at the bottom of the disaster, revenging herself 
thus for the removal of her young Queen. A big consignment 
of sugar and cotton had come from the Cornaro estates in the 
island, and was housed in immense storerooms beneath the 
roof. Braziers were lighted to dry the sugar, which had 
become damp on the voyage. The servants went to bed, 
leaving them only partially extinguished; the roof beams 
became hot and hotter; the bales of cotton were excellent 
tinder. At dawn some passers-by saw smoke, and then 


1[ have not been able to ascertain why her remains should have been 
removed to the Church of San Salvatore, right transept, where they now lie. 
2 Horatio Brown, Venetian Studies. Bh ga 
®Molmenti, Venice, part ii. vol. i; and Sanudo, Diarit, LVI, 24 Agosto, 


= 1532. 
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flames, issuing from the roof. They battered at the doors, 
and at last aroused the sleeping household. The flames rose 
higher ; the smoke was stifling, but rescuers—and thieves, too 
—worked with a will. All the strong boxes filled with ducats 
were got out, and transported safely to the neighbouring Cha ? 
Malipiero. Furniture was hurled into the canal. A plucky 
man attempted to reach the garrets, where the fire originated, 
but the stairway burnt beneath him, and he had to descend 
by a rope. Pictures and tapestries and a priceless Roman 
bust were consumed ; and at length the facade fell with a 
crash, burying an artisan from the Arsenal, for whose widow, 
Sanudo tells us, the Pvregadi subsequently made provision. 
The diarist was, of course, at the scene early in the morning ; 
what a first-rate journalist he would have made had he lived 
in modern times! He was terrified, he tells us, by the fury 
of the flames, and deeply grieved * both because ‘ this was one 
of the houses in which I was most intimate, and because it 
was the finest house in Venice.’ He then proceeded to the 
Malipiero house to comfort old Ser Jacomo Corner, who had 
been got away safely with the money chests. He does not tell 
us whether his pious but trite reflection, Deus dedit: Deus 
abstraxit, had the desired consolatory effect. 

The Cornaro family certainly trusted that the Lord would 
not ‘take away again.’ They began forthwith to build 
another palace, entrusting the work to Sansovino, the creator 
and representative of the full splendour of Renaissance 
architecture in Venice: Palazzo Corner della Ca Grande 
at S. Maurizio is to-day the Prefettura of Venice. 

This fire story is a digression, but it is made with a 
purpose, for conflagrations such as these formed frequent lesser 
crises in Venetian history, while the losses sustained by the 
owners and inhabitants of the epoch, in the destruction of 
tapestries, pictures, statues, and types of early architecture, 
are regretted by posterity scarcely less than by themselves. 
Though there was a superabundance of water always at hand, 
the means of using it for extinguishing conflagrations were 
still curiously defective, and the quantity of wood used in the 
construction of the older buildings gave fuel to the flames 
when they had once ignited. This is the first of two great 
fires which burn relentlessly in this one short chapter. 


For eighty-five years Venice held Cyprus, and that island 


1It is to be noted that the older Venetians never called their houses, 
however spacious and magnificent, palazzi, but always Cha or CAa=Casa. 

*‘Havendo grandissima dolori, si per il privato, che questa casa é mia 
amicissina, si per il pubblico, che é la pit bela caxa de Vinezia.’ It is notice- 
able that in the true Venetian spirit, the beauty of it is counted by him as a 
public, not a private, matter. 


QUEEN CATHERINE CORNARO 


From the painting by Titian in the Uffiz Gallery, Florence 
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—like all her dependencies—prospered exceedingly under her 
just and prudent rule. ~ Its population, when she left it, is com- 
puted at the high figure of 800,000. Under the Turk, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, it was a bare 100,000. 

The Turk inevitably coveted its possession, and equally 
inevitably obtained it. A picturesque tale makes a Portuguese 
Jew the prime mover in its conquest. By his astute counsels 
he had helped Sultan Suleiman to acquire Naxos, which he 
then received on fee, with the title of Duke. It occurred to 
him that he might do still better with Cyprus. When Suleiman 
died in 1564, he determined to ‘ get at ’ the new Sultan through 
the proclivities which have written him down in history as 
Selim the Drunkard. He introduced him to the delicious 
vintage of Aphrodite’s Isle; and ‘Thou shalt be King of 
Cyprus,’ was forthwith the affirmation of the inebriated and 
grateful Turk. If the story is apocryphal, it is certainly 
allegorical. The wine of Cyprus, as the Venetians knew well, 
was no mean commercial asset. Selim had, however, a more 
respectable pretext for its conquest. Her Lusignan Kings 
had always paid tribute to the Mameluke Emperors. The 
Turks, considering themselves the Mamelukes’ successors, had 
exacted 800,000 ducats annually from the Venetians for 
Cyprus. They now had a grievance in reference to the 
island. It gave shelter and appui to Christian pirates, who 
not only imperilled Turkish commerce, but also the pilgrims 
“who for vows and zeal for religion navigated’ towards 
Mecca. 

Piracy was to the latter Cinquecento what aeronautics are 
to-day. It supplied the public with the same sort of excite- 
ment, and gave the same sort of scope to a spirit of daring and 
adventure. The Bold Buccaneer is the typical figure of the 
poe initiated by the Peace of Cambrai and the Peace of 

ologna (1529)—a period in which the restless energy generated 
during the previous epoch of internecine warfare could find no 
legitimate outlets in political and commercial life, thanks to 
the blighting Spanish hegemony now fastened upon the 
peninsula. Moreover, the constant talk of a crusade, if it 
seldom materialized, at least furnished incentives and justifica- 
tions for adventurous souls 1 who would ‘ deeds of daring do.’ 

The Porte was thus considerably harassed. In the Adriatic 
there were Slav Corsairs, the Uscocchi—who also troubled the 
Venetians. In the Mediterranean there were the Knights 
Hospitallers of Malta and the Knights of St. Stephen, who, 


1In Florence, whose second dynasty of Medicean rulers moulded them- 
selves and their State on Spanish models, a band of young nobles, whose 
energies repressed in all other directions, created the quasi-religious military 
Order of St. Stephen for combat with the Infidel. It soon degenerated into 
a Society for the Promotion and Protection of Pirates. 


IO 
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of course, preyed exclusively on Turkish vessels. Selim the 
Drunkard demanded of Venice the cession of a pirate nest. 

Venice was devoid of any crusading ardour ; she preferred 
Selim the Drunkard to Philip II. Dislike and dread of Spain 
would have made her welcome a close alliance with the Porte. 
She wanted peace at any price—save the price of her two 
‘alle maistre,’ master-wings, as, according to Sanudo, the 
Turks called the islands of Cyprus and Candia. She believed 
herself too weak to fight with the Turk alone, while she knew 
that she could never count on prompt and disinterested help 
from any of the other Powers. The Turks were perfectly 
aware of both facts. They were further emboldened by an 
accident which occurred in Venice coincidently with the time 
of their demand for the cession of Cyprus. Was it indeed an 
accident—that frightful fire at the Arsenal which broke out 
on the night of September 13, 1566, and of which no one ever 
knew the cause? Darkrumours of Turkish incendiarism passed 
from mouth to mouth; but Venice, sick and underfed at the 
time owing to a failure in the harvest, was in that state of 
nervous tension which discovers a hidden hand in any and 
every disaster; while the advantages reaped by the Turk 
from the effects, and still more from exaggerated reports of the 
fire, lent probability to the unproved supposition. 

The Arsenal was such an important factor in Venetian 
life and politics, and the account of the fire given by an eye- 
witness, one Francesco Molin, is so vivid, that it seems worth 
while to transcribe at least a portion of it. 

‘On the night of 13th September at midnight, a fire broke 
out in the Arsenal, hurling some of the guards and lead- 
covered towers into the air, and making a hideous din. The 
explosion was felt throughout the city, where hardly a door 
or window remained intact. ... Many buildings were de- 
stroyed, and the noise was heard in several towns, while the 
mounting flames were visible even from Verona. No house, 
however, suffered as much as ours, for it is separated from 
the Arsenal only by the canal. And no one in our house 
suffered more than I, for I was in bed, sick of a lingering and 
malignant fever. By worse luck I slept in a room overlooking 
the said spot. At the first shock I woke, to see windows 
cracking, walls opening, beams smoking, and everywhere so 
much fire I fancied the Day of Judgment had come—as did 
many others. So, commending myself to Heaven, I waited 
to see what would happen. The turmoil having subsided a 
little, I got out of bed, only to be covered with sticks and 
stones. I tried to leave my room, but my feet were sorely 
wounded, while I heard people imploring help and calling 


1 Given by Romanin, vol. v. ch. vi. 
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upon God. Having descended the stairs with my family and 
my poor parents, we had great difficulty in getting out of the 
door, owing to the stones and rubbish which blocked the 
doorway. . . . Till daybreak we remained out of doors in 
the Campo di S. Francesco. Crowds of senators and gentle- 
men were rushing to the Arsenal, and from them we learned 
the awful nature of the accident; and then we sorrowed 
more for the harm and damage wrought to the public than 
for our own discomfort. When day broke we realized how 
merciful God had been in protecting the Republic, for although 
the violence of fire and powder had thrown down all sur- 
rounding walls ... yet only two or three galleys on the 
dock had been set on fire, and these, through the promptness 
of those who ran to extinguish the flames, were saved; . . . so 
that, although the damage was far from small, it was not as 
great as might have been expected.’ 

It was certainly not as great as the Turks expected and 
hoped, for only a few days before 240,000 lb. of gunpowder 
had been shipped from the Arsenal to Corftt in case of any 
Turkish movement towards Cyprus. Sebastian Venier, here- 
after Admiral and Doge, was appointed Provveditore in Corfu, 
with orders to raise levies there and in Candia for Cyprus. 
Giulio Savorgnan, military engineer, was sent to Nicosia to 
strengthen the fortifications. After this work it was believed 
to be nearly impregnable. When it became clear that Selim’s 
ears were closed to the charmings of diplomats, and that his 
lust for Cyprus was inappeasable, Venice made her usual 
appeal to the Powers by means of the Pope, Pius V, who was 
full of crusading ardour. He could not, however, infuse this 
ardour into the other rulers of Europe. ‘ With one accord 
they began to make excuse’; and the excuses were only too 
genuine and sufficient. The Emperor was occupied with the 
Hungarians. France was exhausted with civil wars. England 
‘ kept herself to herself,’ reserving her energies for an inevitable 
collision with Spain. Philip II was not only busy in crushing 
political and intellectual independence in every State he 
governed, but he had his own infidels, the Moors, to contend 
with. His pretensions to piety, however, compelled him to 
heed the appeal of the Papacy. He replied grudgingly that 
“out of zeal for religion, though at great inconvenience to 
himself,’ he would send fifty galleys. He had no wish to help 
Venice, whom he detested as a relic and exhibition of ancient 
freedom ; but he feared the complete victory of the Sultan, 
who might, after plucking the wings of the Republic, turn his 
attention to southern Italy, or even to Spain itself. He 
took pains, however, to instruct his Admiral, who bore the 
name of Doria—always ill-omened to Venice—not to be over- 
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expeditious about the relief of Cyprus, and to avoid, if possible, 
risking his ships in an engagement. f 

The papal fleet had been annihilated in previous conflicts 
with the Turks. Pius V could only offer to hire, equip, and 
man twelve galleys, if the Venetians would provide them ; he 
also furnished a ‘ Generalissimo ’—Marc Antonio Colonna—a 
gallant, energetic, tactful gentleman, who had certainly not 
found what his modern counterparts would describe as ‘a 
cushy job.’ He began it by a hurried journey up from Rome, 
arriving unexpectedly before the Signory could prepare one 
of those impressive receptions with which distinguished 
foreigners were always honoured. He found the commissioned 
papal galleys not nearly complete. He inveighed against 
delay, exhorted, drove, and actually ‘accomplished in a month 
what others would not have thought of in a year.’ 

To those who have ever lived in Venice the story has a 
familiar and convincing atmosphere. How well we know 
that necessity for drive, those pleasant specious ‘ senza fallo ’ 
promises, those equally ‘ without fail’ delays in execution ! 


By August in the same year (1570) the crowd upon the 
Riva degli Schiavoni cheered and shouted as they watched | 
the departure of a fleet of 137 galleys, entrusted to the com- 
mand of Girolamo Zane. If they had straightway made for 
Cyprus, all might have been well: on the other hand, they 
might have been intercepted and wiped out by the superior 
Ottoman force concentrated off Negropont. Prudence and 
courtesy made Zane wait for his allies, first at Zara, then at 
Suda in Candia—delays in August heat which brought de- 
moralization and decimating fever to his crews. 

While Zane waited for Colonna, Colonna waited for the 
dilatory Spaniards. When the latter arrived, the General- 
issimo with difficulty convinced Doria that it was not too late 
in the year to proceed to the relief of Nicosia, then, as 
now, the capital of Cyprus. It was already hard pressed by 
the Ottomans, and defended by a timid and incompetent 
Governor, unworthy of the great name of Dandolo. Doria 
repeated the same arguments, and Colonna exercised the 
same courteous coercion, while the three fleets effected a 
juncture. Zane, provoked by Doria’s studied rudeness, lost 
his temper, and the Generalissimo had to request him to retire 


1 It has been suggested that Doria had an old grudge against the Venetians, 
who had not come to his aid when in 1530 he was in the Dardanelles, and 
might, if reinforced, have made a successful dash for Constantinople, left 
at the moment almost undefended. Venice was at that date at peace with 
the Sultan ; and believing, says Muratori quaintly, that ‘ oaths and covenants 
should be kept even with barbarians and infidels,’ she declined to tegard 
her treaty with the Turk as a scrap of paper. 
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from the war-council held upon the flagship, and dealt alone, 
firmly but courteously, with the Spanish Admiral. 

While the allies wrangled, Mustapha was finding his forces 
insufficient for the assault of Nicosia. Had the Christians 
fallen on him before reinforcements had arrived, they might 
have scored a glorious victory and saved the island. 

Nicosia fell early in September. Its sack lasted three 
days, and every imaginable and unspeakable atrocity was 
committed by the besiegers. One incident stands out from 
the mass of horrors as unusual. Mustapha Pasha preserved 
and shipped a boatload of the fairest Christian damsels as a 
choice gift for his master, Selim. One of these girls, with 
fine spirit, fired the powder-magazine, and thereby not only 
secured her own and her companions’ death, but burned two 
neighbouring ships laden with jewels and treasures. 

Towards the end of September the allied fleets had reached 
Castel Rosso, off the coast of Carimania. There the news 
that Nicosia had fallen, and that Famagosta, on the other 
side of the island, was besieged, was brought to Zane, as a 
very private matter. He would have done well to keep it to 
himself ; once published, it occasioned a repetition of previous 
altercations, embittered this time by desperate reproaches 
from the Venetians. The ‘contention was so hot between 
them’ that, like Barnabas and Paul, they parted company. 
Doria went off to Sicily; Colonna stuck to Zane. But, 
weakened by the Spanish defection, and now really threatened 
by autumn storms, they felt themselves incapable of attacking 
the reinforced and triumphant Turks, and retired to harbour 
in Candia. 

Famagosta, meanwhile, was ‘straitly shut up,’ and 
valiantly defended. Its siege forms one of the saddest, yet 
most heroic, chapters in Venetian History. The Governor, 
Bragadino, was the soul of the defence, and he was loyally 
supported by the Venetian patricians, Lorenzo Tiepolo, 
Antonio Querini, and Luigi Martinengo. Day by day the 
breaches in the walls were miraculously repaired. Even the 
women organized themselves, and in relays carried wood and 
stones to the ramparts. The Bishop of Limisso was untiring 
in his ministrations to the sick and dying, till he was struck 
down by a bullet as he knelt in prayer. The town, Mustapha 
declared, seemed to be defended by giants, not men. The 
Turks lost thousands of lives,! but could well spare them ; 
while sickness, wounds, and famine steadily reduced the 
limited numbers of the defenders. 

For fifty-five days the unequal struggle continued, the 
defenders hoping against hope for deliverance from Venice. 

1 Five hundred thousand is the number given by some authorities. 
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Then Bragadino, whose ammunition was exhausted, was 
offered and accepted honourable terms of surrender. But 
while he parleyed in friendliness with the Turkish leaders, 
the cruel Pasha flew into a rage. Querini and Martinengo 
were hacked to pieces, Tiepolo was hanged to a ship’s mast, 
Bragadino was compelled to witness the execution of his 
friends, and then for’eleven days to carry stones for the repair 
of the walls he had defended. Finally, he was flayed alive in 
the market-place, bearing himself to the end without fear 
and without reproach, and dying with the words of the Miserere 
on his lips. Even then the malice of the Turks was not 
satiated. They stuffed the skin with straw, placed it on an 
ass under a red umbrella—symbol of the office of Governor— 
and paraded it through the jeering crowd which lined the 
streets. It was then suspended to the bowsprit of Mustapha’s 
galley and taken, as the great prize of the campaign, to 
Constantinople. A few years later a certain Girolamo Polidori 
contrived to abstract it from the Arsenal, and brought it to 
Venice, where it rests in an urn in the Church of S. Zanipolo. 

The tragedy of Famagosta was heightened by the fact 
that in the Mediterranean, not far away, lay a great Christian 
fleet. The indefatigable Pope had at last formed a ‘ Per- 
manent (!) League’ between the Papacy, Spain, and Venice, 
for defensive and offensive action against the Turks. Don 
John, bastard son of the late Emperor Charles V, had been 
appointed its ‘Commander-in-Chief by Land and Sea.’ He 
was a conceited young man, but a leader of dash and genius ; 
and whilst his rank put him indisputably above the other 
admirals, his spirit made him regardless of the instructions of 
his brother, Philip II, and the secret orders given to his Spanish 
subordinates. 

But such an armada had no particular interest in the 
fate of a Venetian colony; and the battle of Lepanto—where 
Don John caught and vanquished the Turkish fleet—formed a 
chapter in general European history rather than a crisis in 
that of Venice. Not that the Venetian Commanders, Sebastian 
Venier and the Provveditore Barbarigo, did not play an 
honourable part and make an important contribution to Don 
John’s brilliant success. Marc Antonio Colonna, who loved the 
Provveditore, slain in the combat by a Turkish arrow, could 
write that ‘ all Christendom had sustained a loss in the person 
of Agostino Barbarigo of glorious and honoured memory,’ and 
that it had been shown that the Venetians ‘ were made of 
the same stuff as in old times, and that the Turks, to say the 
least of it, were no more than men. ‘And in this phrase 
the Roman commander really summed up the value of the 

1 Savoy, Genoa, and Malta also furnished and manned three galleys apiece. 
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victory, so belauded by contemporaries, so disparaged by 
modern historians. It taught Europe, and the Turk himself, 
that he was not invincible ; that a united Christendom might 
throw him out of Europe; that even without the Ultra- 
montane sovereigns, and in spite of jealousies and bickerings, 
the Southern powers could checkmate him. It had further 
demonstrated the continued ‘ worth of Venice’ in the latter 
Cinquecento. If the League of Cambrai had so exhausted the 
strength and the treasury of the Signory that during the suc- 
ceeding spell of peace they showed themselves niggardly and 
apathetic ; if the Venetian galleys in Don John’s fleet were 
seen to be inferior to those of other nations, and their crews 
less smart, disciplined, and well-equipped—criticism which 
Sebastian Venier acknowledged with shame as just ;—yet 
Famagosta and Lepanto proved that the Venetian oligarchy 
was still untouched by decadence ; that noblesse still obliged 
to service and self-sacrifice ; and that the people had not lost 
their ancient courage. 

Lepanto had undoubtedly a beneficial effect on the morale 
of the victors; but it was a barren victory as far as terri- 
torial acquisitions or reacquisitions were concerned. Venice 
celebrated it with a four days’ orgy of rejoicing; and the 
Signory commissioned Veronese to paint it allegorically on the 
Sala del Collegio above the throne, and Vicentini to depict it 
realistically in the Sala dello Scrutinio. 

But, in 1573, she signed a peace with the Turks, the terms 
whereof reversed the relative positions of conquered and 
conqueror. She agreed to an increased tribute for Zante, to 
the payment of a war indemnity of 300,000 ducats, and to 
the total surrender of the island of Cyprus. The Grand 
Vizir, conversing with the Venetian Ambassador, put the 
situation into a nutshell: ‘There is this great difference,’ 
quoth the Turk, ‘ between your loss and ours. In seizing 
Cyprus, we have cut off your arms ; whereas you, in beating 
our fleet, have only shaved our beard—and a shaved beard 
grows again stronger than ever.’ 1 

‘ Thus, after four years and so many great events,—thus 
Paruta concludes his careful history, Della Guerra di Cipro— 
“peace with the Turk was renewed and established. And 
the Republic returned to her former quiet, in which, let us 
pray to God, she may long be preserved . . . because we see 
that though often with generous soul she has crossed swords 
with the Empire of the Ottomans, she has always done so 
under unhappy auspices.’ The paragraph perfectly ex- 
presses the Republic’s new attitude of sorrowful and timid 
resignation. 

1 By the following summer the Turks had 250 galleys in the Mediterranean. 
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This story of the taking and losing of Cyprus has an 
epilogue. 

Our English egotism compels us to regard as providential 
the passing of the island into Turkish hands. Had Venice 
saved her ‘arm ’ till Napoleon descended like an Attila to the 
lagoons, it would probably have shared the vicissitudes of 
the rest of her body. It might to-day satisfy the needs and 
increase the aspirations of the Newest Italy : it would certainly 
not, together with Malta and Gibraltar, be assuring the 
preponderance of Great Britain in the Mediterranean. 


CHAP TE RXV 
THE INTERDICT AND THE FRIAR 


“I was the first in Italy to venture to proclaim that no ruler may release 
the clergy from allegiance to himself.’ 
(Lettere di Fra Paolo Sarpi, Raccolte Polidori, xcv.) 


T was not the first interdict Venice had experienced, but 

it was the last—the last not only for her but for every 

country in Europe. The papal thunderbolt fell a dud 
into the lagoons. The mental atmosphere necessary for its 
effectiveness was lacking. It was an antiquated weapon, use- 
less as ‘ the arrows in the hand of a giant ’ in an age of long- 
range artillery. It had to be relegated to an historical museum, 
where it forms an interesting relic of the palmy days of the 
medieval Papacy. 

Similar ‘ strafings ’ in the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries 
had compelled Venice, more or less, to ‘ toe the line.’ In 1309 
her commerce throughout Europe and the East had suffered 
severely. In 1507 the Leaguers of Cambrai had fallen on the 
excommunicated State. But in 1607 her trade was chiefly 
with infidels and heretics, for whom the papal ban had no 
significance ; while her reduced pretensions, her forced renuncia- 
tion of territorial aggressions, had extinguished the hatred once 
concentrated upon her. The nations of Europe, after a long 
period of Sturm und Drang, desired an interval of leisure 
for peaceful self-development. Even Spain, busy with the re- 
volting Netherlands and fearful of any step which might 
involve her in conflict with France, seemed loath to avail 
herself of the papal invitation to fall on the outlaw from 
Christendom. James I suggested a defensive league between 
England, Holland, the German Protestant Princes, and the 
Republic ; and while wholly averse from such a measure, 
Venice hugged to herself the knowledge that the Diacatholicon ? 
were terribly afraid she might adopt it. 

All the powers of Europe are thus interested in this crisis 
of Venetian history—which, indeed, forms a crisis in their 
own. They are the ring, in the midst of which Pope and 

1 Fra Paolo Sarpi’s name for the party of Spain and the Papacy backed 
by the Jesuits. 
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Doge hold their great fencing match; and every thrust and 
parry is watched with close attention. The Doge—or rather 
his proxy, the Friar—has the most backers. The Protestant 
Princes naturally desire the Pope’s defeat ; yet it is infinitely 
more important to the sovereigns who still acknowledge his 
authority. It will, they perceive, give the coup de grace to 
claims and theories appropriate to an outworn conception of 
a Holy Roman Church paramount within a Holy Roman 
Empire ;—claims and theories which served their turn in a 
semi-barbarian Europe, composed of small, inchoate, evolving 
States, but which are anachronisms in a new era of consolidated 
kingdoms, centralized governments, and national patriotisms. 
While the Curia is repeating its ancient assertions of the 
‘plenitude of power,’ and the ‘ natural supremacy’ of priest 
over prince as of soul over body, the Seicento is, in fact, 
believing, with Melanchthon, that ‘there is nothing on earth 
so holy as the State.’ 

Not that this belief is a new thing in Venice. The writer 
of a fine chapter on the period in the Cambridge Modern History 
opines that it could not have been formulated in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. It was held and expressed in Venice 
at, and long before, those dates. Nor is it true in her case 
that the transition from the medieval to the modern view of 
the relations of Church and State was only possible ‘ because 
men pictured not two, but one society, which the medieval 
thinkers regarded as essentially a Church and the modern as 
essentially a State.’ Very distinctly Fra Paolo Sarpi trans- 
lated into words notions underlying the Republic’s ancient and 
unchanging attitude.1 ‘The State and the Church are two 
separate empires (vegnt), though each is composed of the same 
human beings. The one is entirely of this world, the other 
entirely celestial. Each has its own jurisdiction, defended by 
its own arms and bulwarks. How, then, can they come into 
collision, which move on such different planes ? ’ 

The Doge never dreamed of calling himself Head of the 
Venetian Church; orof issuing a new office book forthe officiating 
clergy of St. Mark’s,—who, nevertheless, were emphatically 
chaplains of the State ; nor was any question of doctrine ever 
mooted in the Senate. On the other hand, when Doge Leonardo 
Donati told the Nuncio that ‘Il Principie non conosce nelle 
cose temporali alcun superiore dopo la divina maesta,’ he 
enunciated a principle not new-made for the occasion, but one 
which had informed the Venetian constitution from its origin. 
And when the Republic accepted unhesitatingly the doctrinal 
decrees of the Council of Trent, but claimed exemption from 
disciplinary canons infringing on her ancient usages, she acted 

1 Lett. xev., to Giuc. Gillot, Raccolte Polidovi (Firenze, 1863). 
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according to the invariable norm of her political existence. 
She had never suffered an imperium, lay or ecclesiastical, in 
her wmperio; never granted rights of coinage, or tolls, or 
criminal jurisdiction, or immunities of any sort to any of her 
subjects. All men were equal before her law ; she drew no dis- 
tinctions in matters of taxation, protection, or correction of 
civil offences between gentle and simple, layman and cleric. 
She had always been mistress in her own house, and was 
exceedingly touchy about outside interference. To tell her 
what other rulers did or did not was merely to stiffen her 
irritable independence. 

In her beginnings she had belonged neither to the East nor 
to the West. In her blood were the traditions of ancient 
Roman munictpia; but her commerce bent her towards By- 
zantium ; and throughout her life, in dress, in social customs, 
in the title of her Archbishop, and in her taste in decoration, 
she exhibited and preserved an Oriental tincture. She never 
fitted into the scheme of the Holy Roman Empire. Sub- 
consciously, at least, she viewed St. Mark as the rival of St. Peter. 
Venetia fara da se was her motto throughout the centuries. 


Her constitution ecclesiastical—which was at once the 
cause of the War of the Interdict and the source of the strength 
which enabled her to win it—is extraordinarily significant. 

She admitted no foreigner into her hierarchy. It was 
Venetian from top to bottom. Even the superiors of Religious 
Houses had to show Venetian birth. She would not suffer 
oppression, simony, favouritism, or private patronage ; and 
she supervised the augmentation of stipends and the payment 
of dues. Her parish priests were ‘elected by ballot of the 
parishioners ’ 2 (quelli che hanno stabele in detta contrada) ; and 
these elections were signified in writing to Rome, and by the 
Pontiff were confirmed. It may be that—as an anonymous 
writer * at the time of the Interdict complained—the popular 
choice did not always fall upon the best men ; it may be that 
they, were often ignorant and of the lowest birth; but at least 
their morals were watched by the Council of Ten, who had 
numerous unpleasant methods ‘ of punishing delinquents. 

Officials known as Provveditori sopra Monasteri inspected 
Religious Houses, corrected abuses, and protected conventual 


1The Nuncio, in reference to the question of clerical taxation, quoted 
what had been done in Tuscany under similar circumstances. The Doge at 
once replied: ‘Noi non sapemo quello che faccia il granduca di toscana, 
né dobbiamo goverarci con le ationi degli altri principi; la Republica si 
governa con gli ordini suoi.’ 

2Sanudo, Cronachetia, ed. Fulin (Venezia, 1880). 

3 Quoted by Molmenti from MS. in Bib. Corsini, Rome. ; 

* e.g. they were suspended in cages (gabbie) from the Campanile. 
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property. Bishops were nominated in the Senate, and went 
to Rome for confirmation. The Patriarch received his ring 
and staff—the symbolic investiture of his temporalities—from 
the hands of the Doge, without whose permission he could not 
convene a synod. St. Mark’s, not the Cathedral, was the 
centre of civic and religious life. 

The Inquisition was admitted with reluctance (1542),* 
but three senators acted as assessors at its sessions even when 
it was trying priests: it could publish no ordinances of the 
Roman congregation without submitting them to the Govern- 
ment : its prisons and its police were under State supervision ; 
and the Inquisitors and the Chancellor of the Holy Office had 
to be Venetian subjects. In Rome they said : ‘ These Venetian 
Signori are governed by State-made laws, not by the Inquisi- 
tion.’ The stake was never lighted in a Venetian piazza. 

Sound common sense and commercial experience dictated 
complete toleration of the beliefs and of the worship of 
foreigners. Greeks, Armenians, German Lutherans, and 
Grisons Calvinists, not to speak of the English Ambassador 
and his household, might all enjoy their accustomed forms 
of devotion,? provided they abstained from propaganda. But 
when this broad toleration—extraordinary indeed at the 
epoch of the Catholic reaction—was attributed to a leaning 
towards the Reformed Religion, the Doge turned fiercely on 
the Nuncio. ‘Calvinists !’ he said—‘ who calls us Calvinists ? 
We are as good Christians as the Pope; and Christians we will 
die, in spite of those who wish it otherwise.’ Nevertheless, 
one of Donati’s predecessors, in a similar fit of irritation, had 
declared : ‘ Stamo Venetiani—fpo’ crestiant !’ (‘ We are Venetians 
first—then Christians ! ’) 

The dread of foreign interference, which forbade a Doge 
or his children to contract matrimonial alliances out of their 
own nation, also forbade his relatives to accept any prefer- 
ment from Rome, and expelled from sessions of the Senate 
when matters ecclesiastical were under discussion any senators 
who were even remotely connected with the Curia, under the 
formula expulsis papalistis. 

Furthermore, all offices of state were closed to ecclesiastics. 
No Becket, Wolsey, Mazarin, or Richelieu appears in the 
annals of the Republic. This exclusively lay administration of 
course postulates a high level of secular education. At an 
epoch when the ultramontane chanceries were exclusively 

1 The Inquisition in Venice was not allowed to deal with cases of witch- 
craft or of blasphemy. These were dealt with by the Council of Ten. 

* Evelyn when in Venice attended the service of ‘ the schismatic Greeks, 
who are permitted,’ he says, ‘ to have their Church, though they are at defiance 


with Rome aay their rites differ not much from the Latines, save that of 
communicating in both species. The church (S. Giorgio) is a noble fabric.’ 
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controlled and officered by ecclesiastics, since they alone were 
equipped for the task; when all such work as we still call 
‘clerical’ was necessarily performed by clerics, Venice had 
her school of the Ducal Chancery, where lads aspiring to the 
Civil Service were taught by ‘ the best Latinists and the most 
worthy of the place and the profession.’! Their salaries were 
paid by a magistracy of these patricians, created in 1433. The 
Republic levied a school rate,? imposed a syllabus, enforced 
the registration of teachers. She used two churches—S. 
Bartolomeo and S. Giovanni in Rialto 3—and also the hospital 4 
in the Piazza, as lecture halls, and organized a university 
extension centre for such citizens as could not go to Padua, 
yet ‘ desired to acquire culture and make themselves learned.’ 
She cherished the Studio of Padua, brought it, in 1517, directly 
under State control,5 and forbade her subjects, in 1571, to go 
to any other university. Her young patricians understood 
that a degree was necessary for an ambassador, and those who 
possessed one occupied benches of honour in the Great Council ; 
—just as the clergy with doctor’s degrees occupied raised seats 
in Church chancels. In the Cinquecento there were several 
expensive private schools? in Venice, as well as State grammar- 
schools—one in each sestueve. In these the children of Zentil- 
homent frequently mingled with those of the Borghesia and 
Popolo. The Signory never feared the over-education of the 
masses, or tolerated the under-education of the classes, or 
considered learning and teaching as attributes of a priestly 
caste. And here, surely, we find the secret of the loyal, level- 
headed, intelligent co-operation of the entire nation with the 
Government in times of national crisis. Undoubtedly the 
battle of the Interdict could only have been fought by a 
government which had at its back a united people, entirely 
faithful to the ‘old religion,’ but entirely emancipated from 
ecclesiastical tyranny ; while it is significant that the one 
and only ‘religious’ prominent in the history of Venice is 


1Sanudo, Diavit, xxix. 

2Levied on Government stock, rents, and business profits (Ovlandinz. 
Stovia delle Magist. Venet. 1898). 5 : ‘ 

’ Lectures on various subjects, but always in Latin, were given in 
the autumn. The lecturer was usually a Venetian patrician (Sanudo, 
Diarit, xxix.). 

* Pulled down in 1582 to make way for the Procuratie Vecchie. : 

5 The Rectors were replaced by four Senators (Riformatori dello Studio) 
who regulated studies, supervised galleries and museums, appointed professors, 
and paid stipends. The Republic would not allow the Jesuits to open any 
educational establishment at Padua. 

§ As students, but the prohibition did not apply to teachers. 

7 & noted school in the mid-Cinquecento was kept by one, Stefano Piazzone. 
He had ten boarders and 150 day-boys. The historian, Sabellico, besides 
teaching in the Ducal Chancery, held classes at San Silvestro (Pavanello, 
Un Maestro del Quattrocento). 
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the immensely learned friar who championed her ancient 
liberties. : 

Significant, too, it is, that instead of collating Paolo Sarpi 
to some existing office (which might have formed a dangerous 
precedent), the Republic created for him a new, extraordinary 
position. In the January of 1606, in face of the acute crisis 
clearly impending, she appointed the Servite Friar Consultant 
Theologian and Canonist.1 Sarpi, with his usual foresight, 
made his acceptance of the office conditional on the consent 
of the General of the Order—a consent which was sub- 
missively accorded to the dreaded Council of Ten. 

Perhaps even then the Signory would not have trusted 
Sarpi as it did, if the Doge and other leading patricians had 
not already been his friends. They had learned their first 
lessons together in a little school kept by Don Ambrogio, 
maternal uncle of the boy, Pietro Sarpi (for Pietro, not Paolo, 
was his baptismal name), who was early left fatherless.2 The 
school was attended chiefly by patrician children; but the 
priest-schoolmaster’s bourgeois nephew was facile princeps 
among them. His teachers forecast for him an extraordinary 
career, and worked him over-hard. With his school-fellows 
he was too shy, studious, and silent to be popular. They 
called him, in jest, ‘ La Sposa’ ; but they adapted their con- 
versation to suit the soubriquet. From boyhood onwards, 
Sarpi’s quiet personality and essential refinement of nature 
imposed itself on his associates. 

By the time he was twelve he had outgrown the school. 
Don Ambrogio, having nothing more to teach him in Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, or Hebrew, engaged the services of a 
private coach. The new tutor was a Servite, and the peaceful 
cloisters, garden, and library of the now demolished monastery 
at Santa Fosca ® drew the studious boy with an irresistible 
attraction. Contrary to the wishes and ambitions of his 
relatives, he began his novitiate there at the age of thirteen. 
On account of his youth the novitiate lasted for five years— 
years of quiet, spiritual, and intellectual growth, and of un- 
remitting study. At the end of the period he duly became 
‘ Fra Paolo.’ 

He had found an environment extraordinarily suited to 
his temperament, his physique, and his intellectual gifts. 
Unharassed by financial cares, parochial duties, domestic 


1 The way for this innovation had been prepared by a previous appoint- 
ment of ‘Counsellors of Law,’ who were called on to advise the Doge and 
Senate as to the legal bearings of matters under dispute. 

* His father was from S. Vito, in the Friuli; his mother, Elisabeth Morelli, 
was of a good Venetian family. 

* The Church of the Servites was destroyed in 1812; a portion of the 
wall and two gateways are all that now remains. 
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worries, or social interruptions, he was able to devote himself 

‘in tranquillity of spirit to metaphysics, mathematics, and the 
new physical science of his time. He was withdrawn from 
the world, but not cut off from it. Friendships with the finest 
spirits of his time kept him human, humble, but aspiring. 
The ordered observances of the religious life balanced his 
intellectual activity. The regular hours and abstemious life 
of the community preserved a constitution so frail that from 
childhood he was accustomed to face the brevity and pre- 
cariousness of life. In due time, moreover, the Order gave 
him opportunities of teaching and exposition, and then of 
developing hitherto unsuspected administrative and judicial 
faculties. He was only twenty-eight when he was made 
Provincial. The duties of his new office, which he performed 
with zeal and strictness, took him to Rome, where he felt 
the temper of the Curia, and developed friendly relations 
with many persons who were to become a little later his 
opponents. One of them, Cardinal Bellarmine, always re- 
garded him personally with affection and respect. He warned 
the Venetian ambassador of subsequent proposed attacks 
upon the Friar’s life; and when a scurrilous biography of 
Sarpi appeared, he told the Pope it must be suppressed :— 
calumnies on a man of such lofty character and habits so 
irreproachable could only reflect unfavourably upon their 
authors. 

Paolo Sarpi was not only happy in his environment as a 
Servite friar; he was happy also in the epoch in which he 
first saw the light—the epoch which was marked by the rapid 
development of those ideas which differentiate the modern 
treatment of science from that of the ancient world. At an 
earlier period he would have been simply a great theologian 
and canonist and an industrious chronicler. In our own day 
he would have been a specialist in some one branch of physical 
science. In the seventeenth century it was still possible for 
a man of colossal intellect and industry to keep abreast of 
the quickening march of discovery in astronomy, mechanics, 
optics, acoustics, botany, medicine, and chemistry; to review 
from a peak of general culture each separate department of 
learning ; to comprehend them in all the significance of their 
mighty synthesis ; and to repeat the boast of Bacon that he 
had ‘ taken all knowledge to be his province.’ 

Nature had endowed Fra Paolo with what he spoke of 
slightingly as ‘that excellent weakness,’-—an extraordinary 
visual memory, as also with swiftness of inference and intui- 
tion, with unlimited perseverance,1 and with the divine 


1 He would hammer on at a difficulty till he could say: ‘ L’ho pur vinta, 
or pit non ci voglio pensarci.’ 
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curiosity of the scientific mind. He was consumed with a 
desire—so his friend and secretary, Fra Fulgenzio, tells us— 
to ‘know how things really happened’ (L’imtendere come 
vealmente le cose fossero passate). He belonged essentially to 
the new age, which was formulating its scientific theories on 
the results of observation and experiment. 

His chief literary bequest to posterity is his History of the 
Council of Trent, which has made him the historians’ historian, 
the admiration of Hallam, Gibbon, and Macaulay. His 
memoranda on mathematics and natural science perished in 
the fire at the Servite monastery in 1760; but the enthusiasm 
of his contemporaries reveals sufficiently how great were his 
achievements in these directions. He was intimate with the 
professors at Padua, which University had conferred on him 
at the age of twenty-six the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Theology. Aquapendente, professor of anatomy, declared that 
he had learned many things from Fra Paolo, who was the 
first to note the contraction and expansion of the uvea in the 
eye. That he also learned from him the existence of the 
valves on the veins—which led one of Aquapendente’s pupils, 
the Englishman Harvey, to his famous discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood—is a fact which has been both asserted and 
denied. Galileo, professor of astronomy, called the Friar 
“Padre e Maestro,’ declared that no one in Europe surpassed 
him in the knowledge of mathematics, and acknowledged 
that he had much assistance from him in the construction 
of his telescope. The Scottish geometrician, Anderson, sent 
problems to Sarpi for revision, and urged him to print his 
treatise on the Equations privately circulated in manuscript ; 
and he was consulted by the Italian, Ghetaldi, and the French- 
man, Aleaume. The Neapolitan, Giambattista Porta, confessed 
himself indebted to Sarpi for observations on terrestrial 
magnetism; and Gilbert of Colchester, Queen Elisabeth’s 
physician, considered him a greater authority on these subjects 
than Porta. 

Of his knowledge of architecture he left several memorials, 
notably the anatomical theatre at Padua,! constructed from 
his designs, and the magnificent palace on the Fundamente 
Nuove, upon which, to the annoyance of his brother the Doge, 
the younger Donati spent preposterous sums. 

Always learning himself, and never desiring any kudos 
from his discoveries, he was ready to help fellow-seekers after 
truth, whatever their nation or their creed ; and the catholicity 


_1} Evelyn wrote of this: ‘The Scholes for the Lectures of the several 
sciences are above, but none of them are comparable to, or so much frequented, 
as the Theatre for Anatomie, which is excellently contrived both for the 
dissector and the spectators.’ 
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of his friendships formed one of the many charges brought 
against him by the Curia.t_ One of his foreign and heretic 
friends was Sir Henry Wotton, English ambassador in 
Venice, who marvelled at the exceeding humility and modesty 
of one so highly and diversely gifted. ‘ He was a living pattern 
of the precept Quanto doctior tanto submissior’—this quiet 
Friar—who was ‘excellent in positive, scholastical, and polemi- 
cal divinity, a rare mathematician, and withal so expert in 
the history of plants, as if he had never perused any book but 
Nature. Lastly, a great canonist, which was the title of his 
ordinary service with the State, and certainly in the time 
oe the Pope’s interdict they had their principal light from 
im.’ 


Fra Paolo’s opponent, Pope Paul V, was also a canonist. 
Furthermore, as Cardinal Borghese, he had been governor of 
Bologna. It was his misfortune that he put the Decretals 
on a par with the Ten Commandments, and regarded Europe 
as one of the Legations. 

A plain conscientious man of bourgeois parentage and 
industrious habits, he owed his elevation to the Papacy to a 
split in the Conclave, and remained permanently surprised 
and impressed by it. He believed he had been given a mission 
to preserve and extend the immunities and powers of the 
Church; and he lost no time in carrying through some 
necessary ecclesiastical reforms and in extorting some astonish- 
ing secular submissions. 

In the brief space of thirteen months he imposed his will 
on Savoy, on Naples, on the Knights of Malta, on Lucca. 
He made Genoa cancel her prohibition of a Jesuit Congress, 
and Spain her imposition of tithes on the society, and com- 
pelled the Gallican Church to accept the decrees of the Council 
of Trent. That Venice, handled with proper firmness, should 
prove recalcitrant seemed incredible. He had always decried 
as weakness the laisser-aller of his predecessors in reference 
to what seemed to him her absurd national peculiarities ; 
and on one occasion he had told the Venetian ambassador in 
Rome that if he were Pope he would promptly excommunicate 
the Doge. The ambassador, Leonardo Donati, had replied 
calmly that if he were Doge he would laugh at the excom- 
munication. Thus when, in 1605, Cardinal Borghese became 
Pope Paul V, and a few months later Donati was elected Duke 
of Venice, the world knew what to expect of them. 

Matters had for many years past been working up to the 
crisis. When, after the sack of Rome, the Papacy was under 

1Clement VIII said to the Venetian ambassador: ‘So che un uomo di 
eminente dottrina, ma pratica coi eretici.’ 

IX 
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the heel of Charles V, Venice withdrew the submissions she 
had made as to mortmain, taxation of clergy, trial of criminous 
clerks, and ‘the nomination of Bishops to all Sees in our 
dominion ’—‘a laudable practice maintained until the ponti- 
ficate of Pope Julius in 1510, at which date the untoward 
aspect of our affairs compelled us to give way.’ 

In 1581, Gregory XIII, impatient of ‘ being Pope every- 
where save in Venice,’ decided to send his Nuncio to visit the 
Venetian monasteries; but the matter ended in a solemn 
comedy. The Bishop of Vicenza was sent round with the 
Nuncio. The Pope said the Bishop accompanied the Nuncio ; 
the Signory said the Nuncio accompanied the Bishop. The 
dignity of both parties was satisfied. 

A compromise, too, was effected over the Index, which 
menaced the book-trade of Venice and, in spite of the 
concordat, by dint of Jesuit influence, ultimately ruined 
att 

A tax levied on all the inhabitants of Brescia without ex- 
ception for the repair of the fortifications brought to the fore 
the thorny question of clerical taxation, and elicited from Doge 
Grimani the assertion that all who benefited by State protec- 
tion must share the cost of it. 

Clement VIII complained that the Republic allowed the 
English ambassador to have his private chapel and chaplain : 
Venice replied that this was purely a question of domestic 
politics. 

The Pope claimed secular as well as ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion over the See of Ceneda in the Veneto ; the Republic stoutly 
resisted the claim. The Pope issued a Bull prohibiting the 
alienation of ecclesiastical property by sale or gift ; the Re- 
public revived two laws of the Quattrocento, forbidding the 
alienation of property in perpetuity to ecclesiastics and the 
foundation of churches, monasteries, or hospitals without 
licence from the State. 

In 1601 a new patriarch, Matteo Zani, nominated by the 
Republic, proceeded to Rome for confirmation. Clement VIII 
announced that he gave it after examining him and finding 
him fit. The Republic, indignant at this infringement of her 
ancient privileges,? declared that henceforth the confirmation 
of their Archbishops should be made by the Nuncio in Venice. 
Unfortunately, Zani died in the year of Paul V’s election. 
His successor, Vendramin, was forbidden to proceed to Rome, 

In one year the number of printing-presses in Venice sank from 125 to 40. 

In 1893 the Government of Italy, claiming to be the successor of the 
Republic, declared that it had a right to nominate the Venetian patriarch, 
Cardinal Sarto, who later became Pope Pius X. The Holy See disallowed 


the claim and withheld Sarto’s stipend. Then a compromise was effected. 
The Pope and the King nominated Sarto on the same aay. 
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though the Republic politely alleged that the expense of the 
journey was the motive of the prohibition. 

Fate still more unfortunately provided another casum 
belli. Two high ecclesiastics of the terra firma were indicted 
for peculiarly heinous moral offences, and were lodged in the 
Ducal prisons. 

It may be that a greater statesman and a greater gentleman 
than Paul V would even then have known how to attain his 
ends while saving the prickly dignity of the Republic. The 
Doge certainly signified to the Nuncio that he would have 
found it hard to resist a letter of paternal kindness, courteously 
asking for concessions in the name of expediency and loyalty. 
It may be that a pontiff of ordinary intelligence and good in- 
tentions if left to himself would have hesitated to ‘ bring him- 
self to the brink of this precipice.’ But Paul V was never 
left to himself. Behind him were always the Jesuits and the 
Spanish party in the Curia. The former told him that Peter’s 
functions were twofold : ? he had to feed and to kill the sheep. 
The latter urged him to embarrass the Republic, the always 
hated representative of ancient Italian liberties, and now 
particularly obnoxious to Spain owing to her support of the 
Protestants of the Valtelline. 

So, on December 10, two briefs were dispatched from 
Rome—one on the subject of the mortmain laws, the other 
on the criminous clerks. The timorous Nuncio delayed their 
delivery, but at length left them on the Council Chamber 
table while the Signory were attending mass in St. Mark’s.® 
It was Christmas Day, ‘a day of gladness to all the world,’ 
yet of sorrow to the Republic, for old Doge Grimani was in 
extvemis. ‘Our number being thus incomplete,’ the Pope’s 
Christmas cards remained unopened till after the New Year’s 
election of Leonardo Donati. 

To these briefs with their threats of censure Fra Paolo 
drafted a temperate, respectful, but firm reply. The Pope 
had forbidden alienation of property ecclesiastical to lay 
persons : the State had right and reason in taking an analogous 
step, for she was spending large sums for the defence of Chris- 
tendom against the Turk. The Republic could not renounce 
immemorial privileges ceded by preceding pontiffs. ‘ Secular 
Princes have by divine law the right to legislate in matters 
temporal within their own jurisdiction.’ ‘The matters in 
dispute were temporal, not spiritual, and there was therefore 

1So Donati put it to the Nuncio when the censures were threatened. 
N.B.—It is ‘ bring himself,’ not ‘ bring the Republic’ to the brink. 

2So Baronius, Duplex est ministerium Petri, pascere et occidere. 

3 The two briefs delivered on Christmas Day were really identical—possibly 


owing to a mistake of the Papal Chancery. ‘The second brief, on the subject 
of the criminous clerks, arrived a little later, by way of Ferrara. 
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no ground for His Holiness’ admonitions.’ An ambassador 
extraordinary had been sent to Rome, ‘the better to inform 
His Holiness.’ 

The Pope declined to be ‘ better informed.’ He told the 
Venetian Cardinals that the reply of their Government ‘ stank 
of heresy.’ In a Consistory, held on April 16, he pronounced 
the Venetian Church Property Laws to be null and void, and 
declared that the privileges granted to Venice in reference to 
criminous clerks by Innocent III and Paul III referred only to 
three offences and to the diocese of the city of Venice. If, 
within a monitorium of twenty-four days, the Republic did 
not release the clerks and repeal the laws, excommunication 
and interdict would follow. 

In May 1606 the monitorium was published. The Senate 
answered it by two manifestoes. One was an appeal to the 
communal authorities, the other to the clergy throughout her 
dominions. The former were asked to defend the rights of 
the Republic and maintain order: the latter were forbidden 
to receive any document from Rome ; and the papal threats 
were described as contrary to Scripture, the sacred canons and 
the rights of temporal princes. The manifesto was to be read 
to each congregation and affixed to the church doors. 

The twenty-four days of grace expired. The Bulls of 
excommunication were launched. The clergy were bidden to 
continue their sacred functions since the Republic was firmly 
resolved to ‘abide in the Holy Catholic Faith.’ The Bishop 
of Vicenza and the Patriarch of Aquileja were recalcitrant ; 
they were removed from their sees and committed to the State 
prisons of the palace. A few parish priests projected flight to 
Rome ; they were told that the authorities had instructions 
to hang them at the frontiers. A capitular vicar at Padua 
said he awaited the inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; the Ten 
replied grimly that they had already received inspiration to 
prepare a gibbet for those who disobeyed. 

The churches were open day and night. The procession of 
Corpus Domini was celebrated with even more splendour than 
usual. The older Religious Orders fell into line; the post- 
Tridentine Capuchins and Theatines asked and received per- 
mission to retire. The Jesuits vacillated. They had been 
established in Venice for half a century, had grown wealthy 
and powerful, and were loath to depart. They consulted their 
Provincial at Ferrara, their General in Rome, and finally the 
Holy Father himself as to the possibility of compromise. The 
Pope replied that they must obey the Interdict or ‘ shake the 
dust of Venice from their feet ’—an unfelicitously phrased in- 
junction with reference to ‘the rippling water highways and 
the delicious streets,’ paved with brick, and ‘ exceeding clean,’ 
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which John Evelyn and other travellers found so uncommonly 
agreeable. 

By barges, and at midnight, the Jesuits were hustled off ; 
for Fra Paolo’s mistrust of them was almost an obsession ; 
and Venice was glad at their departing. 


Months passed. Mass was celebrated as usual: baptisms, 
marriages, and funerals took place. Pamphlets emanated 
from Venice and from Rome. ‘The Powers were circularized. 
Sarpi’s writings were condemned and burnt in Rome. He was 
cited to appear before the Inquisition ; he refused to obey the 
summons on the ground that he had already been illegally 
judged unheard. The Pope prepared to take the temporal 
sword ; Spanish troops were collected at the frontier by the 
Milanese governor. Venice had no lack of offers from northern 
mercenaries scenting battle. But the complications of 
European politics induced an enervating pacifism.1 The 
Pope looked ill and anxious. Sarpi was calm, alert, and con- 
fident. The Signory was inexorable. Every week that passed 
demonstrated the independence of Venice and diminished 
the dignity of the Papacy. By the spring of 1607 it was 
generally felt that the Holy See must be got out of the 
situation with as little discredit as possible. 


Henry IV, who, though friendly to Venice, had scrupu- 
lously refrained from taking sides in the conflict, was the 
obvious mediator. The indefatigable French ambassador, 
M. de Fresne, acted for his King; the French Cardinal de 
Joyeuse arrived to represent the Papacy. On April 21, 1607, 
a curious scene was enacted at the French Embassy. The 
two objectionable ecclesiastics were brought from their 
prison and were handed over to M. de Fresne ‘as a gratifica- 
tion to His Most Christian Majesty,’ but without prejudice 
to the Republic’s future rights to try such persons. The 
ambassador then made them over to the Cardinal as a present 
from his sovereign to the Pope. The Cardinal then proceeded 
to the Collegio, and announced that the censures were removed. 
The Doge gave hima proclamation recalling the Venetian protest 
against them. Sarpi had drafted the document with such care 
that it could not possibly be construed into an acknowledgment 
of error. Nor could the Pope—though he tried subsequently 
to do so—induce the Signory to alter it by a single syllable.? 

1Spain had her hands full with the Dutch rebellion. The troops with 
which Fuentes menaced Venice were kept back from the force destined for 
Holland, so that Venice was unintentionally aiding the Dutch. 

2 The obliteration of one letter would have made it appear that the Senate 
revoked its protest, whereas they maintained that the protest automatically 


became void by the withdrawal of the censures. There is all the difference 
in the world between restato vivocato and @ stato vivocato. 
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The Cardinal proceeded to the Cathedral (not to St. 
Mark’s) to say Mass; no Venetians attended it. The Republic 
declined a papal absolution,! instituted no public festa, and 
did not even send formal intimation of the reconciliation to 
foreign courts. To the end they were determined to treat 
the Interdict as non-existent. By June diplomatic relations 
were re-established with the Holy See. The Nuncio took up 
his former abode, and Contarini returned to Rome. But 
the Signory embarrassed the Pope’s relations with his 
warmest adherents by absolutely declining to let the Jesuits 
return. 


Looking back on the crisis of the Interdetto, we feel more 
surprised than did the Europe of the day that at the height of 
the counter-Reformation, and with the examples of Great 
Britain and the German Princes before them, the Signory 
should have been able to defy the claims of Rome without 
severing connexion with the Roman Church. That they would 
have accomplished this feat but for the conjunction of the 
dogged courage of the Doge and the clear vision and calm 
confidence of Fra Paolo is very doubtful. ‘I defend a just 
cause,’ said the Consultore when he undertook what he saw 
to be a test case ; and not only did he prevent his Government 
from making any slips in taste, temper, or legality, but he 
lifted an altercation over Venetian privileges into the wide 
arena of Weltpolitik. 

Europe was aware that the humble Servite Friar was the 
champion of the rights of all secular rulers; and he himself, 
modest as he always was, knew the value of his services, and 
could say : ‘ The Republic has shaken the claims of the Papacy. 
Who ever heard till now of a papal interdict published with all 
solemnity ending in smoke ? ’ 

He knew also that his achievement made him a mark for 
the Curia’s rancour—that if the Republic were forgiven, her 
Consultore was viewed as unpardonable. His legal colleagues 
were lured to Rome—and to death—by safe-conducts and 
promised honours. Sarpi declared that the Pope had approved 
his appointment and that its duties kept him in Venice. 
Paul V, through the Venetian ambassador and through the 
Nuncio, intimated that Venice would do well to abandon her 
Consultore. Warnings came from Contarini in Rome, as well 
as from private friends, that an attempt would be made upon 
his life. At length there was definite information as to a plot. 
Contarini could describe accurately its chief agent—an un- 


1 It is said that Cardinal de Joyeuse, when appearing before the Signory, 
contrived to hold his biretta in his hand in such a way as to conceal the sign 
of the Cross he made in token of the revocation of the ban. 
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From the painting by Lazzarinisinsthe-National-Gallery, London 
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frocked friar. He and his associates were caught as they left 
the Papal States at Ferrara, and were imprisoned. The Senate 
increased Sarpi’s pay, and begged that he would not stir with- 
out a guard. The Friar was alive to his danger, but believed 
that fear was the greater evil. On October 5, 1607, when he 
was in the Ducal Palace, his guards betook themselves to view 
a fire which had broken out in another sestieve. Sarpi, emerg- 
ing in the evening dusk, found only his servant—the lay- 
brother, Fra Marino—waiting for him. His old friend, Aless- 
andro Malipiero, insisted on joining them, and the three turned 
into the Merceria, and thence by intricate calli to Campo 
Sta. Fosca. This was well known to be Sarpi’s regular route 
between what we may call his home and his office. They 
began to mount the steps of the bridge whereon the fair and 
open fist-fights of the Nicolotti and Castellani! were wont to 
take place, when five ruffians emerged from the shadows and 
fell upon them. They merely held down the patrician and the 
lay-brother ; they struck the Friar repeatedly on face, head, 
and neck. Some women witnessed the assault from a window, 
and fired off a harquebus to give the alarm. 

The ruffians made off, leaving Sarpi senseless, and, as they 
thought, dead. They headed for the Nuncio’s lodging, 
which was nearly wrecked by the populace when they got 
upon the scent; but by that time the quarry was up and 
away. A gondola conveyed them to the Lido; a ten-oared 
sloop waited for them on the Adriatic shore. They reached 
Goro at the Po’s mouth. Thence they passed to Rimini, and 
on to Ancona, where money and applause awaited them. 
Sarpi rejoiced that, in spite of the Ten’s proffered rewards, 
they had escaped, and that thus a great scandal for the Church 
had been avoided. 

His recovery was doubtless retarded by the numerous 
celebrated physicians and surgeons whom the Senate, with 
well-meant kindness, insisted on keeping at his bedside. He 
himself longed to be left alone with one intelligent young 
doctor friend and Nature, the best of healers, who had as her 
ally his spare habit of body and his abstemious manner of 
living.2 As soon as he was laid upon his bed he asked to see 
the stiletto which Malipiero had drawn from the wound. 
‘Agnosco stylum Curiae Romanae,’ he remarked, with grim 

1 The vanquished were knocked off the bridge into the canal. A more 
famous ‘ Ponte dei Pugni’ was near S. Barnaba. 

2 His habitual diet consisted of vegetables and toast, with a very little 
white wine—rarely any meat. 

3 Sarpi hung it as an ex-voto in the monastery church, at the foot of the 
crucifix above the altar where he said Mass. When the church was desecrated 
by Napoleon, the relic passed into the possession. of the family of Giustiniani 


Recanati. It may be seen to-day in Sala V of the newly arranged Correr 
Museum, 
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facetiousness. Then he drew his finger along the blade, and 
noted that it was unfiled, and therefore unpoisoned.* 

‘It pleased God that all the wounds were oblique,’ he 
wrote after his recovery to a friend 2—‘a mercy, I feel, was from 
God alone. Doubtless they could have killed me on the spot 
a thousand times over had not the Divine protection saved 
me. It would not have displeased me to have died for the 
cause which has provoked them against me. It did not please 
me to remain alive, unless it be God’s will that I should still be 
busy in the same cause.’ aie 

The Signory, which had published a daily bulletin of his 
progress, voted him, as soon as he resumed his work, a pension | 
of 200 ducats, and offered him a lodging close to the palace. 
He refused both offers, saying that he did not know how to 
live anywhere but in the Servite monastery which had been 
his home from boyhood ; but he allowed a covered way to be 
constructed to the vio, whence he could take a gondola to the 
vicinity of the palace. 

He lived in greater retirement than ever, for the Brethren 
and the Senate guarded him jealously; and foreigners who 
wished to visit the now world-famous Friar found it hard to 
get access to him. 

He wrote incessantly, and in 1608 revived the Curia’s 
flame of hatred by publishing his History of the Interdict of 
Paul V. A third scheme was formed to take his life, poison 
to be the medium,® and a former associate of the Pope, and 
one of the Servite lay-brothers the agents.4 It was dis- 
covered in time, but it wounded him deeply in spirit. ‘ Those 
of my own chamber had a part in it,’ he wrote. ‘ Life is 
no longer pleasing to me when I have so much trouble to 
preserve it.’ A note of weariness and disappointment begins 
to be heard in his correspondence. His sensitive spiritual 
antenne perceived the changed atmosphere of the advancing 
Seicento. He felt the supineness of the latter end of Venice. 
a wondered if she would use the liberty he had bought for 

er, 

Then, too, the inevitable loneliness of old age began for 
him. He, with delicate health but abstemious habits, outlived 
his robuster friends and schoolfellows. 

Alessandro Malipiero went in 1609; the historian, Morosini, 


+ His physicians, however, at the request of the Senate, experimented 
on a dog and a chicken—with negative results, as he had foreseen. 

* Letter xiv. to Lisle Groslet, December 11, 1607, Lettere, Raccolte Polidori. 

* Fra Fulgenzio believed it would have been difficult to poison him. His 
sense of taste, owing to his restricted diet, was abnormally acute, and he 
seemed always able to detect the components of*his food and drink. He 
refused the Senate’s offer of an official ‘ taster.’ 

“There was also a go-between—a friar living at Padua. The attempt 
was timed for Lent 1609. 
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nine years later. In 1612 the Doge was evidently failing, 
though, as Dudley Carleton, the English ambassador, reported, 
“he assisted daily in their Council.’ One day he made so 
touching and patriotic a speech that ‘ he left them all weeping.’ 
Then, passing to his private apartments, ‘ he was heard to cry 
out, and one of his servants rushing in, he fell into his arms 
and never spoke more.’ 

Sarpi wrote of the death of his old friend as though he 
envied him. ‘ Nothing is more to be desired for a good man 
than that he should depart from this world after a lifelong 
preparation of right thinking and the faithful discharge of 
the duties of office.’ 

He was still honoured and consulted; yet he knew that 
never again would he be the life and soul and prime mover 
of the Government of his beloved country. It seemed as 
though he could not leave her till he was assured that his old 
adversary, Paul V, would no longer trouble her. But, indeed, 
though the Interdict had an aftermath of friction, the Pope 
was willing to make compromises. Venice had little more 
to fear from the Diacatholicon.t 

The Pope died in January 1621. Fra Paolo survived him 
by two years. He failed rapidly throughout 1622 ; his chronic 
digestive troubles and his susceptibility to cold continually 
increasing. On January 8, with fever upon him, and after 
taking remedies for it, he obeyed a summons to the Ducal 
Palace. He returned to bed, and never rallied again. He 
asked for readings from the Gospel of St. John, and calmly 
set himself ‘ by God’s help to perform this last act becomingly.’ 

The Signory sent for Fra Fulgenzio and asked for news 
of their Consultore. ‘ He is at the last,’ was the reply. ‘ And 
his mind?’ ‘Quite clear.. Whereupon the Senate, who 
could not and would not do without his services, propounded 
three questions for his solution. The dying man dictated 
the replies. His physician came: and with undiminished 
curiosity ‘to know how things happened,’ he asked him how 
it came to pass that he took into his hand with a certainty 
that they were good, the prescribed food and medicine ; but 


1A decree of the Republic closing the churches at sundown and limiting 
bell-ringing brought down a papal reprimand. But when the Signory replied 
with firm politeness that public morals and public convenience dictated 
these measures, the Pope contented himself with a sneer to Contarini on the 
manifold activities of the Ten, who would ‘ even make themselves sacristans ! ’ 
The Patriarch nominated in the Senate had to face the journey to Rome 
for confirmation ; but there was a pledge that he should be ‘exempted from 
examination as a gratification to the Republic.’ The Pope wished to intro- 
duce his nephew into an abbacy in the Polesine; but he accepted the com- 
promise suggested by the French ambassador that the nephew should enjoy 
the emoluments, but a Venetian subject, and one desired by the house of 
Camaldolesi, should fulfil the duties of the post. 
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when he put them to his lips, his brain turned the same 
into ‘things horrible and revolting.’ He wandered, and the 
brethren heard him say: ‘Let us go to St. Mark’s, for it 
grows late.’ Eight hours struck—the Venetian midnight. 
He remembered that the doctor had said he was to be given 
a little old Malvasia wine at that hour. He tasted it, and 
put it away: it seemed too strong (mi pare cosa violente). 
He embraced Fra Fulgenzio and said: ‘ It is not fitting thou 
shouldst see me in this state. Go thou to bed while I return 
to God from whom I came.’! The weeping secretary feigned 
obedience ; but presently stole back with other of the brethren, 
and began to recite the prayers for the dying. Sarpi’s lips 
moved now and then: then he spoke audibly: ‘ Esto perpetua!’ 
‘ Esto perpetua !’ ‘May she endure!’ All about him believed 
it was his last prayer for Venice. With difficulty he crossed 
his arms upon his breast, lifted his eyes to the crucifix above 
his bed, and breathed his last. 


Paolo Sarpi’s funeral was an affair of state. The foreign 
powers were notified, as for a prince’s death. The Senate 
voted a large sum for a monument to be erected in the Servite 
church, and even composed an inscription belauding the man 
who had been a greater defence of her liberty ‘than towers 
and bulwarks.’ But the monument was not erected. The 
changed ‘ worth of Venice ’ which Sarpi had felt, together with 
a foretaste of his own abandonment, before his death, was 
demonstrated after it. Pope Urban VIII demanded through 
the Nuncio that the decree should be deleted ; and the Re- 
public, having no longer their Consultore’s inspiration to 
defiance, decided, comfortably for themselves, that ‘he who 
may not live in stone will live in our annals with less risk from 
the corroding influence of time.’ 


But in the fullness of time a monument was erected. When 
Venice had died, and risen again as part of a United Italy, 
her citizens remembered the champion of the rights of secular 
princes. 

On the National holiday of Venti Settembre 18922 a pro- 
cession issued from the Ducal Palace and passed along the 
Merceria by the route so often trodden by the Consultore to 
the Campo of Santa Fosca. Banners waved, bands played, 
the balconies en voute were crowded. Representatives of 
every scientific, literary, and artistic society in Italy, and of 
every foreign consular service in Europe, were ranged on the 


1Lettere del Sup. del Convento dei Servi al Doge; Lettere di P. Sarpi, 
Raccolte Polidori, vol. ii. 


* The anniversary of the entry of Italian troops into Rome, 
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Campo. At ten o’clock on that brilliant September morning 
the signal was given, and the fine statue we know to-day, the 
work of Emiglio Marsigli, was unveiled. 

Those who would come yet closer to Fra Paolo, and see 
him as he appeared to his contemporaries, scarred on cheek 
and temple by the Roman dagger-thrust, will pass from the 
Piazzetta through the stately portal formerly leading into the 
former Zecca (Mint)—now the library of St. Mark (Marciana). 
There they will find a portrait by Leandro da Ponte, called 
Bassano, whose years coincided almost exactly with his own. 
There is an inscription on the left top corner : 


Ipsissima P. Paulo Veneti. Viri ad miraculum Docte. Integri. 
Justi. Obdormientis in Domino Effigies. 


1Son of Jacopo da Ponte, called Bassano, 1558-1623. Other authorities 
attribute the portrait to the Bergamasque painter, Domen. Carpioni. 


CHAPTER XVI 
‘TREASONS, STRATAGEMS, AND SPOILS’ 


‘Tf there lives a Senator 
After to-morrow, though the dullest rogue 
That e’er said nothing, we have lost our ends.’ 
(Otway, Venice Preserved.) 


‘ The bloodthirsty and deceitful men shall not live out half their days.’ 
(Ps. lv. 23.) 


HE crisis in Venetian history detailed in this chapter 

differs from any we have previously considered. It 

is represented by some historians as an episode of great 
importance ; by others as a mere figment of diplomacy. It 
gave one of them, the Abbé Réal, an opportunity for producing 
a little book? which is interesting as a romance, and which 
was deemed by many of his critics to be one, more or less. 
It furnished a French dramatist with a plot ? and inspired one 
of Otway’s best plays.? It was the crossword puzzle of con- 
temporary diplomats, and the most divergent answers to it 
were sent in by the different courts of Europe. And though 
of late years scientific workings in the rich mine of the Venetian 
Archives has produced information about it inaccessible to 
writers who lived at, or a little later than, its date, it remains 
something of a riddle. An examination and comparison of 
the conflicting literature on the subject—excluding original 
MSS. sources, but including all printed piéces justicatifs— 
has been a labour of many weeks. A condensation in read- 
able form of the results of that labour must necessarily be 
unsatisfactory. 

Before attempting to construct the true drama of Bedmar’s 
plot or the Spanish Conspiracy—which, unlike Otway’s play, 
has neither female characters nor what journalists call ‘a 
strong love interest "—let us glance at the stage on which it 
was enacted—at the back scene of general European condi- 
tions, and the sumptuous and characteristic furniture of the 
particular state of Venice. 


 Conjuration des Espagnols contre Venise (Paris, 1781). 
2 Manlius, by Lafosse, 1698. 
3 Venice Preserved, played first in 1685. 
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After the Peace of Lyons in 1601, France had withdrawn 
from the peninsula. Spain was dominant in Milan and in 
Naples, powerful in Tuscany, and influential with the Pope. 
Venice was still pretending to be Queen of the Adriatic, and 
to hold it as a Mare Clausum. Savoy still sat ‘ astride of the 
Alps’; but Carlo Emmanuele was putting one foot down 
firmly on the southern side. The two powers were disposed 
to draw together in resistance to Spain, who detested the 
first as a relic of ancient independence, and the second as 
the harbinger of the new. Far away in the north she had 
another object of a hatred which was heartily reciprocated. 
England, after the destruction of the Armada in 1588, 
had little reason to dread her active enmity, but still 
feared and resisted alike her overt advances and her covert 
machinations. 

Philip III was, however, unambitious, inert, religious, and 
priest-ridden ; and his all-powerful minister, Lerma, knew 
_ that the financial condition of the country demanded the 
maintenance of peace. ‘ After the war’ conditions, social 
and economic, prevailed in greater or lesser degrees in every 
country of Europe. Partial suspension of commerce, followed 
by distaste and contempt for it, was widening the distance 
between the classes and the masses—between those who had 
grabbed, accumulated, and invested, and those who suffered 
from increasing unemployment. The ranks of the latter were 
swelled by an enormous number of ex-soldiers, disbanded 
mercenaries, homeless cosmopolitans, in whom all sense of 
patriotism and honour had been extinguished. Society, 
stirred to its depths by war, was now casting to its surface a 
riff-raff scum. Every ambassador was besieged by desperadoes 
desirous to enter somebody’s service, willing to sell their souls 
and imperil their bodies for small certain remuneration, or 
for the vague hope of a big prize. Political assassinations, 
fantastic conspiracies, enterprises, sometimes gallant, some- 
times absurd, often contradictory, always audacious, are the 
marks of the age. Thus, to look only at our own country, we 
discover the concoction of a Gunpowder Plot ; we see Essex 
exposing a Spanish scheme for poisoning the Queen through 
the medium of her Jew physician, and dying on Tower Hill, 
after attempting to capture London with a mere handful of 
followers. We behold Raleigh, fighting Spain like a Paladin 
in South America and on the High Seas, and impeached as a 
traitor for plotting to place Arabella Stuart on the throne, 
and for receiving Spanish gold. We find the sedate Sir Henry 
Wotton journeying in disguise from Tuscany to Scotland to 
warn King James of secret perils, and taking with him ‘ such 
Italian antidotes against poison as the Scots till then had been 
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strangers to’; we also find him desiring ! ‘to murder some 
traitor to my prince and country’ as a means of currying 
favour at court, and being deterred from the enterprise partly 
by conscientious scruples, partly by ‘the great difficulty to 
remain unpunished.’ In our own times such men can find 
an outlet for their energies as Cabinet Ministers, as managers 
of private banks, or directors of bogus companies. In 
the Seicento a complicated conspiracy, a design for the 
wholesale destruction of a House of Lords, or a Doge 
and Senate, a corsair’s perilous search for a_treasure- 
laden galleon, an attempt to establish an independent 
principality in Italy or Greece, satisfied the craving for a 
big gamble and provided scope for vaulting and unscrupu- 
lous ambition. 

In Venice all these conditions, all these prevalent char- 
acteristic symptoms of the Zezgeist, were particularly acute. 
Her unemployment problems were indeed somewhat lighter 
than those of other countries. Her population showed but 
little increase, her arsenal and port still absorbed her artisans. 
She was waging a desultory war with the Spanish Archduke 
of Austria, who posed as protector of those fearsome pirates 
the Uscocks, menacers of her Adriatic commerce. Ferdinand 
was aided and abetted by his cousin of Spain, who desired at 
once to humble Venice in ‘ the Gulf’ and to divert her energies 
and her ducats from her promised succour to Savoy, and who 
found in the Duke of Ossuna, the new Viceroy of Naples, a 
keen and able instrument for this purpose. The Republic, 
therefore, was in need of soldiers and sailors. Her armies had 
always been mainly mercenary; and now her crews were 
largely mixed with foreigners. ‘ Masterless men,’ ruffians, and 
adventurers of all sorts, therefore, flocked to her, hopeful of 
well-paid work, certain of congenial company and a suitable 
environment. She had legislated against bvavoes in 1601, and 
turned out a brood of them ; but in the basements of her foreign 
embassies doubtful characters could find a sanctuary; the 
intricacies of her callt and canalt defied police supervision, and 
the cosmopolitan crowds filling her piazze afforded incompar- 
able facilities alike for rendezvous and for concealment. Men 
of all sorts, conditions, nationalities, and aims, circulated 
through her land- and water-ways. Gentlemen of wealth came 
to behold her natural beauties and her artificial pageants, to 
participate in her diversions, and to taste her corruptions: 
serious students were attracted by her educational advan- 
tages and by the neighbourhood of the University of Padua ; 
while in spite of the Cape Route, the Uscock Pirates, the 


1 This he confesses in his posthumousl blish 
Christendom. P y published work, The State of 
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Turkish inroads, the Moorish corsairs, Shakespeare could 
declare with truth that the 


“Trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations.’ 


Later in the century the English traveller, Evelyn, was 
“surprised with the strange variety of the several nations 
which are seen every day in the streets and piazzas . . . all in 
their native fashions, negotiating in this famous emporium, 
which is always crowded with strangers.’ 

Venice welcomed and dealt fairly with her strangers, and 
she sedulously exploited her ‘tourist industry.’ But this 
concourse of foreigners, and the life of pleasure which attracted 
them, caused her peculiar anxieties. The sumptuous beauty 
was beginning to ‘ feel her age’; she was painfully conscious 
of the weaknesses she carefully concealed; she was over- 
wrought, nervous, and suspicious. The Ten, and their dread 
sub-committee the Three, made, and were given, increasing 
occupation. Their secret service was enormously developed, 
and delation became a trade. Their spies were everywhere, 
and were recruited from all ranks. A high ecclesiastic,! needy 
and ‘apt for the business,’ was deputed not only to report 
the doings and sayings of the Papal Nuncio, but also to whisper 
in his ears? whatever news the Ten judged it well that he 
should hear. The liveried purveyors of food supplies to foreign 
embassies were found to be peculiarly useful ; they had their 
recognized entrances and exits, and frequently played many 
parts ; while they were less liable to be suspected than the 
household servants, among whose number, as every ambassador 
knew, there were sure to be at least two spies. He was aware, 
too, that the company and the hours he kept were very closely 
marked, and he probably guessed that certain loiterers at his 
land-doors, certain boatmen who passed with curious fre- 
quency beneath his windows, were in the pay of the watchful 


1The Statutes of the Inquisition of State give an extraordinary apergue 
of their tortuous diplomacy and their omniscient vigilance. The relations 
of the Venetian clergy with the Nuncio form a channel by which important 
secrets pass to the Court of Rome. To close this channel is recognized as 
impossible. Venetian priests ‘ have always been authorized to this customary 
commerce with the pontifical Minister, and the usage is confirmed by time.’ 
It could not be interfered with save by ‘ violent measures . . . which would 
do more harm than good.’ ‘ The evil exists . . . it only remains for us to 
try and turn it to account.’ 

2Tbid. ‘In this way we can convey false information to foreign powers 
in order that they may seek to keep peace with us. Thus if Spain seem 
inclined to annoy us, we can make her anxious by suggesting that we are 
treating fer alliance with France. This false news, carried to the Nuncio 
by the prelate in the pay of the Inquisitors, is sure to be transmitted to 
the Spanish Ambassador. . . . Spain will then cease to annoy the Republic 
in order that she may give up the French League.’ 
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Council. The Three 1 had personally and separately inspected 
his house before he took it, and had very carefully taken the 
references of the lessor. They did not trouble about the 
fairness of the lease, the state of the drains, or the question of 
repairs ; but they took pains to discover and prevent under- 
standings between their patricians and the rigorously segregated 
representatives of ‘foreign powers ; and they sought for secret 
doors, or communications by roof or cellar, with contiguous 
houses. They kept a sharp watch, too, on houses of ill-fame 
and on the luxurious apartments of the more renowned and 
cultured courtesans,? especially on any known to be visited 
by foreign residents or foreign tourists. The custom of going 
masked during Carnival and festive seasons supplied them 
with anxieties and opportunities. They kept society enveloped 
in a net of espionage. 


This, then, is the peculiar background of the Spanish con- 
spiracy. Let us now glance at the bill of dramatis personae. 


I. Don PEDRO yY GIRON, DUKE oF OssuNA. Head of a 
great Spanish family, and relative by marriage to the Duke of 
Lerma, Philip III’s all-powerful minister; made Viceroy of 
Naples that he might check the power of Venice in the Adriatic, 
and determined at all costs to do so; disliked by the Jesuits 
for his loose living and religious tolerance, and by the nobles — 
for his democratic proclivities ; restless, ambitious, bizarre, 
rather than really able. 

IJ. ALPHONSE DE LA CuEVA, MARQuIS BEDMAR. Spanish 
Ambassador in Venice, ‘ one of the most potent and dangerous 
spirits Spain ever produced ’ ; filled with the ideal of universal 
Spanish predominance and bitter enmity to the Republic; a 
diplomat of education, of keen intelligence and capacity for 
intrigue, with insinuating and impenetrable manners. 

III. StzuR LEON DE BRUSLART. French Ambassador in 
Venice ; cautious, level-headed, but over-friendly with Bedmar, 
and contemptuous of the Venetians and their rulers. 

IV. Henry Wotton. English Ambassador; suspected 
by the Council of Ten on account of intimacy with Bedmar, 
and relative poverty. 

V. GASPERO SPINELLI. Venetian Resident in Naples, loyal 
and conscientious, but over-impressionable, and somewhat 
timid and obtuse ; sorely harassed by spies and adventurers, 
and by the Viceroy’s restless and incalculable activities. 


1 Tbid. 
* The number of courtesans was enormous, and many of them were women 


of culture and refinement. Compare Coryat’s account of his visit to one 
(Crudities). 
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VI. Jacques Pierre. Norman by birth, corsair and 
adventurer by profession ; unable to read or write, but possess- 
ing infinite ingenuity and energy; wholly unscrupulous and 
apt for any enterprise and any wickedness. He had served 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany till she had declined to let him 
go privateering under her flag ; the Duke of Savoy, for whom 
he procured ships ; the Viceroy of Naples, for whom he built 
ships and trained crews. 

VII. REGNAULT, known in Italy as RINALDI. A well- 
educated French adventurer, knowing and writing Italian 
well, and rendering secretarial service to Jacques Pierre ; 
described by the French Ambassador as ‘ a bad lot.’ 

VIII. Captain LANGRAND or LANGLAND. A_ French 
military engineer and expert maker of Greek fire, associated 
with Jacques Pierre in the service of the Viceroy of Naples. 

IX. CAPTAIN ALESSANDRO SPINOSA. Also in Ossuna’s 
service, and known to the Venetian Resident in Naples. 

X. GIROLAMO GRIMANI. A Venetian patrician, who strikes 
up friendship with Captain Spinosa. 

XI. Moncassin. A gentleman of Languedoc, enrolled in 
Venetian service, March 1618. 

XII. THe BrotTHers BoILEAU or DESBOULEAUX: VIN- 
CENZO ROBERTO; ROSETTI, secretary to Jacques Pierre ; 
BERRARD and FoRNIERO, in the Republic’s Army at Crema— 
conspirators enrolled by Jacques Pierre. 

XIII. BALDASSARE JUVEN (who is presumably the ‘ Jassir ’ 
of Otway and of French writers). A young French gentleman 
who comes to Venice with an introduction from his uncle, 
Marshal Lesdiguiéres, to the French Ambassador, and desires 
to enter the Republic’s service. 


It will be noticed that there is only one Venetian in the 
caste, and he plays a minor part. The days of Bocconio, 
Tiepolo, and Falier are past. No one wants to reinstate the 
people, or the Case vecchie, in their rights, or dreams of sub- 
verting the stereotyped oligarchy. The foes of Venice are no 
longer of her own household; but within that household is 
impecunious venality favourable to Spanish propaganda. 


The Spanish plot obtruded itself upon the notice of the 
world in the spring of 1618 in a way that was at once striking 
and enigmatic. The city was very full: then, as now, the 
‘ tourist season ’ covered the weeks of spring and early summer ; 
and this year strangers were offered a special number of 
attractions. The election! of a Doge preceded by a week the 

1 Priuli was elected on May 17. The Sposalizio took place on the 24th ; 
the formal reception at Chioggia on the 28th. 
12 
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great Festa of the Sposalizio—the Wedding of the Sea. The 
triumphal entry of the new Doge, Antonio Priuli—absent at 
the time of his election—followed it by only four days. His 
installation was celebrated with unusual pomp, for he was a 
liberal man, and gave great largesse 1 to the people, and there 
were illuminations in the evening—which then, as now, were 
regarded as the clou of any festival. 

But on the 18th there was another characteristic spectacle, 
not previously announced and not acceptable to many visitors. 
Those who returned late to bed on that May morning, after 


‘Balls and masques begun at midnight, burning ever towards 
midday,’ 


beheld, if they passed through the Piazzetta, a horrid sight. 
During the night a gallows had been erected between the 
columns ; and from it, each fastened by one leg, dangled the 
bodies of two men. Two days later, a third corpse, bearing 
marks of torture, was suspended, in the same fashion, beside 
the other two. No one seemed to know the men by sight, 
but their mode of execution proclaimed them traitors. The 
inns and lodging-houses emptied with strange suddenness ; it 
was whispered that many of their occupants had found free 
beds at the bottom of the Orfani Canal. Official explanations 
would, doubtless, be given after the Feste. The Feste passed ; 
but the Ten still kept silence. 

The costume and appearance of the men upon the gibbet 
had shown them to be French; but the People, with a true 
instinct, viewed the Spanish Ambassador as the chief delin- 
quent. Their hostile demonstration provided him with an 
excuse for going to the Collegio (May 25) to find out whether 
they knew what he knew. He lodged his complaint, expressed 
surprise that suspicion should fall on the representative of a 
friendly power, and requested protection.2 The Senior Coun- 
cillor—acting according to custom as locum tenens of the 
Doge—treplied with admirable politeness and entire reticence. 
Bedmar retired baffled. On June Ir he came again— 
ostensibly to pay his respects to the new Doge—and renewed 
his complaints and his protestations. The Doge replied that 
no doubt was entertained of the friendliness of His Catholic 
Majesty; it would be well if the acts of some of his ministers 
corresponded with this reciprocated goodwill ; all due measures 
had been taken for the maintenance of order. The Marquis 
left Venice for a three months’ stay in Milan, after reporting 3 


* His predecessor, Leonardo Donati, had~been considered niggardly. 
Priuli distributed to the people 2000 ducats in small change, and 1000 in gold 
besides gifts in kind. ' 

2 Daru, Pieces Justificatifs. 3 Ibid. 
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to his Government that ‘the name of the Catholic King, and 
the Spanish nation was in Venice the most odious that could be 
pronounced. Among the people the qualification Spanish 
is an insult.’ ‘... They seem to thirst for our blood—the 
fault of their rulers, who have brought them up to hate us.’ 
The Senate wrote to the Venetian Ambassador at Madrid 
bidding him press for the recall of the Marquis della Cueva, 
with whose conduct they had been dissatisfied for many years, 
and about whom they had already made complaints. 

The French Ambassador presented himself on June 6, 
and again on the 18th. He had been away at Loretto when 
the executions happened. He said his brother, who had 
been his vemplacant, had reported a strange story current in 
the city ; the notion that six or seven men could in four days 
seize a city which could scarcely be taken by the prolonged 
efforts of four thousand, seemed to him absurd. It was also 
said that five hundred Venetian gentlemen were implicated, 
and many had been strangled. The men executed publicly 
were French; he was obliged to take the matter up. He 
thought that their execution should have been postponed a 
month or two, in order that the case should have been more 
thoroughly investigated. He was aware people had said his 
pilgrimage to Loretto was well-timed, and had commented 
on his intimacy with the Marquis de Bedmar. Strong in 
conscious innocence, he disdained such vulgar talk. 

The Doge replied that the case had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and that the criminals had confessed. That His 
Majesty might rest assured they were not worthy of the name 
of Frenchmen. That if any Venetians were implicated, it was 
fitting that for the present their guilt should not be published, 
as otherwise disorders and complications might ensue which 
would really imperil the good relations between the Republic 
and His Majesty. The Sieur de Léon feigned to be satisfied ; 
but he wrote to his Chief 2 complaining of Venetian barbarities 
and of the ridiculous secretiveness of the Government. He 
had furnished Regnault with a passport for France, and was 
sure that he had no connexion with Spain. He supposed 
that the whole plot was a diplomatic figment, a skilful move 
on the part of Ecbada (the secret name used in this correspond- 
ence for the Venetian Government) to frighten Spain into 
stopping the activities of the Duke of Ossuna.® 

Finally, on June 14, the English Ambassador presented 
himself. He, too, was about to take a change of air, and 

1Dart, Pieces Justificatifs. 2 Tbid. 

3 His intimacy with Bedmar makes his protestations seem disingenuous. 


But his judgment may have been warped by his knowledge of a scheme 
formed by the Duke of Nevers for carving out a principality in Albania, and 


the fact that Regnault was to have a hand in it. 


/ 
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wished to say farewell. He wished the Senate to know all 
that he knew about Regnault, one of the men hanged— 
though certainly the information came a little late. Regnault 
had come up to him one day in a bookseller’s shop in the 
Merceria, and had whispered a request for an interview. As 
he alleged that he had something to communicate concerning 
the service of his King, he, Wotton, felt obliged to listen to 
him. Regnault had announced that after sojourning in 
France, he wished to go to England; that he had things of 
importance to communicate, and would be glad of a letter of 
recommendation. Wotton replied that he could hardly recom- 
mend a person he saw for the first time; that as for com- 
munications and rewards, he, as English Ambassador, could 
receive the one and give the other. Regnault persisted that 
it was necessary for him to go himself to France and to 
England, and began a rambling story of the Duke of Ossuna’s 
designs on the African coast, and of Spanish attempts to 
seduce a well-born English buccaneer known to Wotton. 
Finally he produced a map, which Wotton handed to the 
Collegio, ‘ thinking ’"—rather late in the day—‘ that it might 
be of some place belonging to the Republic.’ 

The Doge was frigidly prodigal in thanks to the Repre- 
sentative of King James, but communicated nothing. Wotton 
had established the fact that Regnault had had relations with 
all the three foreign ambassadors in Venice; but his news 
was otherwise stale. Five months previously the Venetian 
Resident in London had written that Wotton’s buccaneer 
acquaintance, Mainwaring,’ had intended offering himself to 
the Republic; but the Spanish Ambassador in London dis- 
suaded him from such a course, saying the Viceroy of Naples 
would be glad to have him; his previous depredations on 
Spanish ships would be pardoned. As for Venice, it would 
soon be in Spanish hands—‘lasciamo pur fare al Duca 
d’Ossuna.’ This London news reinforced the warnings that 
came from Spinelli and Contarini, respectively Resident ? 
and Ambassador in Naples and Rome. 

All through the summer the Ten preserved silence. No 
official information was given to the Powers; and all the 
diplomats of Europe asked each other: ‘ What do you know 
of the Spanish Conspiracy ? What is the last news from 

1 Transformed into ‘Manarin’ in Venetian speech. Mainwaring had 
previously done much harm to Spanish ships ; the Spanish Ambassador said 
that did not matter at all. He would arrange a pardon .. . and his King 
‘presto avra terra nello stato di Venezia e ho ordini come tutti gli altri 
ministri di Sua Maesta di aiutare in tutto quello che si pud a che ricerchera 
il duca d’Ossuna.’ Partie Segrete, Dec. 10, 1618 and Feb. 4, 1619. Given 
by Romanin. 


? The Venetian agent in Madrid, Paris, and Rome had the title of Ambas- 
sador ; at courts of secondary importance he was styled Resident. 
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Venice ?’ No one, of course, was sure of the disinterestedness 
of the question, nor of the sincerity of the reply; nor yet 
could any one report more than on dits. News, of course, 
leaked out. Before the end of May the Mercure de France 1 
published a fairly accurate outline of the Conspiracy—but 
without any reference to Spain. The story was doubtless a 
muzzled journalist’s version of a letter,2 dated Venice, May 21, 
which had been received by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and which we may conjecture to have been written by one of 
the group of French aristocratic travellers who had come to 
see the Feste, and who® assailed the French Embassy for 
accurate information about the sinister executions. The 
Sieur de Léon Bruslart could only impart to them fragments 
of the truth, twisted and coloured to match his peculiar 
prejudices. 

Carlo Emanuele, Duke of Savoy, perceived the dangers 
accruing from the reticence of the Signory. He begged the 
Venetian Resident in Turin to tell them that the absence of 
official information would allow the Spaniards to declare that 
their hated name had been cunningly used to cloak a rebellion 
of the patricians against the Government ; or that at all events 
they * and the French would use the event for their own ends, 
which was nothing less than the weakening and discrediting 
of any independent state in the peninsula. As the months 
wore on the Signory verified the truth of this prediction.® 

They felt obliged to tell their Ambassador ® in Rome to 
contradict absolutely current reports that the executions had 
taken place to please the Turks, who were annoyed at French 
designs in the Levant. They instructed their Ambassador 
in Paris? to inform M. Puysieult that they were “ much sur- 
prised at the doubts thrown upon their sincerity and justice, 
and that they had expected sympathy from the most Christian 
King who had suffered from similar trials.’ They told their 
Resident ® in Milan that, though he was not to introduce this 
subject, yet if the executions were mentioned in his presence, 
he was to assure interlocutors that the danger had been real, ‘ as 
was proved by the confessions of the criminals, and papers 

1 Mercure de France, 1618, tom. v. pp. 38-40. 

2 Given in Dart’s Piéces Justificatifs, from MS. in Bibliothéque du Roi 
(Nationale). 

3 French Ambassador to M. de Puysieult, in cipher, July 19, 1618. Daru, 
Piéces Justificatifs. 

* He added: ‘ Poiché questi concetti di tenarli bassi et mortificati e per 
consequenza dipendenti da loro é dottrina che accordano Francese e Spagnoli.’ 
The idea of Italian nationality is already stirring in Savoy. 

5 Thus, on August 11, the Archbishop of Lyon, French Ambassador in 
Rome, asks M. de Léon for news of ‘ the pretended conspiracy.’ 

6 October 1618, Secrete, Senato, Romanin. 


* July 14, 1618, Secrete, Senato, Romanin. 
8 June 16, 1618, Secrete, Senato, Romanin, 
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found upon them,’ and that it had called for prompt action. 
He was further to state that orders had been given for a solemn 
Mass in St. Mark’s in celebration of the great deliverance. 

This public thanksgiving, which duly took place the last 
week in October, was certainly belated ; and we can forgive 
M. de Léon? for commenting caustically to his Chief on the 
Ecbada’s diplomatic piety. 

Not till October 17 did the Ten make a detailed report to. 
the Senate, ‘ thinking it well to give a full notice of the afore- 
said treacherous combination formed against the Republic in 
Naples, Milan, and the city itself... With this document before 
us, and with apologies to the audience for a long delay, I can at 
last ring up the curtain on the real play of ‘ Venice Preserved.’ 

Act I takes place in Naples, where the Viceroy Ossuna is 
ardently combating the ascendancy of Venice in the Adriatic. 
Jacques Pierre, the ex-Corsair, and Langland, the ex-engineer, 
are building ships, instructing crews, and making themselves 
generally useful to him, assisted by the facile pen and tongue 
of Regnault. Ossuna does not make any secret of his in- 
tentions ; and Spinelli, the Venetian Resident, has not much 
difficulty in supplying his Government with information. 
Ossuna, on his side, is kept au fait with all that passes in 
Venice ; the Ten fail to trace the point of leakage, but connect 
it with the Spanish Embassy. The Republic buys English 
ships and hires Dutch troops to enable them to checkmate 
Ossuna; and Spain nervously bids the Viceroy suspend his 
hostilities. He declares that he will continue them ‘in spite 
of the world, the King, or the Almighty.’ Spinelli presently 
reports that Ossuna possessed plans of the Lidi and lagoons ; 
that he is building ships of small draught, and flat-bottomed 
boats; that he is very thick with an Englishman, Captain 
Eliot, who is acquainted with all the Istrian coasts ; then that 
he has fallen out with Jacques Pierre and his two associates, 
who, disgusted with the Viceroy, are now extremely anxious 
to enter the service of the Republic. There is a Roman, too, 
Captain Alessandro Spinosa, who has a similar desire. Spinelli, 
thoroughly believing in them all, and in their rupture with the 
Viceroy, warmly recommends them to the Signory. 

Act II is in Rome, where Contarini, the Republic’s Am- 
bassador, inspects the Trio, but not Spinosa. He is less gullible 
than Spinelli, and reports that these men protest too much ; 
that he fears they only want to take service with Venice in 
order that they may aid the Viceroy ; that they should be used 
only in positions where they could not do much harm. 

Act III is in Venice, where the Trio arrive in May 1617, 


: 1 aan Piéces Justificatifs. Letter from M. de Léon Bruslart, October 
25, 1618. 
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and Spinosa a little later. Ossuna feigns great indignation at 
their departure, and casts Jacques Pierre’s wife, daughter, 
and friends into prison. Spinelli, hoodwinked completely, 
duly reports these facts. The Signory receive the Trio coldly ; 
but Captain Spinosa is almost at once given the command of 
the Castle of Chioggia, a post of trust. The disappointed Trio 
send threatening letters to Spinelli; and fearing assassina- 
tion, he begs his Government to do something for them. In 
August 1617 they receive some slight recognition. They are 
well acquainted with Spinosa, and know that he is working 
to the same end as themselves ; but Jacques Pierre, piqued at 
the Captain’s superior success, and desperate at his own lack 
of opportunity, resolves to sacrifice him. With Regnault’s 
secretarial help he denounces Spinosa to the Ten as an emissary 
of Ossuna, revealing, however, little more of the Viceroy’s 
designs than Spinelli had already done ; but strange to say 
definitely implicating the Secretary of the Spanish Ambassador. 
Captain Alessandro, as he is commonly called, is committed 
for trial on September 5, condemned by unanimous vote, 
September 22, strangled and hanged by one leg between the 
columns on September 23 (1617). A Venetian noble, Grimani, 
intimate with the Captain, is warned in time of his friend’s 
arrest,and escapes. He makes his way to Naples, and is well 
received by the Viceroy. Spinelli now discovers that the 
Captain was regularly paid by Ossuna, together with other 
discreditable facts, which ‘ I would never have believed about 
a man I respected as a good and honourable soldier.” A few 
weeks later he adds pathetically: ‘ Henceforth I will have 
nothing to do with enlisting strangers, as the world is growing 
worse and worse.’ 

Act IV shows the Trio working out in Venice the details 
of a plot which is distinct from Ossuna’s open and declared 
hostility to the Republic’s maritime claims, yet is dependent 
on the Viceroy’s success. It is an exceedingly ingenious 
quinate scheme. The failure of one or two of its sections need 
not produce the ruin of the whole ; the simultaneous success 
of all five will certainly deliver Venice over to the power of 
Spain. 

This is the scheme : 


I. The Dutch soldiers,! hired by the Republic and interned 
on the island of S. Lazzaretto, are to be suborned. They are 
to mutiny and come to the aid of the conspirators on the Day. 

2. Spanish soldiers, provided by the Governor of Milan, 
are to be introduced a few at a time, in mufti, into the city. 


1 They had been brought in by eleven Dutch ships, which had eluded 
Ossuna’s watchfulness in the Adriatic, 
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They are to be armed subsequently by the Spanish Am- 
bassador. Arms will also be snatched from the Ducal Palace, 
when it, the Mint, the Arsenal, and other public places have 
been seized, on the Day, by the conspirators. A wholesale 
massacre of loyal patricians, senators, and all Government 
officials will then take place. This is the main plot, directed 
by Jacques Pierre; but it requires support from the sea. 
Therefore : ‘ 

3. The Viceroy is to send a fleet to anchor off the Lido, 
when those much-talked-of flat-bottomed boats will find 
their way, helped by the plans supplied by Bedmar, through 
the lagoon channels to the Molo. This is the most difficult 
and uncertain section of the plot, and that in which Captain 
Alessandro’s presence in Chioggia would have been extremely 
useful. 

4. Certain officers in the Venetian garrison at Crema are 
to betray the town to the Governor of Milan, who will attack 
as soon as the main plot is executed. 

5. The island fortress of Marano,! in Istria, is to be seized 
by Ossuna with the connivance of a sergeant who has under- 
taken to assassinate the Governor. It will serve as a base and 
a retreat for the Neapolitan fleet. 


The Day is to be in January 1618. It is postponed 
because, unfortunately for the conspirators, the Neapolitan 
fleet is routed by the Venetians in November 1617, and is 
obliged to retreat, much disabled, to Brindisi. Unfortunately, 
too, the Dutch soldiers, tired of inaction and bad food in their 
dreary little island,? declined to put off the date of their part 
of the performance. Bedmar’s Spanish gold is offered them 
in vain;? Jacques Pierre ‘cannot hold them in.’ They 
mutiny ; and the mutiny is promptly quelled. 


The Day is next fixed for April or May—perhaps for the 
Festa of the Sposalizio, which would suit admirably the 
purposes of the conspirators. But again the fleet—this time 
buffeted by storm and tempest—has to refit; the psycho- 


+ The assault of Marano in 1513 is described by Paruta (lib. ii.), who says 
it was most useful to the Venetians because it was situated ‘nell’ intima 
parte del Golfo, e da una parte bagnata dall’ acque salse,’ on the other acces- 
sible by land. I confess I do not understand why Horatio Brown, in his 
chapter on the Spanish Conspiracy (Studies in Venetian History), speaks of 
it as Pirano. Paruta, after mentioning the Podesta of Pirano, says: ‘ Passo 
tutta l’armata nella laguna di Marano.’ 

* Much later the site of the monastery of Armenian monks, who com- 
pletely changed its aspect. 

° So he says in a letter—which may or may not be authentic—published 
by Dart, addressed to Ossuna, and dated 1618. Still he ‘has great hopes 
of ruining these people,’ if only by ill-luck ‘ they do not send me to sea.’ 
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logical moment is lost. The Day must be deferred till 
autumn ; and by that time Jacques Pierre, with Rosetti, his 
secretary, and Langrand, will be removed from Venice. For 
his fears are realized. The Signory have been receiving of 
late various fragments of disquieting information ; and he is 
commanded to join the fleet immediately, where the fore- 
warned Admiral can watch him closely. He comforts himself 
by resolving to corrupt the seamen, spike the guns, and gener- 
ally make things easy for the Duke of Ossuna. But there 
are two or three things to do before his departure. A com- 
paratively new recruit, Moncassin, with whom he had picked 
acquaintance in St. Mark’s one day, brings to him a fellow- 
lodger in the Trombetta Inn. This Baldassare Juven has been 
advised by his uncle, the Marquis Lesdiguiéres, to take service 
with the Signory, and is not to be deterred by M. de Léon 
Brusart’s advice not ‘ to waste his time upon the Pantaloons.’ 4 
Moncassin is convinced of his ability, his loyalty; Jacques 
Pierre—doubtless because his time is short—accepts him 
without probation, and, at Juven’s request, gives an outline of 
the plot in writing. There is a last meeting of the conspirators 
who are about to part company ;—Pierre, Rosetti,and Langrand 
have already left. The Desbouleaux brothers are starting for 
Naples to confer with Ossuna. Bérart is returning to the 
Crema garrison. Regnault has got a passport for France, and 
his trunks are already in the offices of the Lyons Forwarding 
Agency ; ev route he will call upon the Governor of Milan. At 
this farewell meeting a Venetian spy is present, concealed 
where he can himself see and hear everything. 


The denouncement of the conspiracy had been the work 
of the latest recruit, Juven. A French Huguenot, he hated 
Spain, and declined the advances of Bedmar, to whom he 
had been introduced by his own ambassador. He performs 
his task in highly dramatic fashion. 


Act V.—The ante-chamber of the Doge. 

Juven brings Moncassin with him, saying that he has 
to see the War Minister (Savio alla Scrittura) about his ap- 
pointment, and that the interview will be brief. Several 
gentlemen greet Juven, and one Mario Bollani, to whom Juven 


1The name applied at this period derisively to the Venetian patricians 
in particular ; in general to all ‘lean and slippered’ and sententious fools. 
It was undoubtedly derived from the Commedie dell’Arte, where the pro- 
tagonists represent typical provincial characters and speak different dialects. 
Pantaloon is the Venetian, the foolish old father, senile but shrewd, and 
often amorous. Whether the name is derived from the Saint Pantaleone, 
who is patron of a church in Venice, or from a family called Pianta Leone, 
is disputable and of no moment, 
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has communicated his secret, draws him apart familiarly. 
Moncassin feels a vague alarm. ‘What do you want with 
the Doge ?’ he asks. ‘Oh,’ said Juven, ‘I am merely going 
to ask his leave to blow up the Mint and the Arsenal, and to 
hand Crema over to the Spanish troops.’ ‘ You are going to 
ruin us all,’ exclaims Moncassin, turning pale. ‘Not you,’ 
Juven replies ; ‘ you will be secure.’ 

Juven’s turn for an audience has come; he leaves Mon- 
cassin in charge of Bollani; he passes into the Doge’s room. 
He reveals the outline of the plot, and says Moncassin will fill 
in the details. 

Moncassin, to save his skin, turns informer ; he even tries 
to inveigle Brouillard, Bedmar’s secretary, from the neutral 
ground of the Embassy, to the house of a courtesan. 
Brouillard, however, does not fall into the snare, nor can 
Moncassin, to the Ten’s regret,! ever get at the letters he has 
seen in Brouillard’s room, written by Ossuna’s secretary. The 
other chief delinquent, Bedmar, is however implicated by 
writings. The Desbouleaux brothers are arrested just as they 
are about to sail from Chioggia, and in folds of their stockings 
are letters from Bedmar and from Brouillard. Regnault is 
also arrested, and also confesses, after torture. 

These are the three Frenchmen who dangle on the gibbet 2 
in the midst of the May festivities. The ins and lodgings 
empty, not because there are wholesale executions, but because 
a crowd of adventurers, seeing that the game is up, escape 
precipitately to Naples. 

A ‘felucca’ is sent to the fleet bidding the Commander, 
Barbarigo, dispose of Pierre and Rosetti with secrecy and 
dispatch. They are slipped into sacks and dropped over 
the boat side. Langland, who has been sent to make his 
Greek fire on the Dalmatian coast, is shot at Zara. There 
are—as appears from the report of the Ten—four other 
executions. 

We ring down the curtain on this true drama of ‘ Venice 
Preserved’; but the two great actors, Bedmar and Ossuna, 
may come before it and make their final bows. Bedmar is 
removed from Venice; but his grateful country gives him 
other offices, and he dies a Cardinal. Ossuna dreams of 
independent sovereignty, and even sounds the Signory ® as 


1 The Ten to the Senate, Oct. 17: ‘ Per mera disgratia della cose pubbliche.’ 

? France had reason to be offended at the execution of the Desbouleaux 
brothers. They were not in the service of the Republic. It is doubtful 
whether Regnault had received any pay either. 

* Dard, ignoring dates, supposes this proposal to have been made before 
the executions, and sees in them a measure to cover up and remove all 
witnesses of the negotiations—a most curious hypothesis, and one entirely 
disproved by chronology. 
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to their possible aid and approbation. In 1620 he is sum- 
moned to Madrid to answer to a new sovereign and a new 
minister for many questionable practices, and dies in prison. 


There is naturally no memorial in Venice of the Spanish 
Conspiracy. But, as we ascend the Campanile on some sunny 
morning, and look down at the curious distorted map spread 
out beneath us—in which, while none of the lesser canals are 
visible, the Piazza, the Ducal Palace, the Zecca (Mint), the 
Arsenal, are very plain, and the Lidi and their porti, the 
Adriatic and the water-way to the molo are traced with ease 
—we may surely with the mind’s eye behold an odd-looking 
company assembled on the platform summit. They all wear 
the French dress of the period—trunk-hose and velvet doublets 
or leather jerkins, and short cloaks. Some of them appear 
very much like the first and second ruffians of a pantomime. 
One or two are obviously men of birth. They lean upon the 
parapet and follow with close attention the pointing finger 
of their leader as he demonstrates how easily Venice may be 
seized and her rulers done to death. They ask intelligent 
questions, and listen to well-informed replies—like a group 
of modern tourists with a personal conductor. But it is ‘ the 
kingdoms of the world’ which the loquacious Frenchman 
offers them from this ‘exceeding high’ tower, and behind 
the swaggering little figure we discern the baleful outline of 
the Great Tempter. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE WAR OF CANDIA 


‘For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting.’ : 
(St. PauL’s EPISTLE TO TITUS, i. 5.) 


‘Vivera celebre per tutti i secoli la generosa resistenza di ventecinqu’ 
anni al pit potente Monarca del mondo.’ Seely Bees: 
(Foscarini, Dell’ Historia Veneta, lib. i.) 


’ NA vera guerra di Candia ’ (‘a regular war of Candia ’) : 
this was for many years—down, indeed, to the time 
when Byron came to Venice—a proverbial description 

of any acrimonious and interminable feud. For the War of 

Candia lasted from 1645 to 1669. Many a Venetian boy 

grew to manhood without ever remembering a time when he 

had not watched the departure of war-galleys in the spring, 
and when news of the island was not anxiously expected. 

News took, according to modern notions, so terribly long to 

come ; and sometimes it caused a glad ringing of church bells 

and the proclamation of a Festa; sometimes it caused the 

Senators to come home grave and worried and preoccupied, 

and put several noble families into mourning. 

Just because this crisis in Venetian history was so por- 
tentously prolonged, the chapter describing it must be brief. 
We to whom the fate of the island appears a foregone con- 
clusion and is an accomplished fact, cannot revive the interest 
in it felt by contemporaries, who saw it as hanging in the 
balance—though we can understand and parallel that interest 
by our own attempts a few years ago to follow, map in hand, 
the intricacies of the battle of Jutland, or the vicissitudes of 
the Marne, or the daring feats of mountain troops upon the 
Italian front. 

The changed conditions of naval warfare make a detailed 
study of Venetian tactics in the Dardanelles a useless task. 
A chronological précis of attacks, sallies, repulses, hardships, 
and heroisms as they occurred day by day, year in, year out, 
would not only be unprofitable, but would woefully destroy 
the warmth and colour, the really epic character of this last 


manifestation of the old Venetian spirit, 
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There is, therefore, only one way in which we can deal 
with this Twenty-Three Years War. It is the way in which 
we are dealing with the history of the Republic itself. We 
can seize its most salient features, its most critical points, its 
most picturesque situations ; and we can further note certain 
phenomena and certain sensations of the combatants which 
resemble or forecast those experienced by their descendants 
in the Great War. Treated in this way, the Guerra di Candia 
may even bring us a sense of refreshment. We leave behind 
us the hot air of theological contention, the squalor of political 
conspiracies, the pitiful ambitions and sorrows of private 
individuals. The salt breeze sweeps us into big spaces of sea 
and sky; we are plunged into an atmosphere of luminous 
patriotism. We forget that the days of the Republic are 
numbered as we watch the renewal of her pristine energies. 
We are in the company of heroes who bear the names associated 
with the development and the zenith of Venetian greatness. 
There are the Mocenigo brothers, Lazzaro and Alvise, and 
two others of the same house, one of whom is a heroic septua- 
genarian ; there are Andrea Correr and Giuseppe Dolfin and 
Giacomo Reda, ‘ Admirals all’; there is Andrea Cornaro, 
Governor of Crete at the outbreak of the war; there is the 
brave old sea-dog Grimani, ‘ in whose small body was enclosed 
a great soul’!; and there is the protagonist of the latter half 
of the epic, Francesco Morosini, who in the long procession 
of the Venetian Doges is worthy to march side by side with 
“blind old Dandolo.’ 

But for Enrico Dandolo there might have been no War of 
Candia; for this, the largest and most important of the 
Mediterranean islands, the Crete 2 of Minos, of St. Paul, and, 
in the fullness of time, of Venezelos, was an acquisition of the 
Fourth Crusade.® 

It was not, indeed, included in that ‘lion’s share,’ that 
half of the Eastern Empire, which fell to Venice as the 
immediate result of her conquest of Constantinople. It 
formed part of that quarter-share of the spoils due, according 
to agreement, to the Frankish baronage, and was allotted to 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders. The Republic, recognizing its 
strategic value, bought it from him, but was never able to 
govern it, or many other of the islands, directly or satis- 
factorily. They were leased, either to native chiefs or to 
Venetian nobles ; and in this portion of the Republic’s suddenly 

BEE i 

2 Though the Venetians called it ‘ Candia ’ from its chief town, and Italians 
adhere generally to that name, the British have returned to the Greek form 
‘Crete,’ which obviates confusion between town and island. The name 


‘Candia’ was derived from Khandex, given to a fortress of the Saracens, 
3 See Chapter VI., ‘ The Fourth Crusade.’ Esp. p. 59. i 
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overgrown dominions there existed, till the Turks deprived 
her, piecemeal, of it, much of the baronial independence of 
feudalism, without feudal obligations. At intervals through 
the centuries the Mother Country made sporadic attempts to 
enforce Venetian justice and bring financial order into Candia ; 
and in the seventeenth century, in anticipation of Turkish 
designs upon the island, it was supplied with energetic Prov- 
veditori Generali, or Governors, who were required to ‘set 
in order the things that are wanting.’ 

To the Turks, Candia was an even more desirable acquisi- 
tion than Cyprus, on account both of its position and its 
harbours. And having torn off one of the ‘ Republic’s wings,’ 
they naturally desired the second. The peace they had 
concluded with Venice after Lepanto was wearing thin. 
Sundry holes appeared in it in 1638—when the Venetian com- 
mander pursued the Algerine pirates within cannon-shot 
distance of the Turkish forts at Valona—and it cost the 
Signory 250,000 ducats to patch them. It was rent beyond 
repair by the buccaneering knights of Malta, who chased a 
pilgrim fleet bound for Mecca, and captured a galleon laden 
with ladies of the harem and other treasures. 

The foreign ambassadors in Constantinople with one accord 
repudiated and execrated the conduct of the Knights; the 
Venetian Bailo was particularly emphatic on the subject. 
But no apologies or explanations could remove the Turkish 
appreciation of the fact that the Christian buccaneers, after 
their successful exploit, had put into a Cretan harbour to take 
provisions. Sultan Ibrahim had an undeniable grievance, 
and had found an excellent caswm belli. 

Presently Bailo Soranzo reported that warlike prepara- 
tions on a great scale were being made. Their objective was 
at first a mystery, then declared to be Malta. He himself 
saw in them an impending attack on Candia. He advised 
the Signory to take measures of defence. 

The Signory gave their instructions to their exceptionally 
good Governor, Andrea Correr. He endeavoured to put down 
brigandage and raise a native militia, to collect taxes and 
restore fortifications. The Republic sent him inadequate 
supplies, began to prepare a fleet, and appealed for support 
to the Pope, to Naples, to Tuscany, and to the delinquent 
Knights of Malta. A minor and undesigned result of their 
preparations was an irreparable loss to English literature. 
The English traveller, Evelyn, was in Venice during that 
eventful year 1645. He was anxious to see ‘ Jerusalem, 
Syria, Egypt, and Turkey,’ and having found a ship bound 
for the Holy Land, whereof Captain Powell was master, he 
‘ resolved to imbark,’ and went so far in the business as to lay 
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in a store of ‘necessaries—snow to cool our drink, sheep, 
poultry, biscuits, spirits, and a little cabinet of drougs in case 
of sickness.’ But ‘our vessel happen’d to be press’d for the 
service of the State, to carry provisions to Candia now newly 
attaqued by the Turkes, which altogether frustrated my 
designe, to my very greate mortification ’—and certainly to 
that of posterity. Those who know Evelyn and delight in 
him (and the two acts are synonymous) cannot but be grieved 
that Candia profited at the cost of a curtailment of his Diary 
of Travel. 

Candia had not actually been ‘newly attaqued by the 
Turkes ’ when Evelyn was in Venice at Ascensiontide ; but 
his entry corroborates the assertion of historians that no one 
had very much doubt about the real destination of the Turkish 
fleet of 400 sail, carrying a force of over 50,000 men, which 
issued from the Dardanelles on April 30, 1645. In June, 
without any previous declaration of war, it attacked Canea, 
Candia’s capital, and the protecting fort of San Teodoro. 
The fort was defended by a certain Captain Biagio Zuliani, 
whose name deserves remembrance. He had but thirty men 
and a few old guns, yet he succeeded in sinking two Turkish 
ships, and then, determined not to yield, and, in dying, to kill 
off a good number of his assailants, he blew up his powder- 
magazine. 

Navigero, Governor of Canea, made a desperate effort to 
save the town. The expected Venetian fleet failed to appear. 
The inhabitants were fear-stricken. Only the abbot and 
monks of St. Basil’s handled their weapons with a will. After 
fifty-seven days Canea capitulated. The Turks, desirous of 
getting a foothold on the island, were diplomatically humane. 
They allowed the garrison to march out with flying colours, 
and even lent them some caiques so that they might get away 
as soon as possible. 

Suda, the chief port on the north coast of the island, was 
the next object of attack. It was left undefended by the 
cowardly Admiral, Cappello; but the Turkish Pasha was 
almost immediately recalled to Canea by the timely arrival 
of the Christian fleet. The Venetians were, as usual, more 
hindered than helped by their allies. They had waited for 
them off Zante till Canea had fallen ; and now, in November, 
they were prevented from recovering the town by autumn 
gales and by divided counsels. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Gerolamo Morosini, had no choice but to go into winter 
quarters. 


During the winter the Republic made a desperate effort 
to fill her empty treasury. The Senate passed a resolution 
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that five citizens should be ennobled who would guarantee 
the maintenance of a thousand foot-soldiers for a year. The 
Great Council rejected the measure, but immediately after- 
wards admitted individual applications for the Patriciate.* 
Sixty names were added to the Golden Book; but no fresh 
vigour seemed thereby to be infused into the decrepit con- 
stitution. The ready money thus acquired did, however, 
enable Venice to make various efforts to defend her 1500 miles 
of frontier. She sent troops to Candia, to Corfu, to loyal 
Dalmatia. She looked to the fortifications of the Lidi and 
Malamocco. She also made her usual appeal to the Powers. 
Spain and Germany replied that they were over-occupied with 
the Peace Conference at Miinster ; France, never at any period 
of her history to be trusted in her dealings with the Porte, 
secretly abetted the Infidel. A small volunteer force, however, 
raised itself in France, and another in Flanders; but these 
undisciplined volunteers, when war was resumed in the spring, 
proved a source of trouble rather than of help. It was owing 
to a panic spread among them that Rettimo, one of the four 
chief towns of the island, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and that Venice lost her brave and noble servant, Andrea, — 
Correr. Throughout the long length of the war the Republic 
always suffered either from costly isolation or from sporadic 
and undisciplined support ; and of the two evils the latter 
was the worst. 

The second year of the war was remarkable for a great sea- 
fight off Negropont—a fight between a single vessel commanded 
by Captain Tommaso Morosini and a Turkish squadron of 
forty-five ships. Morosini kept the Turks at bay till his head 
was blown from his body ; and his men continued to avenge 
him with the courage of despair, until at length the Venetian 
fleet—from which Morosini’s vessel had somehow become 
detached—hove in sight, and the Turks, fearing to be over- 
matched, made off. Sultan Ibrahim, furious at the Christian’s 
prowess, confiscated the possessions of Admiral Moussa, slain 
by Morosini. Venice comforted herself for her hero’s death 
by giving the mutilated corpse a splendid burial. 


The Turks now began light-heartedly that siege of the town 
of Candia which was to last for two-and-twenty years and cost 
them thousands of lives. But of these lives they had a vast 
surplus, whereas the Venetian supplies of every kind were 
straitly limited. She drained herself into Candia, and drew 
out of it a little barren glory. 

The protraction of the struggle was undoubtedly due to a 
change in Venetian tactics which marks the second phase of 

+ Some of the applicants paid a hundred ducats for the privilege. 
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the war, 1647-57. The Venetian admirals create diversions 
in the north-eastern archipelago, and attempt to blockade 
the Dardanelles. For nine years the sea, not the island, is the 
chief scene of operations. 

Again and again during those years of naval warfare Venetians 
must have been thrilled by a spectacle which, three centuries 
before, had filled the poet Petrarch with ‘feelings of pity, fear, 
and delight,’ as he watched from his windows ‘ the setting out 
upon its voyage’ of a great ship with masts higher than the 
two towers of the ‘ vast palace which this free and liberal city 
has consigned to me as a dwelling.’ ‘If you had seen it,’ he 
declares, ‘ you would have said it was no ship, but a mountain 
swimming upon the sea, although under the weight of its 
immense wings a great part of it was hidden by the waves.’ 
And there it was, moving slowly off from the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, ‘although the stars were all hidden by clouds and 
the roar of the sea filling the air.’ 

Now and then, too, seventeenth-century Venice was 
gladdened by news curiously similar both in nature and in 
mode of delivery to that which came to her in Petrarch’s day. 
For even then she had waited breathlessly for tidings from 
Candia. The island, never properly subjugated or governed, 
was in revolt ; the poet had advised the Signory to employ 
the famous Veronese condottiere, Lucchino del Verme, for its 
reduction to order. In June 1361 Petrarch was sitting at his 
window with his friend, the Archbishop of Patras, when ‘suddenly 
and without warning there rose upon our sight one of those 
long vessels which are called galleys, crowned with green 
branches, and with all the force of its rowers making for the 
port. At this unexpected sight we broke off our conversation, 
and felt a hope springing in our hearts that such a ship must be 
the bearer of good news. As the swelling sails drew near, the 
joyful aspect of the sailors became visible, and a handful of 
young men, also crowned with green leaves, and with joyous 
countenances, standing at the prow, waving flags over their 
heads and saluting the victorious city as yet unaware of her 
own triumph. Already from the highest tower the approach 
of a strange ship had been signalled ; and not by any command, 
but moved by most eager curiosity, the citizens from every 
part of the town rushed together to the shore. And as the 
ship came nearer and everything could be seen distinctly, 
hanging from the poop we perceived the flag of the enemy, 
and there remained no doubt that this was to announce victory. 
. . . Venice exults, not only in the regained sovereignty of 
Crete, which, howsoever great in antique splendour, is but a 
small matter to great spirits accustomed to esteem lightly all 
that is not virtue; but she exults in the event with good 
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reason, and takes pleasure in the thought that the right is 
victorious—that is to say, not her proper cause alone, but 
that of Justice.’ 

Alas, though her struggle with the Turk was certainly 
‘not her proper cause alone,’ and she had every right and 
reason to take pleasure occasionally in the thought that ‘the 
right is victorious,’ she was not destined in the seventeenth- 
century Guerra di Candia to exult over ‘the regained sove- 
reignty of Crete.’ 


On a March night in 1648 the Venetian fleet under Grimani 
contended not with human foes, but with a gale of unpre- 
cedented fury. Battista Nani, whose official history is our 
chief source of information on the Candiot war (in which he 
himself took part), gives a vivid description of the terrific 
onslaught of the elements, which dragged the Venetian 
vessels from their sheltering haven, pulled up their anchors, 
cut their cables, and drove them on the rocks. ‘ The pilots 
could not steer their vessels, nor could the crews make head 
against the violence of the waves. In the tumult and dark- 
ness no orders could be heard or understood.’ The flagship, 
rudderless and mastless, became the plaything of the waves, 
till a big one swept the Admiral away and sunk the ship with 
all the souls aboard her. The wind sank with the dawn, 
and the pale light of the new day revealed a sea ‘ covered 
with corpses,’ and rocks strewn with dead or dying or be- 
numbed men, naked, foodless, and weeping ‘ for the loss of 
some relative or friend.’ It was found that eighteen galleys 
were rendered useless, and nine smaller ships had disappeared. 

After this act of God, Venice might have ended the war 
without discredit, though of course with territorial loss. The 
Turks expected her to sue for terms. They were amazed and 
exasperated when the remnant of the fleet, after repairing 
and revictualling themselves in Crete, pressed on to the 
Dardanelles, its leaders full of the big designs, the unquench- 
able daring, the deluded hopes that we have seen in our day 
associated with the same locality. 

A brilliant victory off Fochies in the bay of Smyrna justified 
and raised the Admirals’ expectations ; and a little later an 
Englishman, Captain Thomas Middleton, was the hero of a 
stirring incident. He had been with Admiral Riva at Fochies, 
but for some reason was dismissed by him. The Turks— 
always endeavouring to dislodge the Venetians from the 
mouth of the Dardanelles—sighted the solitary ship, the 
Elizabeth Mary, and hailed her to discover her nationality. 
Whereupon Middleton flew the Venetian flag, ‘and fought,’ 
says Nani, ‘ with so much vigour that the Turks lost many 
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men, and their injured galleys were forced to put into 
Mitylene. The Englishman brought his ship to Venice and 
received honourable rewards.’ 

In the same year, 1649, the death of Sultan Ibrahim 
awakened in the Venetians the hope of an advantageous 
peace ; for his successor was a minor, a lad of twelve. But, 
in fact, the event opened an era of strong government under a 
long succession of Grand Vizirs—hereditary Maires du Palais 
—the Koeprilii. When Koeprilii I. found that the Venetian 
special envoy came merely to offer formal congratulations to 
the new Sultan and not to hand over Candia, he flew into a 
rage, strangled the Venetian interpreter, and marched the 
Bailo, Soranzo, loaded with chains, through the streets, before 
putting him back into the prison where he had lain since 
the beginning of the war. The Powers of Europe were 
horrified at these infringements of international rights, they 
were yet more shocked four years later. The Venetians, 
after a naval victory, made a serious attempt to open peace 
negotiations. On this occasion Koeprilii at once threw the 
envoy, Contarini, into prison, and submitted him to such 
torments that he tried to shorten them by suicide, and eventu- 
ally died. Yet even such atrocities could not rouse a crusading 
spirit in the Christian nations. Venice was alone in her 
overwhelming struggle with the Infidel. 

The naval battle which had given rise to hopes of peace 
_ took place at Paros, under the command of the brothers 
Alvise, Tommaso, and Lazzaro Mocenigo. The former lost his 
life: ‘but ’twas a famous victory’; and Venice celebrated 
it with thanksgiving in all her churches. 

The following year, 1654, more Te Deums were sung. 
Giuseppe Dolfin, with twenty-six vessels, routed Murad Pasha’s 
fleet of ninety-five ships. And then, in quick succession, 
came two more Venetian victories, both off Paros. The 
Turkish losses were enormous: the isles of Tenedos and 
Lemnos were won back; five hundred Christians, enslaved 
by the Infidel, were liberated. 

Captain-General Lazzaro Mocenigo, the hero ‘of these 
engagements, now laid his plans for the destruction of the 
whole Turkish fleet, and an advance on Constantinople. He 
was a man of remarkable character, intrepid almost to rash- 
ness. He believed devoutly that fortune favours the brave, 
and that, ‘seeing the number and valour of the foe,’ the 
only chance of meeting him, and beating him, was to take 
risks gladly. 

But in this moment of crisis, Fortune, fickle jade, withheld 
her favours. Mocenigo found himself beset by opposing winds 
and waves scarcely to have been anticipated m mid-July 
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Then, after a two days’ struggle with the elements and the 
foe, a terrible accident occurred. On the second evening 
the wind fell. Mocenigo gave the signal to advance, “his 
face glowing with eagerness for the fray and hope of victory. 
. . . He stood erect beside his standard, with voice and gesture 
exhorting and urging on to conquest : when behold, a fatal 
flame, kindled by a chance shot from the foe, or by a careless 
spark on board, ignited the powder-magazine and blew up 
the vessel. The yards came crashing down and hit the 
Commander-General on the head. He at once fell lifeless. 
The other galleys stopped in their course through sheer dis- 
may, and further struggle was abandoned.’ + 

This last, usually called the Battle of the Dardanelles, 
though not a defeat, was a fatal check. One after another 
her great admirals had given their lives for the Republic. 
The fleet was disheartened. The naval period of the war 
closes. 


It was now the Turk’s turn to sue for peace; and the 
counsels of Venice were divided on the subject of his overtures. 
He still demanded the cession of Crete ; and the war party 
saw in the demand a proof that he felt himself unable to capture 
it, and urged that to yield the island now would be to dis- 
honour the heroes who had given their lives to save it. Perhaps 
even this consideration would not have moved the Signory 
to a renewal of hostilities had it been possible to foresee 
that the Guerra di Candia would continue for another eleven 
years. 


The town of Candia now became the main centre of opera- 
tions. Their director on the Venetian side was Francesco 
Morosini: on the Turkish side, the Grand Vizir Achmed 
Koeprilti. Both were leaders cast in heroic mould, great 
soldiers, men not only of valour and untiring energy, but of 
dogged perseverance. Morosini had a garrison of 10,000 men 
officered by the flower of the Venetian nobility. But the 
infidels had an inexhaustible supply of lives, and used them 
recklessly. They had, moreover, far outrun the Christian 
powers in military science and mechanical resources. They 
dug lines of parallel trenches—a new feature in the warfare 
of the time—and they trained on the town cannon of unpre- 
cedented size. ‘ Terrible,’ says Nani, ‘ was the incessant roar 
of the artillery. Balls of enormous weight shivered the walls 
and crushed the roofs. . . . The hail of balls and stones never 
left the defenders a moment of peace. or a spot of safety.’ 
The words have a painfully familiar sound to us; and still 

1 Nani, op. cit., sub anno 1657. 
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more modern is Nani’s description of the fighting below 
ground, of mines and countermines. 

“The use of subterranean works having been introduced, 
cruelty on both sides increased to an incredible extent. Half- 
burnt bodies were blown into the air; living men were 
buried. . . . In the trenches combatants met hourly, gaining 
different ramifications, contesting each other’s advance. 
Indescribable was the horror of combats in these dark recesses, 
sometimes with grenades, sometimes hand-to-hand, in places 
too narrow to admit the use of firearms. The Turks dug 
lower than the Venetians ; and they in their turn tunnelled 
still deeper . . . and sometimes it happened that those who 
had burrowed lowest blew up those who, at that moment, 
were intending to destroy others above them. The torn 
limbs and corpses of friends and foes mingled in confusion, 
and the caverned passages ran with blood.’ 

The combatants of the seventeenth century were, however, 
spared the hardships of winter warfare. December brought 
a close season when breaches could be filled, fortifications 
strengthened, houses rebuilt, and when nerves could relax. 
This is perhaps the secret of the length of the struggle, upon 
which, as the years passed, the eyes of Europe were fixed with 
growing wonder—and with growing sympathy. 

The Pope was in duty bound to commend the magnificent 
resistance to the Infidel. He issued exhortations to Christen- 
dom; he allowed the Republic to procure a million ducats 
for her war-chest by the suppression of three religious houses. 
The Elector of Bavaria lent 1000 infantry to Candia, and paid 
for 200 of them. The Prince Bishop of Ferstenberg added 
400 more, with a handsome contribution towards their pay. 
Savoy sent not only troops, but an exceptionally reliable 
General, the Marquis Villa. The Emperor Leopold gave a 
contingent—which unfortunately arrived too late in the 
season to be of use. Sweden sent volunteers. France, 
however, was the country which evinced most enthusiasm for 
Morosini’s exploits. The trend of public opinion was becom- 
ing hostile to the Porte. The French Ambassador had been 
insulted by the Grand Vizir. Genoa had been granted 
privileges refused to Mazarin. Le Roi Soleil was increasing 
in splendour. He was remembering that he was ‘ The Most 
Christian King.’ Traditions of Ottoman friendship paled 
before a revival of older memories of crusading prowess. The 
chivalrous youth of France, with the royal permission, banded 
themselves to the number of four hundred to break a lance 
with the Infidel. 

Unfortunately, their paladinesque methods and impetuous 


ardour were unsuited alike to the general conditions of seven- 
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teenth-century warfare and to the special circumstances of 
the defenders of Candia. They came, they saw, but they did 
not conquer. Attacking the Turkish camp without a pre- 
liminary survey of the ground, they were trapped among 
ravines, and defeated. And then, without attempting to 
retrieve the disaster, they sailed away, leaving their gallant 
young leader, Almerigo d’Este, to die of sickness—probably 
enteric—off Paros, and to find a grave and a monument in 
the Church of the Frari in Venice. 

Then came the Duc de la Feuillade—not a rich man, yet 
maintaining a troop of five hundred gentlemen—all of them 
burning to repeat the exploits of crusading ancestors. La 
Feuillade chafed at Morosini’s caution; and the Venetian 
was obliged to give the Frenchman his head. He led the 
charge with a whip instead of a sword in his hand ; but though 
800 of the enemy were slain, the Infidel dogs refused to come 
to heel. The sortie had gained for the French the glory they 
desired—but it had gained nothing else. Terribly reduced in 
numbers, and conveying with them the germs of plague, they 
departed at the first approach of winter. 

More reliable help was promised by France, and arrived 
in the June of 1669—not volunteers this time, but regiments 
of artillery, 300 horse, and even a detachment of the Guards— 
6000 men in all—under the command of the Duc de Beaufort 
and the Duc de Noailles. The defenders of Candia were now 
nearly at the end of their resources, their assailants at an end 
of their patience. A serious insurrection in the Turkish 
camp had been put down ruthlessly. Koeprilii was making 
and preparing more intensive operations. The Sultan, after 
personally superintending the embarcation of reinforcements, 
was waiting impatiently for news, map in hand, at Negropont. 
He exhorted the Grand Vizir not to be parsimonious of 
cannon-food ; and a single assault cost two thousand of these 
negligible Turkish lives. 

Morosini, on the other hand, aimed at conserving men, ° 
ammunition, and supplies of every kind, and at wearing out 
the foe by a process of patient attrition. The French regulars, 
at first welcomed with joy, soon showed themselves incapable 
of concurring in these tactics. They were as restive as the 
volunteers had been. They demanded a general sortie, and 
Morosini was obliged to let them advance. There was some 
preliminary confusion, but they recovered, and carried three 
lines of trenches. Then two barrels of powder exploded. 
They believed the ground was mined, wavered in their 
charge, fell back. They never afterwards seemed able to 
throw off the impression that the game was lost. In 
spite of the garrison’s supplications, they sailed away on 
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August 21,1 two months after their arrival, and their example 
was shortly followed by the Maltese and German troops. 

Francesco Morosini found himself alone again with a | 
garrison of 3000 men, many of whom were stricken with the 
pestilence and sickness considered inevitable concomitants 
of war down to our own days, when science has increased 
the horrors of battle with one hand, but has diminished them 
with the other. The Venetians were loyal and patient, and 
Morosini was beloved as ‘the Father of his soldiers.’ But 
“the streets were strewn with bullet balls and grenades, and 
there was not a dwelling with unpierced walls.’ On all sides 
were dead and dying, and ‘ noisome exhalations poisoned the 
air.’ Two hundred and eighty Venetian nobles and 200,000 
Christian soldiers had perished within the walls of Candia ; 
and the Turks—whose losses were computed at 130,000— 
now perfectly understood the wretched plight of the besieged. 
Further resistance was not merely useless ; it was impossible. 
Morosini could not wait for instructions from Venice. He 
called a council of his officers, and then treated with the Grand 
Vizir not merely for a capitulation, but for a peace between 
the Porte and the Republic. It was signed by the two 
commanders on September 6, 1668. 

Dealing thus, on the contested spot, and face to face with 
a brave soldier who was capable of appreciating courage and 
tenacity, and owned that the Turks had never acquired any 
territory with such difficulty, the Captain-General of the 
Republic undoubtedly secured better terms than could have 
been got through the ordinary diplomatic channels after a 
complete cessation of hostilities. Candia was surrendered ; 
but Venice was to retain the three ports of Suda, Spinalunga, 
and Carabusa, as well as a strip of Dalmatia, and was to pay 
no indemnity. The garrison marched out with flying colours, 
carrying their arms and ammunition and the sacred vessels 
of their churches. Those Candiots who opted to leave the 
island * were given facilities for departure. 

The Pope declared the terms to be amazingly favourable, 
and Morosini’s conduct to be beyond praise. But his country 
—as was her custom—called him to a severe account. The 
prosecuting Avvogador, Correr, stigmatized his surrender of 
Candia as cowardice and his treaty as presumption ; * but each 


1 Louis XIV declined to receive the Duc de Noailles on his return, and 
confined him to his chateau in Perigord. 

2 Nani, op. cit. 

3 One boat-load of Candiots was wrecked upon the African coast, and 
many of them were made slaves. Four thousand of them were settled by 
the Republic on the Istrian coast. 

4‘ Esaggerd il sangue sparso, i tesori consumati. . . Detestd la pace 
conclusa senza publica autorita’ (Foscarini, Dell’ Hist. Ven.). 
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accusation was refuted by Sagredo, Counsel for the defence. 
To Sagredo we owe not only a vivid picture of the years during 
which Candia was ‘a veritable Inferno,’ but also impressions 
of the Lord Protector of England, from whom he, as Envoy 
of the Republic, had endeavoured to get succour for the 
island. Cromwell had owned to ‘ pricks and goads of zeal in 
respect to the common foe of Christianity ’ and had declared 
himself ‘ personally disposed to all that might profit the 
Republic.” But the opposition of the Levant Company, 
which feared injury to its Turkish trade, defeated Sagredo’s 
attempts to ‘ play upon his religious scruples.’ 

Morosini came out of his trial triumphantly. In 1684 he 
was again Captain-General of the Venetian forces, and again 
fighting his old foes. The service done to Europe by the long 
war of Candia, and the shortsightedness of the Powers in not 
combining vigorously to save the island and to force the 
Dardanelles, was demonstrated when the Turks appeared 
before the gates of Vienna. In spite of her exhaustion, her 
penury, and an original refusal, Venice became a member of 
the ‘ Holy League,’ with the Pope, the Emperor Leopold, and 
the King of Poland; and Morosini won back the Morea for 
the Republic—and inflicted an irreparable loss upon the world 
by the destruction of the Parthenon, fired by a Venetian shell 
when he was besieging Athens. 

The monuments of this campaign are the two great lions of 
Pentelic marble, which now guard the entrance to the Arsenal, 
as they once guarded respectively the Sacred Way and the 
harbour of Athens. 

In 1688, Morosini was elected Doge; and the Venetians 
celebrated the event with the emblematic pageants and the 
elaborate fireworks they loved so dearly. The new Duke’s 
career furnished an excuse for an imposing mingling of civil 
and military pomp, and called for scenic representations of 
mosques, fortresses, and crescent moons devoured by St. Mark’s 
Lion. But the army, having made trial of incapable com- 
manders, found it could not do without its former Captain- 
General ; and thus, in 1693, for the last time in the history 
of Venice, her Doge, after a splendid ceremony in St. Mark’s, 
went forth to war and to victory. Winter interrupted his 

1 The Sitting Lion, after whom the Franks called the harbour ‘Porto 
Leone,’ recalls an earlier conqueror of the Piraeus, who made his entrance 
into English history a little prior to William the Conqueror. Round this 
Lion’s shoulders are carved Norse runes, which, deciphered by a Danish 
antiquarian, inform us that Hakon, Ulf, Asmond, and Orm conquered the 
port, and, with Harald the Tall, imposed large fines on the revolting 
Greeks ; also that the inscription was made by Harald’s desire. Harald, 
in course of time, became King of Norway, and fell fighting for Tostig 


against Harold the Saxon in the Yorkshire battle of Stamford Bridge, 
September 25, 1066. (Hare’s Walks in Venice, ‘The Arsenal.’) 
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operations at Corinth, and he retired to Nauplia—an old man, 
youthful in heart, but weary with the fatigues of many years. 
He found rest on the Feast of the Epiphany, January 6, 1694. 

His body was brought back to Venice and interred in the 
nave of his parish church, S. Stefano, hard by the sixteenth- 
century Morosini Palace, which was his birthplace. The 
Campo on to which it gives forthwith exchanged the name 
of the first Christian martyr for that of the last hero of the 
Republic. In his lifetime, Morosini’s bust—an extraordinary 
honour—had been set up in the Hall of the Council of Ten, and 
he had been given the surname of ‘ Peloponnesiaco.’ Yet it is 
not by this high-sounding title, nor for the conquests it denoted, 
that posterity remembers him. There are defeats that are 
more triumphant than victories, failures that are greater than 
success. It was the long, losing war of Candia, in which he 
played so fine a part, that demonstrated the continuance of 
the worth of Venice, and showed that if, in the seventeenth 
century, her social life was rotten, and her system of govern- 
ment decrepit, yet many of her sons still possessed the mag- 
nanimity of soul which had made her ‘the admiredest Citie 
in the world, a Citie that all Europe is bound unto.’ } 

1 Howell, Familiar Letters, 1621. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE BATTLE OF THE DRAMATISTS * 


‘Si la République connut des brigues et des factions, ces brigues et ces 
factions sont exclusivement théatrales.’ 
(Venise au XVIII” Siécle, PHILIPPE MONNIER.) 


‘When a comedy pleases us (i.e. the bourgeois), it succeeds. 

It is we who make the fortune of the comedians— 

When we applaud at the theatre, all the world claps hands.’ 
(La Putta Onorvata III., GOLDONI.) 


“E goderemo 
Traendo fuor della casetta il frutto 
D’antica poesia che pitt non s’usa 
Ma ch’ a benefattor nostri ancor piace.’ 


(‘ We shall regale ourselves, taking from out a drawer the fruit of ancient 
poesy, neglected now, wherein our benefactors still delight.’) 
(Mostro Turchino II., CARLO GOZZI.) 


HERE is an infallible recipe for the comprehension 

of eighteenth-century Venice, or at least for that 

imaginative reconstruction which goes far towards 
comprehension. It is a visit to the Querini Stampalia Palace. 
The last of the Querinis bequeathed the palace to the State, 
with its library, its furniture, its porcelains, its engravings, its 
family portraits, its pictures by Longhi, by Gabriele Bella, of 
Venetian life, feste, and ceremonies. And its rooms still seem 
to hold the bloom, the perfume, the peculiar mingling of 
allegria and stateliness characteristic of the vanished age. 

Here is a bedchamber with its delicate damask hangings, 
its gaily painted pale-green lacquered furniture ; and here, too, 
is Longhi’s picture of a fashionable lady’s levée. Here is a 
boudoir, with its mirror panels set in carved and painted 
flower-wreaths ; we people it from Longhi’s presentments of 
a dancing and a music lesson. With his help, too, we see the 
masked nobildonna in her tricorne hat and black domino de- 
scending the grand staircase with her cicisbeo. And Longhi 
shows us, too, their destination—the atelier of a portrait- 
painter, the consulting-cabinet of a fortune-teller, or the con- 
vent parlour where the young nuns are entertaining their 

1 Some passages in this chapter appeared in the author’s article on ‘ The 
Plays of Carlo Gozzi,’ Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 16, 1920. 
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fashionable friends and admirers with a little theatre of 
marionettes. In an anteroom we elbow a poor relation ; 
we scarcely see her face, for she wears the traditional black 
silk zendalo, which hides her brow and her figure. We enter 
the great salon by night, when the wax candles are lit in the 
chandeliers of Murano glass and send their glint over the 
gilded consoles. 

The family are receiving. There are men in flowered 
silk waistcoats, lace ruffles, embroidered coats of velvet or 
of satin ; they are dashing and smart rather than handsome. 
Two or three girls, with small oval faces, red lips, and fair, 
sleek hair are wearing full skirts of pale-coloured taffetas, 
and there are married women with elaborately dressed heads 
and immense hooped skirts of rich brocade. The inevitable 
abai in black are foils to the groups of colour. Servants in 
the livery of the house hand delicate porcelain cups. Coffee 
is drunk. There is much light laughter, and a buzz of con- 
versation in the soft, childlike Venetian dialect. Suddenly 
there is silence. Some one is seated at the clavecin ; a toccata 
by Galuppi, or a sonata of Scarlatti is being given. Every one 
listens—absorbed, enthusiastic : 


“TI can always leave off talking when I hear a master play.’ 


Yes; the Querini Stampalia Palace has imprisoned some of 
the atmosphere of the rococo age; the age of miniature— 
those soft delicious miniatures of Rosalba Cariera; the age of 
Liliput, wherein—as at a marionette show when puppets and 
scenery are to scale—the sense of size, of relative proportion 
between small and great, is lost. There is, indeed, no more 
great—in the old-time acceptation of the word. The violent 
crimes, the monstrous tragedies, the heroic efforts, the im- 
mense industry of earlier days are left far behind. They are 
replaced by practical jokes, at which even the victim laughs ; 
by ingenious begging or slim cheating, by ardent yet facile 
literary activity, by the constant elaboration of pleasant 
entertaining. Luxury is too much a habit to be ostentatious. 
It seems natural that the leading patrician families—families 
whom we have known as giving great Doges, great warriors, 
great statesmen to the Republic—should spend. 40,000 ducats 
on a single reception, or for a death should put eighty servitors 
into black. 

In spite of such display there is no class-hatred ; the good 
humour and contentment of the people surprises foreigners. 
The prisons are almost empty. The Government is beloved. 
It gives the most sumptuous entertainments on every possible 
occasion, and every one participates in the delight of them. 

For the reception of the Emperor Joseph II, the Bacino 
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is turned into a lake studded with enchanted isles, the haunts 
of still more enchanting nymphs. For ‘les Contes du Nord ’ * 
—under which name journey the future Czar Paul and his 
wife—there are wonderful regattas on the Grand Canal, 
wonderful bull-fights in Piazza, to say nothing of a supper in 
the theatre of S. Samuele, which is lied from top to bottom 
with mirrors. 

The election of a Doge is celebrated in the opinion of a 
Prussian traveller ‘as though the Republic were beginning life 
afresh,’ or as though—which proved to be the case—‘ it would 
seldom happen again.’ And there is always gunpowder for 
fireworks, even when the supply of it has run short for 
other purposes.2 ‘The charming word “ Festa” is never 
pronounced without a transport of joy,’ explains a great 
lady,? who tells us further that she herself would far rather 
encounter sorrow than ennui. It is a crime to be bored, 
or at least an illness—an illness that is so easily cured. 
You have only as Gasparo Gozzi declares, to provide 
the patient with ‘pleasures and diversions,’ to surround 
him with an atmosphere of merriment, and to ‘ remove 
from his eyes all sights of poverty and sadness.’ ‘No one 
is well received here who is not gay,’ wrote the splenetic 
Baretti, who must certainly have felt himself out of his 
element in the cosmopolis of allegria, where the verb divertirs1 
is conjugated unceasingly. Unceasingly, but most intensely 
at the Carnival season, when high and low go masked, from the 
first Sunday in October to Christmas ; from Epiphany to Lent ; 
again for a fortnight after the ‘Sensa’ (Ascension) ; and for a 
brief spell on the occasion of the Patronal Festival of St. Mark. 
If business must be transacted, it is transacted in domino and 
mask. The Doge goes masked, so do his servants. Montesquieu 
saw the Nuncio masked, which did not prevent a man from 
throwing himself on his knees before him to ask his benediction. 
The female sex is temporarily emancipated ; a lady can even 
dispense with the services of her cavaliere servente, the cicisbeo, 
who usually attends her from the hour of her late morning 
toilet till whatever time of night—or morning—she chooses 
to retire. With a square of white satin or black velvet on her 
face, her freedom is complete. She goes to balls, to the con- 
vents, to the Ridotto. She sits down to play, loses or wins, 
and rises up unchallenged. 


1 Comtesse Wynne de Rosenberg: Du séjour des Contes du Nord a Venise 
en Janvier 1782 (Paris, 1782). 

? The English use their powder for their cannon, the French for mortars. 
That of Italy is damp: if any of it is dry, it is used for fireworks.’ Alzarotti, 
Opera xx. p. 60. 

* Giustina Renier-Michiel, Ovigines des Fétes Venetiennes, 1817. 

4 Montesquieu, Voyage en Italie, 
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The clock stands still, or is never looked at; there are 
no fixed hours for going to bed, for getting up, for meals. 
Venetians have acquired—and have retained—a habit of 
turning night into day on the slightest provocation, and of 
eating lightly. Grosley} found that after a midday dinner 
and siesta he was expected to make calls and attend receptions, 
at least till midnight, with no other sustenance than a series 
of cups of coffee and chocolate, and glasses of lemonade and 
syrup. For such snacks the two hundred cafés—which stand 
open day and night during Carnival, and many of them year 
in, year out—make ample provision. Twenty-five of them, 
highly ‘signorili,’ are in the Piazza ;—the Piazza, which is the 
heart of Venice, the most democratic square in Europe, the 
annexe of patrician drawing-rooms, the true public-house of 
the petit bourgeois—a public-house with no closing time. 

The churches, too, are convenient places of rendezvous. 
One hears Mass daily, for religion has its convenances ; but 
one hears the news also. And the convent parlours are 
agreeable salons. The younger nuns appear décolletées with 
pearls in their curled locks; a gallant abate presents them 
with a poem ; a sister in the world provides them with sweet- 
meats. The abbess is a great lady who renounces none of 
her titles. 


But it is, after all, in the Theatre that the spirit of 
eighteenth-century Venice finds its fullest expression. Not 
the Opera, of course ; it costs many pfalanche (pence) to go 
even to the parterre of the lovely Fenice, with its dainty 
rococo decorations, where patricians have their boxes—in- 
herited as part of realestate. Nor do the bourgeoisie frequent 
the Foundling Institutes which have become Conservatoires 
where the orphans, dressed in white, give the most delicious 
concerts, vocal and instrumental, attended by all the ‘ best 
people ;’ but the Theatre, where simple souls, avid of pleasure, 
may find, when the day’s toil is over, an atmosphere even 
more fantastic and highly coloured than that which surrounds 
their working-day world. 

There are seven theatres in Venice, not counting those in 
private houses, or the platforms of ambulatory comedians. 
They fill night after night. They are the Venetian temples of 
equality. The audience is orderly and polite, thoroughly at 
home. They need no police, no repression; they are gay, 
but critical. They all talk—in their soft, twittering dialect, 
like a bush full of birds; they laugh incessantly before the 
curtain goes up and between the acts. This happy childlike 
laughter is a note of the age: this, and an exquisite affability, 

1 Grosley, Observations sur V Italie et sur les Italiens, Amsterdam, 1774. 
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a fine urbanity. That men should speak and write dis- 
courteously, acrimoniously, shows that they are very deeply 
stirred. We can measure the intensity of feeling underlying 
the struggle between two opposed dramatic authors and 
their companies by the bitter language used on either side. 
The combative Venetian spirit, which once showed itself in 
resistance to the Franks, to the Genoese, to united Europe, 
to the Turks, is roused in this last phase of the Republic by 
the great Lilliputian battle between Carlo Gozzi and Carlo 
Goldoni. 

Goldoni was the last man in the world to desire to bark 
and bite. Angry passions he had none. In those Mémovzres 
of his, dictated in France and in French in his old age, which 
many of us hold, as did Gibbon, to be even more entertaining 
than his comedies, he tells us he did not announce his advent 
into the world 1 by crying—‘ a symptom of a pacific disposition 
which I have ever retained.’ He was, indeed, the typical 
eighteenth-century good Venetian bourgeois, imsouctant, light- 
hearted, fundamentally good, incurably kind and unsuspicious, 
happy throughout a life of varied fortunes, and even in an 
old age of destitution. 

Fate prepared him for his life’s work by bringing him 
early through many vicissitudes and making him acquainted 
with all sorts and conditions of men—with just two exceptions. 
He never knew intimately nor depicted accurately a real 
patrician or a thoroughgoing villain. He had, perhaps, a 
blind spot for villany, for when, as happened more than once, 
he was robbed,? he saw the robber as a humorous fellow and 
the situation as delightfully ludicrous. From his father he 
inherited a vagabond spirit, which was fostered by the family 
circumstances. At the age of nine he quitted his happy-go- 
lucky, comfortable bourgeois home in the parish of S. Toma. 
He had his first serious schooling from the Jesuits at Perugia. 
From thence he passed to the care of a philosopher at Rimini. 
He was home-sick and bored, so he ran away with a company 
of Venetian comedians, and arrived with them at Chioggia, 
where his father had established himself in medical practice. 
His acquaintance both with the place and the profession 
appears significantly in many of his plays. 

In the course of the next few years he has many jobs in 
many places—in Chioggia, Venice, Feltre, Udine, Padua 
Milan. He is a clerk, a secretary ; he studies law; every- 
where and anyhow he contrives, innocently enough, to enjoy 
life. At twenty-five he takes his degree of Doctor-at-Law, 


Pikebs 25, 1707. 
2 He was cheated by a captain of Ragusa, and-upon the inci 
SAN FaGapenaien g p e incident founded 
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after a night spent at the card-table. On his wedding-night 
he develops smallpox, but, of course, it is of a benignant 
type. His young wife, whom, in proper Venetian fashion, 
he had first seen, loved, and saluted from a balcony, weeps 
beside his bed. ‘She was my consolation, and has ever been 
so.’ He had another consolation: the disease ‘ did not leave 
me uglier than I was before.’ Life, indeed, is full of all the 
commonplace things which make up happiness:1 ‘to have 
been born in Holy Church, in a good, civilized land ; to be a 
man instead of a woman; to possess a healthy body and a 
healthy mind, good taste, and discernment.’ It is, indeed, 
“a joyful and a pleasant thing to be thankful’! 

His first playthings had been puppets; his kindly father 
had made him a marionette theatre. He perpetrated a play 
as soon as he could write. Instead of doing the tasks set him 
by his tutor at Rimini he read Aristophanes, Plautus, and 
Terence ; and he thought he should like to write plays, ‘ with 
more interesting plots, more natural characters, and happier 
endings.’ Nevertheless, his first acted plays were tragedies— 
the inevitable tragedies of the very young. They neither 
merited nor obtained much success ; and all the while he was 
conscious that comedy was his métier, since ‘ I was born under 
the influence of a comic star, and even my own life has been 
a comedy.’ 

At the age of fourteen, in the library of a Milanese judge, 
he had found French plays, English plays, Spanish plays. 
He had been disappointed in finding no ‘collection to the 
credit of Italy—Italy which had developed the art of drama 
before any other nation.’* ‘I longed passionately,’ he says, 
“to see my country take her place among the others; and I 
promised myself to help her to do so.’ ® 

The obvious way of helping was to improve the existing 
popular comedy—that Commedta dell Arte, the origins whereof 
were lost in remote antiquity: that peculiarly Italian product 
which, in its Cinquecento heyday passed beyond the confines 
of the peninsula and journeyed to the England of Elisabeth, 
the Spain of Philip II, and the France of Charles IX. In 
France its Masks found a permanent abode; they adapted 
themselves to Parisian tasks and to stricter literary standards ; 
and from 1716 onwards they had their own theatre. 

Venice, however, had long been their spiritual home ; 
their most typical and unvarying character, Pantaloon, is 
Venetian to the marrow. But by the middle of the eighteenth 


1 Dedication to the Femmine Puntigliose. ; 

2 Preface to vol. v. of Pasquali’s edition of Tutte le swe Opere teatrali 
(Venice, 1788-95). 

3 Mémoires. 
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century the Commedia dell’ Arte was seen to be in its dotage. 
Its spring of invention had run dry ; its quips and anecdotes 
were threadbare. Its audiences, too, had changed. Distin- 
guished foreigners went to see it with great expectations, and 
came away disappointed. They weighed it against their 
own drama and found it wanting. Addison thought it was 
duller and ‘ more dissolute than our own.’ De Brosses com- 
plained of its buffoonery and licence. Even the Venetian 
Popolo was beginning to be bored with it. 
Goldoni, when he first abandoned a legal practice for the 
calling of author-producer, undoubtedly thought of giving 
the old comedy a new lease of life such as it had acquired in 
Paris. He failed to develop it because it developed him. 
His scenarii—skeleton-plots—grew more detailed and more 
complex. His doti—the written passages the actors learned 
by heart—became so lengthy that there was little room left 
for improvisation. His supplementary characters were so 
numerous, so glowing, so vivacious, they jostled out of exist- 
ence the unreal Masks, the unvarying types of character and 
of regional peculiarities. His plots were as varied as life 
itself. His pen was wholesome because his mind was clean. 
With unfailing good humour he held the mirror to the men 


and women whom he knew, and they laughed and wept and © 


asked to see themselves again. ‘Gran Goldoni!’ they cried, 
transported with enthusiasm. 

He never wrote @ thése; he had no theories to air. His 
imagination far outran his technical equipment. He was too 
facile, too prolific, to be polished. He was, as one of his French 
critics declared, ‘ inégal et negligé comme la Nature.’ Others 
rightly complained of his lack of construction ; they said his 
plots resembled the old scenarvi1, and his dialogues the old 
improvised patter. He was not a literary man; and he was 
avowedly a bon bourgeois. This is what Carlo Gozzi and the 
pedant Academy of the Granelleschi had against him. 


A greater contrast, a more complete antithesis to Carlo 


Goldoni than was Carlo Gozzi it would be impossible to find) 


or to imagine. 

Gozzi’s father was of noble birth, though not in the strict 
sense of the word a Patrician; that is to say, he had no seat 
in the Great Council. His mother, however, was of the Case 
Vecche; she was a Tiepolo—a decorative and inept lady, 
over-occupied in bearing children to a selfish, unpractical 

+The ordinary expressions of these people in joy and anger—all their 
quarrels, their good humour, their commonplaces, their wit, their gaiety, 
their free manners were perfectly reproduced. I never saw such delight as 


that manifested by the people when they saw themselves represented so 
naturally ’ (Goethe, Italienische Reise). 


CARLO GOLDONI 
Statue by Antonio dal Zotto in the Campo S. Bartolommeo 
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husband. Carlo was born on December 13, 1720,1 was the 
sixth child in a family of eleven, and was dragged up in 
shiftless confusion and expensive poverty in a dilapidated 
Palazzo at S. Cassian. Unfortunately, the eldest son, Gasparo, 
married ‘from absence of mind, at the age of twenty.’ His 
bride, a cobbler’s daughter, did not even bring a supply of 
boots or a strain of thrift into the family, though she helped 
in its inordinate consumption of paper and ink. She was a 
poetess, known in Arcady as ‘ Irminda Partenide.’ 

She wrote in a fireless room, her husband’s wig on her 
head to keep it at the proper temperature for incubating her 
verse. He had an attic where he wrote from morn till eve. 
The rest of the family scribbled everywhere or anywhere. 

It was a great thing for Carlo when a Tiepolo uncle recom- 
mended him to Girolomo Querini, Provveditore Generale of 
the Italian forces in Albania and Dalmatia. His Memoirs 
record not only his first gallant adventures (which left him 
armed and cynical as to women’s love), but also his acute 
observations as to scenery, costumes, manners, and economic 
conditions of the country. We cannot doubt that the 
brilliant Oriental setting of some of the Frabe is due to this 
sojourn in Dalmatia. It lasted but three years. After a 
grave illness Carlo returned sick to Venice. He found the 
house at S. Cassian deserted, save for one old servant; the 
pictures sold; everything falling to pieces. And the misery 
of the country villa was equally acute. 

For eighteen years Carlo tried to recover his patrimony ; 
tried also to bring into order the finances of his widowed 
mother and sisters. The attempt earned him the enmity of 
his poetess sister-in-law, and there were strange passages of 
arms between the two households. 

Carlo was not conciliatory or ingratiating. His unselfish 
labours for friends and relatives were always performed so 
ungraciously that they failed to win their meed of gratitude. 
His mind was as wrinkled as his brow. He delighted to chew 
the cud of a grievance. His appearance was awkward, angular, 
peculiar ; his dress was unfashionable. He had no part nor 
lot in the pleasures and corruptions of the enchanted city. If 
not immaculate, he had never been dissolute. He felt him- 
self an ‘ unlucky dog.’ He walked alone. His name in the 
Academy of the Granelleschi was ‘ The Solitary.’ 

The Granelleschi did not differ much in character from 
the other literary societies which sprang up like mushrooms 
in eighteenth-century Italy. It was unique only in its fantastic 
origin and in the part it played in the great battle of the 
dramatists. One afternoon in 1747 some elegant and cultured 

1 Not 1723, as stated in Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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young gentlemen of Venice happened to turn into the Convent 
of S. Domenico, where an academy of monks—strange illustra- 
tion of the prevalence of the literary craze—was in solemn 
session, and a little priest, with the voice of a mosquito and 
the hands of a spider, was reciting an inept canzone. A few 
days later they chanced on him again, and inquired if he were 
really the author of the wonderful poem they had heard. He 
admitted the authorship, and they proceeded to invite him 
to be their leader and teacher, the head of the new society 
they were about to form. 

The society, which had its birth in this absurd bit of leg- 
pulling, grew to be a power in the social and intellectual life 
of Venice, a ‘sight’ for every distinguished foreigner. The 
little president wears a wreath of radishes, lettuces, and 
beetroot; he drinks sherbet in winter and scalding tea in 
summer ; he is made to perform all sorts of foolish antics. 
But the members comment on Dante—in an age when the 
great Tuscan was out of general favour ; they deprecate the 
turgid and pedantic writing of their day ; they desire a return 
to simplicity of thought and style ; they are conservative and 
national; and they distrust what is new and French. To 
one of them at least the catchwords of Gallic liberalism— 
‘the rights of man,’ ‘the social contract ’—are as red rags to 
anirate bull. The Solitary sees more clearly, and therefore fears 
more greatly than the rest, the incoming flood which is under- 
mining the ancient social fabric. And he views the Academy 
as a bulwark and the Commedza dell’ Arte as a ground of rally. 

The Granelleschi naturally looked askance at a drama 
which was neither classical and learned nor popular and 
antique, but was merely a bourgeois innovation beloved of 
gondoliers, and with the vulgarest Dramatis Personae. They 
compiled a witty comic Almanack ridiculing the pretensions 
of a pettifogging avvocato, and also those of another but 
inferior play-writer, likewise an object of Gozzi’s dislike and 
vituperation—the Abate Chiari. The avvocato had his sup- 
porters. The wealthy Albergati lent Goldoni the weight of his 
influence. A Grimani, a Vendramin, a Barberigo, a Mocenigo 
testified that it was not only the common people who took 
delight in him. Carlo’s own brother, the fecund publicist, 
Gasparo, admired him; and outside Venice, Voltaire, the 
literary Dictator of the day, hailed him as purifier of the Italian 
stage. Praise from Ferney would, however, have merely added 
fuel to the fire of Carlo Gozzi’s rancour. To him all French 
opinions were suspect, all French authors ‘ impostors.’ 


The preliminary skirmish of the Almanack was followed 
by a fusillade of pamphlets and sonnets. Then Gozzi attacked 
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with Jl Teatro Comico all’ Osteria del Pellegrino, in which he 
exhibited much Rabelaisian humour and a total inability 
to understand Goldoni. The Abate Chiari counter-attacked 
with a declaration that the ‘high-brow’ Granelleschi had 
never filled a theatre as Goldoni was doing. 

The Solitary took the declaration as a challenge, and in the 
nick of time found allies. A notable troupe of comedians 
dell’ Arte had just been driven home to Venice by the earth- 
quake in Lisbon. 

Gozzi, as he tells us in his Memorie Inutili, determined to 
make himself ‘the colonel of this regiment.’ ‘I hoped, moreover, 
to secure a victory for the insulted Granelleschi by drawing 
crowds to Sacchi’s theatre with dramatic allegories based on 
nursery tales. And so the pantomime L’Amor delle tre 
Melarancie was created and put upon the stage in 1761. 
Chiari’s challenge was answered; the Granelleschi were 
avenged; the Masks were reinstated; the Goldonians were 
stung to madness; and critics were kept delightfully busy 
in describing and explaining parodies and innuendoes with 
many other things ‘ which I had never put there.’ 

The Goldonians ascribed the success of ‘ The Three Oranges ’ 
to these same ‘ parodies and innuendoes,’ and to the Venetians’ 
love of novelty ; whereupon Gozzi flung another stone at the 
edifice of realistic drama. ‘The most puerile or fantastic 
motive,’ he maintained, ‘ could be given an illusion of reality ’ 
if the playwright possessed constructive skill and a knack of 
writing good dialogue. Taking a Neapolitan nursery tale, Re 
Corvo, he treated it in a tone of lofty tragedy ‘ with a few 
comic passages for the four masks ’ ; and his audiences listened, 
entranced, as though it had all been solemn history. The 
remaining Fiabe followed each other in quick succession : 
‘ The Love Story of Prince Calef’ ; ‘The Happy Beggars’; ‘ The 
Green Bird,’ with its attractive picture of a sister’s love ; ‘ The 
Serpent-Woman,’ adapted by Wagner ; and ‘ Zobeide,’ with its 
Inferno-like description of the labyrinth of lost women. Day- 
lit descriptions of common daily life, in squares and calli and 
bourgeois sitting-rooms were driven from the boards. They 
were replaced by an enchanted world where wonders never 
cease ; where natural phenomena—rain, fire, and earthquake 
—assume unnatural forms; where kings, princes, witches, 
magicians, lovely ladies, graceful fairies, turbaned Orientals, 
heathen Chinese are the dramatis personae ; where the masks, 
Truffaldino and Brighella, the Bergamo brothers ; Tartaglia, 
the Neapolitan ; and Pantaloon, the bourgeois Venetian—turn 
up in all sorts of unexpected places; and where every one, 
however remote his country and strange his life, is cognizant 
of the latest scandal and on dit of Venice. 
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Gozzi and the Granelleschi had won the day. Goldoni 
retreated to Paris to write for the Italian Company at less 
high pressure than he had done in Venice—sometimes taking 
as long as two months over a single play. He taught Italian 
to the French princesses ; he composed his last comedy, Le 
Bourree Bienfaisant, for the marriage of Louis XVI with Marie 
Antoinette. The king gave him a sufficient pension. He 
lived at Versailles and wrote his Memoirs. The Revolution 
reduced him to abject poverty. He died the day after the 
Convention had consented, at the instigation of André Chenier, 
to pension him afresh. But 


‘Time, which in the evening comes to cure 
All the fantastic day’s caprice.’ 


has reversed the judgment of contemporary Venice and the 
position of the rivals. The fall of the Republic, the Austrian 
domination, the necessary concentration of newly united 
Italy on material prosperity destroyed the delicate, brilliant, 
imaginative atmosphere in which the bizarre, the marvellous, 
the childlike, the fantastic could find a vogue. 

The Fiabe to-day are relegated to the marionette stage, 
and the palazzo where Gozzi first saw Venetian daylight is not 
even marked by a modest tablet. Goldoni’s plays are still 
frequently acted in a theatre named afterhim. His bicentenary 
was celebrated with delightful pomp. His statue, the excellent 
work of Antonio dal Zotto, stands smiling and triumphant in 
Campo San Bartolommeo, one of the busiest of Venetian 
squares. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE SUICIDE OF THE REPUBLIC 


‘When the kissing had to stop.’ 
(Brownine, ‘ A Toccata of Galuppi.’) 


“One cannot always laugh.’ 
(Title of last chapter of CarLo Gozzi’s Memorie Inutilt.) 


“If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to 
the battle ?’ (1 Cor. xiv. 8.) 


OOKING back on a long series of vicissitudes and 

adroit accommodations, Talleyrand was wont to 

declare that no one could realize the delight of living 
who had not lived in the decade preceding the French Revolu- 
tion. A similar assertion might be made, and still more 
emphatically, in reference to the last ten years of the Venetian 
Republic. No submerged groaning indicated the travail of the 
people. Rich and poor had at least an equal share of sunshine. 
The frosts of the north gnaw at the vitals, and darkness 
favours a fungoid growth of grievances ; but a fireless garret 
in Venice is as warm as a patrician sala, and those who possess 
no fur-lined robes can lie on a dry, brick fondamenta and bask 
and doze like cats. The spectre of hunger, which looms so 
large on the banks of the Seine, dwindles in the luminous 
atmosphere and the fresh sea breezes of the lagoons. And 
here, if ‘ the people have no bread to eat,’ they can eat polenta, 
which is cheap, and easily cooked ; while the ‘ fowl in every 
pot ’—the ‘election promise’ of the Roi Galant—is needless 
where there is always as much fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it. The dire poverty of the French peasantry or the Nea- 
politan lazzavont is as unknown as are the haughtiness and 
exactions of a privileged class. All men are equal before 
Venetian law. Unemployment is not greatly felt. It is true 
that there are only five hundred men at work in the Arsenal ; 
that only seven hundred pieces of cloth are woven annually 
in the city, which in the Cinquecento produced two thousand 
and eighty; that the weavers and tinkers are bankrupt ; 
that the masons cannot get jobs since no churches or palaces 
are being built,1 and the old ones are not repaired. The last 


1The English traveller, Young, notes this absence of building as an 
infallible sign of a city’s decrepitude. 
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great public work—a noble one—was the building of the 
Murazzi, the sea-walls of the Jidt. On the other hand, the candle- 
makers are busy ; so many wax candles are needed to light a 
palace sala for a conversazione—to say nothing of the dining- 
rooms of those magnificent country villas which hold forty to 
fifty guests. The theatres and cafés require an army of attend- 
ants. And the Association of Hairdressers, in the last year of 
the Republic, has 852 members. 

There are great families which keep ten gondolas, with 
two gondoliers for each of them; and the barcatoli at the 
traghettt are numerous, for no steamers as yet churn up the 
current of the Grand Canal. A fleet of fishing boats with 
gaily painted sails goes seaward every evening ; barges laden 
with fruit come from the mainland in the pearly dawn to the 
Rialto market. There is much singing and light laughter. 
The young folks dance in the campi on Sundays or at the Sagra 
—the Saints’ Day of their parish. Goldoniis right. ‘ Le fond 
du caractére de la nation est la gaieté ainsi que le fond du 
language vénitien est la plaisanterie.’ 

To foreigners ‘ this people is a family,’ of which the Doge is 
‘“grandpapa.’! They love to watch him as he goes in glittering 
mantle and golden corno to receive his straw hat at Sta. Maria 
Formosa on February 1; or on Christmas Day when he is rowed 
to the island of St. Giorgio Maggiore ; or on Palm Sunday when 
he throws doves among them in Piazza, or on Giovedi Grasso 
when he enjoys a bull-fight with them.2 And when he espouses 
the ‘ everlasting sea’ there is not a creature left on land who 
can hire a boat of some description. They and their rulers 
understand one another. They are all good Venetians. No 
foreigner has as yet set foot in the Ducal Palace save as an 
honoured guest. 

The Rights of Man do not seem to them topics of agreeable 
conversation. They cannot be treated in terms of plaisanterie ; 
they are not even suitable subjects for amiable disputation in 
the Academies. They assuredly do not interest the old- 
fashioned bourgeois—the Rusteghe of Goldoni—who would 
never countenance such modern claptrap. Only a few young 
lawyers and professors discuss them at their favourite cafés. 
If there is any real discontent, it is among the lesser nobility,— 
those shabby genteel Barnabotti whose incomes decrease yearly. 
How can it be otherwise, when they were long ago forbidden 
to trade under their own, or even under assumed names, or 
to invest capital in a foreign country ?3 Gaming is their chief 
source of livelihood. They are peeved when the Government 
closes some of the Ridotti, They are not, however, rebellious. 


1 Goethe, Italienische Reise. * See Chapter V, 
3 Statutes of the Inquisition of State, Dart, vol. x, 
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Their wings have been clipped by poverty. No one wants 
. meddle with politics. The Oligarchy itself seems tired of 
em. 

It is said that nowadays the Powers do not think it worth 
while to send their best men as representatives to the Republic. 
The Republic avenges herself by subduing these second-rate 
ambassadors—no longer segregated from intercourse with the 
patricians—very completely to her voluptuous influence. 
Even the Nuncio is busy ‘ seeing life.’ There is much gossip 
about his amours ; but nobody thinks the worse of him on 
their account. The Zentildonne are making up for centuries 
of almost Oriental seclusion. They flit like butterflies in the 
sunlight, here, there, everywhere. Their patronage and their 
favours are much solicited, their opinions sought, their con- 
versation enjoyed. They are not restrained or worried by the 
etiquette of a Court, or the duties of dames d@honneur. The 
_ difference between the world and the half-world has been 
minimized. The only convenances are those imposed by 
natural shrewdness, by a sense of beauty, and a high level of 
intelligence. 

The long licence of Carnival is continued during the 
villeggiatura. Never were there country-house parties to be 
compared with those of the sumptuous villas on the Brenta 
or in the Trevisan. The royal hunts at Fontainbleau, the 
arcadian diversions of Marie Antoinette, would have seemed 
tame and colourless to these Venetian connoisseurs of pleasure. 
There are water-parties on the Brenta with an orchestra on 
board. There are fétes champétres at village inns. There are 
long drives in the scented dusk ; surprise visits to neighbours 
whose gardens are seen to be illuminated ; exquisite suppers 
served for unexpected guests; dancing in great ballrooms ; 
gaming at the Casino dei Nobili. And the vintage comes 
with bacchanal festivities ; and the October caccia (shooting) 
begins ; and the first snowflakes fall. And still the hosts 
and guests linger in the villa, loath to relinquish this delicious 
freedom, loath to return to civic obligations. Public service 
is felt to be a burden. Office is accepted with sighs. The 
assumption of the Scarlet Robe of the Senators is viewed as 
a subject of condolence. Ludovico Manin swoons, weeps, has 
to be helped to bed, when he learns that he is elected Doge— 
which does not prevent him from spending on the subsequent 


1 According to the recommendation and phrasing of Paolo Sarpi. 

2 Exceptions to this rule were what we should now call the Bolshevist 
speeches and propaganda of Giorgio Pisani and Carlo Contarini. The former 
was actually chosen Procuratore di S. Marco in 1780, but the Inquisitors of 
State possessed themselves of documents revealing his designs against the 
Signory, and the day after his election he was arrested, tried, and removed 
to the castle of S. Felice, in Verona, while Contarini was banished to Cattaro, 
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festivities the unprecedented sum of 189,192 Venetian lire. 
The seats in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio are now half 
empty ; it is difficult to get a quorum. 

It is true that by the autumn of 1796 there is only one 
question of foreign politics to be settled ; how best to preserve 
the Republic’s neutrality ; just as there is only one date to 
be remembered—the date of Bonaparte’s appointment to the 
Italian Command. 

It had been hoped earlier in the year that he would not 
trouble the repose of a neutral State ; but would, like former 
French invaders, press on southwards, and revive old claims 
upon Naples.1 But the Directory in February had certainly 
asked uncomfortable questions: Why did Venice allow the 
Austrian troops and artillery, defeated by General Bonaparte 
on the Riviera of Genoa, to retreat northward through their 
territory ? Why had a soi-disant King of France lived and 
held a court in one of the chief cities of her territory ? Why 
had she permitted English troops destined for Genoa to 
embark at Trieste ? Or Russian ships to navigate the Archi- 
pelago? It is really terribly difficult to remain at peace with 
all the world, while it would be still more difficult to go to 
war with any one. Had not the Doge before Manin declared : 
“We have neither land forces nor naval forces ; nor yet allies. 
. . . We exist only, thanks to the favourable opinion every 
one has of our Government.’ 

Unfortunately, this favourable opinion does not seem to be 
shared by the young French General with an Italian name. 
He has never tasted the delights of the last decade of the 
Italian régime ; he knows nothing of its elegancies ; he has 
no manners ; he is brutally direct and imperious ; he is feared 
by his associates, adored by his troops. He has redeemed 
the promise he made to them when he first took over the 
command : ‘ Soldiers, you are naked and ill-fed. I will lead 
you into the most fruitful plain in the world. Rich provinces, 
great cities, will be in your power. You will find honour, 
fame, and wealth.’ Instead of passing south, he has deter- 
mined to consolidate his Lombard conquest. He has made 
his campaign self-supporting and his army irresistible. He 
has solved the financial problems of the Directory and 
emancipated himself from its control. The Directory had 
told him in May,* that albeit the Venetian Republic could 
not expect to be regarded as a friend, yet she was to be 
treated as a ‘ puissance neutre ’—‘ though she can perhaps 


1 Bonaparte to the Directory, 21 July: ‘The Venetians calculate that 
they can treat us as they treated Charles VIIJ. They think we shall hasten 
on to S. Italy.’ (Corresp., vol. ii.) 

2 The Directory to Bonaparte, 7 May 1796, 
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pe us with money.’? But had a neutral power ever 
efore been subjected to demands so numerous, so varied, so 
heavy, given with such insolence, and granted with such 
meekness ? In June, Bonaparte had a grievance; the 
Provveditore of Verona had permitted Peschiera 2 to fall into. 
the hands of the Austrians. It is a useful grievance, which 
can be urged in reply to Querini’s ® complaints against dis- 
orders in Brescia, and made an excuse for a heavy indemnity. 
He reports that the two Savii sent by Venice to his camp 
“lend themselves most agreeably to furnish all that the army 
requires.’ His demands increase with his needs and _ his 
success ; muskets, cannon, mules, forage, artillery for the siege 
of Mantua, hospital beds for the wounded, six thousand pints 
of brandy, draught horses for the boats on the Adige. The 
Republic does her best to supply them. He flies into his 
strange and alarming rages if anything is denied him,® or 
if any remonstrances are made on outrages committed by his 
soldiers. He will not leave the Republic, as Lippomano 
informs the Signory in December 1796, one of the most 
natural of the ‘rights of man,’—the right of the poorest and 
most miserable—‘ the right to complain.’ 

The Austrian Generals, Wurmser and Alvinzi, also make 
demands, though less imperiously. All through August and 
September both armies trample the harvest fields and vine- 
yards of the Veneto; and both expect the Republic to feed 
them. Bonaparte complains that ‘the Venetians are loading 
General Alvinzi with favours’ ;® and he makes these favours 
an excuse for the seizure of Bergamo, ‘ of all the Provinces 
of Venice the least well-intentioned to us.’ 

It is, indeed, strange how much ‘ ill-intention’ exists in 
those Provinces! How reluctant the people—especially the 
countryfolk—seem to be ‘liberated’; how extravagantly in 
acts and words they express their willingness to ‘shed their 
blood for the glory of the adored Republic’ ;’ how attached 


1 The same, 11 May 1796. : 

2 Bonaparte to the Directory, 7 June: He admits that the eighty pieces 
of cannon placed on the bastions were not loaded ; also that the Austrians 
had ‘ basely deceived’ the garrison. He had asked for a permit of passage 
for some five hundred men, and with them had taken town and fortress. 

3 The Ambassador of the Signory in Paris. 

4 The Directors, 11 June, suggest that Venice might be made to hand over 
all capital belonging to enemy countries, notably that deposited with her 
by the King of England. f y 

5 « Any event, even the most innocent, in which he thinks he sees opposi- 
tion to his plans, makes him blaze out into ferocious threats’ (Dispatches 
of Mocenigo, 29 May 1796. Romanin, Storia Documentata, ix. pp. 292, 302). 

® Bonaparte to Directory, 28 December. x 

7 Declaration of the Sindaci (Mayors) of Val Sabbico, Valle Camonica, Val 
Trompa. They declare that they hope by and by to be able to repudiate 
the oath of allegiance to the French forced upon them, and look forward 
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they seem to the ‘adorate insegne,’ those Lions of St. Mark 
which have lost their significance ; how carefully the doctrinaire 
sentiments professed by the younger intelligentsia of the cities 
have to be fostered ; how sedulously demonstrations in favour 
of the French fomented ! 

On the other hand, how difficult it is to prove that the timid 
Republic aids and abets in any way the resistance of this loyal 
terra firma |—so difficult, that it is at length necessary to forge 
a document in which she appears to instigate her subjects 
to fall upon the French. 

For, in due time, General Bonaparte discovers that he must 
have more than a grievance against the Republic. He 
requires proofs that she has broken her neutrality. He 
searches for a casum belli. He has surpassed his original 
intentions, has gone beyond the instructions of the Directory. 
He has bled Venice white; and now he has discovered a 
further use for her. 

As we read his dispatches there steals on us a conviction 
that in his relations to the Republic he is moved by something 
over and above cool and calculated policy. His correspond- 
ence, his words, and his behaviour to the Savizz sent to wait 
upon him, exhibit a curious animosity, a bitter irritability. 
He had not at this time beheld the Queen of the Adriatic ; 
later he seems to have fallen under her spell. He was ill- 
informed as to her constitutional history, invincibly ignorant 
as to the attitude of her Provinces. He treats her as he would 
have treated a tiresome, garrulous old woman, a sometime 
beauty full of pretensions and affectations. Her elaborate 
courtesy, her timidity and subservience—traits so alien to 
his own—irritate him intolerably, and arouse all his latent 
brutality. Only one of the Venetian envoys wins his respect, 
Angelo Giustiniani, who stood up to him; to all the others 
he is extraordinarily insulting. He characterizes their polite 
diplomatic notes as ‘the work of bad scholars in rhetoric.’ 1 
He begs that they will state their complaints briefly, ‘ instead 
of wrapping them in a tissue of fables.’ 2 He begs the Prov- 
veditore of Bergamo 3 to ‘try not to be so frightened at the 
sight of a few French platoons.’ He informs the Directory 
that ‘there is no Government so cowardly and so treacherous 
as the Venetian,’ * and ‘none that hate us so much.’> He 
proclaims them ‘a people inept, cowardly, not made for 


to the day when ‘ the adored symbols of the Republic will return to their 
just confines’ (Molmenti, Decadenza e Fine della Republica Veneta). 

1 Corresp. ii., Dec. 8, 1796. 

2 Ibid. Dec. 10, 1796. 

3 Corvesp. ii., Jan. 1, 1797. 

* Corresp. July 21, 1796. Bonaparte to Directory. 

* Corresp. Oct. 2, 1796. Bonaparte to Directory. 
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the Doge 


From an engraving after the painting by Antonio Canal 


THE DOGE ADDRESSING THE GREAT COUNCIL 


From an engraving after the painting by Antonio Canal 
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Liberty.’ And as such he flings them scornfully to 
Austria. 

We do not know the precise date when Bonaparte began to 
ponder on an old nebulous suggestion that Austria might be 
induced to surrender Belgium to France for compensations 
in the Veneto. It had been made as long ago as 1765. 
Querini, the Republic’s ambassador in Paris, got wind of it in 
January 1797. When once the General of the Army in Italy 
had made it his own, the death-warrant of Venice was signed. 

‘When, however, on April 17, 1797, Bonaparte met the 
Austrian plenipotentiary very privately at the Castle of 
Eggenwold, near Leoben, he did not possess the city of Venice, 
did not even perhaps think of possessing her. The most that 
he then proposed was a division of her terra firma. The 
Emperor was to renounce in favour of the French Republic his 
territory beyond the right bank of the Oglio and the Po, as 
well as “les Pays Bas Autrichiennes’; and was to be com- 
pensated by ‘la partie de la terre firme venetienne comprise 
entre l’Oglio, le Po, et la mer Adriatique . . . ainsi que par 
la Dalmatie et l’Istrie venetienne.’ Venice was thus deprived 
of her mastery of the head of the Adriatic; but she was to 
be given a small compensation for it. Having successfully 
humiliated the Pope in the opening months of the year, 
Bonaparte could offer her, in his own mind and in these secret 
articles, the Legations of Romagna, Ferrara, and Bologna. 


It is true that the day after the signature of the Armistice of 


Leoben Bonaparte, writing to the Directory, suggests that it 
may not be necessary to compensate Venice at all, and that 
the Legations can then be united to the Lombard Republic. 
But the appearance of this article in the Treaty, and the fact 
that the sacrifice of the city to Austria was not contemplated 
in April 1796 must be noted. It gives us reason to suppose 
that had Doge Ludovico Manin offered resistance to the French 
in May, the Queen of the Adriatic might have escaped the 
Austrian servitude, might even have remained into the present 
as a survival of the past, safe because harmless, respected 
because venerable, as interesting and as unimportant as the 
Republic of San Marino. : 

In the April weeks the French possession of even the 
terra firma seemed dubious. Its populations have become 
strangely restive, strangely hostile to their ‘liberators.’ The 
General addresses the bitterest reproaches on the subject to 
the ‘ Sérénissime Doge,’ who has evidently armed and incited 
these peasants, who on allsides cry ‘ Mort aux Frangais!’ ‘ Do 
you fancy,’ he asks arrogantly, ‘ that because for the moment 
I am in Germany, I am powerless to make the first nation in 

1 Proclamation of Bassano, March 10, 1797. 
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the world (le premier peuple de l’univers) respected?’ “ Dis- 
perse these armaments within twenty-four hours ; deliver up 
the assassins: give instant compensation for the burning of 
the French consul’s house at Zara, or it will be the worse for 
you.’ He bids Lallemont demand a categorical explanation 
of these disturbances. He declares to General Kilmaine that 
the Venetians are trying to cut off his retreat: and that he 
must guard his ‘communications: he adds, significantly, 
‘Le gouvernement de Venise concentré dans sa petite ile ne 
sera pas comme vous pensez bien de longue durée.’ 

Not content with letters and messages, he determines to 
send his aide-de-camp, Junot, to confront the Serenissima, 
and to utter viva voce his accusations. Travelling with in- 
cessant speed, Junot arrived on one of the few days in the year 
when, according to immemorial custom, the Republic transacted 
no business. It is that ‘Sabbath when they rested according 
to the commandment,’ that Holy Saturday when repose 
precedes the Easter Mass.1 But religious sentiment and 
ancient usages must be sacrificed to the imperious will of the 
French General; and his envoy must not be kept waiting. 
The Collegio is summoned in haste. The windows of the Hall 
—perhaps the most completely beautiful in the whole Ducal 
Palace—are opened ; and the bright morning light illumines 
the sumptuous ceiling on which Veronese painted the glorified 
Christ with the Queen of the Adriatic in her white robes 
kneeling at His feet. The Doge and his Councillors take their 
places on the raised seats against the dark polished wains- 
coting—the places in which for centuries the Signory have 
received the ambassadors of kings. Junot, who has had a ~ 
brief rest and an interview with Citoyen Lallemont, enters, 
booted and spurred, and seats himself with a swagger on the 
right hand of the Doge, as though he were the Nuncio; and 
forthwith en quatre mots accuses the Serenissima of perfidy. 


It was altogether the strangest Eastertide the Republic 
had ever known. In Verona a chance scuffle between French 
Cispadane volunteers and some of the Slavonian soldiers of 
the Republic had caused the city on Easter Eve to fly to 
arms, and to massacre all French soldiers found outside the 
citadel. These bloody Pédques Veronaises furnished Bona- 
parte with a sufficient pretext for revenge ; the Wednesday 
in Easter week furnished him with another. Contrary to the 
strict and well-known laws of the Republic, a French ship 
entered the Lido port. The Commander of the fort opened 


1 The first Easter Mass was, and still is, celebrated on the evening of Holy 
Saturday. The Venetians reckoned time from the Ave Maria; Sunday 
consequently began immediately after sunset, 
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fire on the intruder, and the Captain, Laugier, was struck 
and killed. 

The Signory expresses no indignation at the intrusion, 
but is alarmed as to its possible result. It dispatches two 
Savit to Gratz to explain the occurrence. Bonaparte turns 
on them in rage. He will be an Attila to Venice. He will 
have no more Senators nor Inquisitors nor Piombi. The old 
Government must go. ‘ C’est moi qui veut faire la loi’ —‘ moi’ 
who, a few years later, said to Maartins at Rastadt : ‘ You are 
a teacher of Law: that will have to be modernized. Does not 
public law nowadays consist in the right of the stronger ?’ 
He orders Joubert to move to Bassano, Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
to Mestre, Victor to remain at Padua, Massena to occupy 
Gorizia, a division of cavalry to surround Treviso, another to 
quarter themselves on Udine. He cuts off Venetian com- 
munications with the terra firma, and hems in the lagoon. 
The Signory cannot fathom his intentions. Procuratore 
Pesaro tries in vain to discover them from Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
who replies, doubtless with truth, that the General does not 
communicate his plans to his subordinates. He turns to 
Ambassador Lallemont, who imparts a comforting impression 
that the Republic of Venice will be preserved with certain 
alterations in the form of government. The Signory sends 
two more envoys to Treviso—the stammort, though perhaps 
Bonaparte does not know it, of his family.?, He refuses to 
receive them since they and their Senate are ‘ dripping with 
French blood.’ The same day (April 30) at evening an 
emergency conference is summoned in the Doge’s apartment ; 
it discusses ‘how best to communicate to the Great Council 
our unhappy condition.’ Provveditore Dolfin believes that 
his acquaintance, M. Halles, French Minister of Finance, 
might be a useful mediator; Procuratore Pesaro talks of an 
agreeable ‘refuge in Switzerland.’ Condulmer (charged with 
the defence of Venice) sends a courier, announcing that the 
French soldiers are already committing outrages at Fusina. 
The Doge walks up and down in agitation and utters the 
memorable words: ‘ This night we are not even safe in our 
own beds !’ 

Next day, May 1, Bonaparte, from his headquarters at 
Palma Nova, declared war on the Republic, and ordered his 


1 Lippomano, cited by H. Sarfatti. Headds: ‘ Li suoi modi e franchezza 
. . . fu la pit ardita e veramente Francese.’ 

2 Iscviziont Patrie, Giov. Batt. Rambaldi, states that on the house of 
Avvogadri, opposite S. Andrea, there is an inscription, Casa det Bonaparti di 
ovigine Trevisiana. A certain Niccolé Bonaparti is said to have migrated 
to Florence, thence the family removed to S. Miniato, to Sarzana, and finally 
to Ajaccio. 

3 Corresp. iii. p. 17. 
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Generals in every city of the terra firma to destroy the 
emblems of St. Mark. Venetian envoys, sent to him in haste, 
found that by May 2 he was already on the lagoon shore.* 
They obtained, however, an armistice, an extension of time, 
in which they might further discuss and consider their un- 
happy condition, and learn through the French Secretary the 
nature of the General’s requirements. ; 
In spite of his threat that he would be an Attila to Venice, 
Bonaparte, perhaps by reason of his Italian blood, neither 
now nor at any other time, exhibited the traits of the ancient 
or the modern Hun. His plundering of the cities of northern 
Italy was effected by means of imperious stipulations, and 
with meticulous care for the art treasures to be removed. He 
had no desire to injure the exquisite fragility of the lagoon 
city ; and he was confident that she would scarcely struggle 
in his grasp. Impotent terror and ineptitude, were, in fact, 
the characteristics of her rulers during these days of her final 
agony. The Doge’s Memotrs,? the gentle letters of Lippomano 
to Querini, are full of tears and lamentations. They show us 
artlessly a government consisting of confused and prolonged 
meetings in the ducal apartments, for has not Bonaparte 
declared he would have ‘ no more Senate, no more Inquisitors ’ ? 
The Savi are ill, and in despair; some seem almost mad. 
Ludovico Manin, weak but well-meaning, solicits opinions, and 
endeavours to weigh and to classify them. He is speedily 
confused by a babel of conflicting voices. A few only, an 
unhappy few, are for defending the city at all costs. Venice 
has still troops, eleven thousand Slavonians, the armed Arsena- 
lottt, eight hundred field pieces—all on the spot and ready for 
action. More important still, she has a fleet of two hundred 
armed ships. But she has no man, no Angelo Partecipazio ; 
no Enrico Dandolo; no Carlo Zeno or Vettore Pisani; no 
Lorenzo Loredan ; no Francesco Morosini ; no Admiral Emo, 
last of her heroes. ‘ Fora year,’ writes Lippomano to Querini, 
“we have been preparing measures of defence, and now we 
are told they are useless.’ Condulmer declares the city cannot 
be held; Zusto, Provveditore of the lagoons, gives in his re- 
signation ; Procuratore Pesaro makes his escape. Venice is 
more afraid of her defenders than of her foes. She is terrified 
1 On May 2, Bonaparte received an envoy, dispatched before the declaration 
of war, to make the usual explanations and apologies. Angelo Giustiniani, 
however, made them in a tone Bonaparte had never heard before. He told 
the General that Laugier’s death lay at his own door, and the disorders on 
the mainland were produced by the violence of the French soldiery. Bona- 
parte declared that Giustiniani was a brave and loyal citizen, and that his 


possessions should be saved in the general destruction. Giustiniani exclaimed 


that he was not so vile as to think of his own advantage in the midst of his 
country’s danger. F 


*Sarfatti, Memorie del Dogado di Ludovico Manin. 
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when she sees them patrolling the streets or squatting in the 
Piazza—these hardy Slavonian soldiers who are so dreadfully 
eager to fight the French, and who, on their side, are afraid of 
being handed over to Bonaparte. She is afraid of her loyal 
people, who detest their professed ‘liberators,’ who resent 
release from the ‘ oppression’ of the Ten and of those three 
Inquisitors who have been placed under arrest on the island of 
S. Giorgio. The whole city is ‘in bondage to fear.’ 

The Government has now but one desire: to get rid of the 
troops as quickly and quietly as possible, and to consummate 
its suicide in peace. On Friday, May 12, the Great Council 
met for the purpose of self-destruction. The scene has been 
inimitably described by Ippolito Nievo,? and shall be given 
in his words: ‘ The Great Hall seemed filled with indistinct 
whispers and shudders. In that dim, withdrawn spot silence 
and sadness reigned. But outside there was tumult. The 
ships returning from the disarmament of the estuary, some of 
the Slavonian troops who were embarking, the sentinels, who, 
contrary to custom, guarded the doors of the Ducal Palace, 
formed presages of ill. Oh! the sleep of the dead must be 
sound indeed since the heroes, the doges, the captains of the 
old Republic did not wake, did not come forth from their 
tombs ! 

“The Doge rose to his feet, pale, trembling, before this 
sovereign Council of which he was the representative, and to 
whom he dared to propose an act of cowardice without parallel. 
He had read the propositions of Villetard for meeting the 
wishes of the French Directory and placating the fury of 
General Bonaparte. . . . He approved them ignorantly, sup- 
ported them vainly ; not knowing that Villetard, traitor by 
force majeure, had made promises that no one meant to keep 
—Bonaparte least of all. Ludovico Manin stammered some 
words about the necessity of accepting these propositions, 
about the uselessness and impossibility of resistance, about 
the magnanimity of General Bonaparte, about the hope of a 
better future through the suggested reforms. Finally, he 
shamelessly proposed the abolition of the old form of govern- 
ment and the establishment of a democracy. For half such 
a crime, Marin Falier had died on the scaffold. Ludovico 
Manin proceeded with his stutterings to dishonour himself, the 
Great Council, and his country ; and not a hand was raised 
to pluck from him the ducal mantle and break his head upon 
the pavement on which the ministers of kings and the legates 
of popes had knelt! ... 

1 Mocenigo was charged with their rapid embarcation. They were shipped 


off with a month’s anticipatory pay. ; 
2 Le Confessiont di un Ottuagenario, cap. x1. 
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‘ All at once a few musket volleys were heard ;1 the Doge 
stopped in consternation and made as though to descend the 
steps of the throne. A crowd of frightened patricians gathered 
round him crying, Alla parte! ‘To the voting.’ Outside, 
the people howled with fury ; within, all was confusion and 
terror. . . . With cries, jostling, haste, and fear, the voting 
took place. Five hundred and twelve votes were for the 
motion—which had not been read, which contained the 
abdication of the nobility and the establishment of a Provisional 
Democratic Government, in order to anticipate the demands 
of General Bonaparte. . . . Only twenty votes were given 
against this vile precipitation. Five were neutral (non sincert).* 
The spectacle of that deliberation can never fade from my 
memory. After sixty years I still see some of those frightened, 
dejected, alarmed faces. I visualize the deathly pallor of 
some, the discomposed, almost drunken aspect of others, the 
nervous hurry of the majority, who seemed as though they 
would gladly have jumped out of the windows in order to get 
away quickly from the scene of infamy. 

“The Doge rushed to his apartments, plucking off the 
insignia of his office as he went, ordering that the ducal hangings 
should be stripped from the walls.’ 

He wept as he laid aside the Corno, and then doffed the 
cuffietta—the close linen cap worn under the ducal berretta. 
Handing it to his faithful servant, Bernard Trevisani, he said : 
‘ Tolé, questa no la dopero pit.’ (Take it, I shall not use it 
any more). And Trevisani took it and laid it by with care, 
and at length gave it to a Venetian priest, Don Girolamo 
Griselini, who treasured it as a relic of the defunct Republic. 
To-day it may be seen, with the priest’s written declaration 
as to its identity, under glass in the Correr Collection.® 

The patricians slunk away from the palace, pulling off their 
periwigs and togas on the staircase, terrified of the people 
outside. ‘ General Salimbeni, with some of the traitors, had 
already mingled with the crowds, exciting them to tumult. 
But the people turned against him in fury, and compelled him 
to cry, “ Viva San Marco.’”’’ The majority, especially those at 
a little distance from the palace, believed that ‘ the old Republic 
had come out safe from the terrible ballot ; and ‘‘ Viva San 
Marco! Viva la Republica!” was the one voice of the packed 
Piazza. The flags were run upon the standards ; the banner of 
the Evangelist was carried in triumph ; and threatening waves 
of the populace surged round the houses of those nobles who 


1A farewell salvo, fired by the Slavonian troops, who were being sent 
away. 

* Only 537 patricians were present, though the laws of Venice required 
at least 600. 

8 Sala VI, in the new Museum. 
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were said to have plotted to call in the French.’ These leader- 
less folk had not, however, the wit to proclaim an arrengo and 
therein to elect a new Doge ; and the terrified patricians placed 
cannon on the Rialto Bridge and turned them on the mob. A 
few of the people fell, crying in their death agony, ‘ Viva San 
Marco !’ 

But resistance fizzled out. On the night of May 14 forty 
Venetian ships conveyed three thousand French soldiers across 
the lagoon, and, on the 15th, Baraguay d’Hilliers could write 
to Bonaparte: ‘ J’ai occupé ce matin, 4 la pointe du jour, la 
ville de Venise, avec la 5° demi-brigade de bataille, et les iles 
et forts adjacents.’ 


“ The intrigues of a little French secretary (un segretariuccio 
parigino), with four or five traitors and a few republicans, had 
sufficed to overthrow that political edifice which had resisted 
Soliman II and the League of Cambrai.’ } 


A Provisional Municipality was proclaimed, and Ludovico 
Manin was asked to be Head of it. But the worm turned. 
He replied with an absolute, and doggedly repeated, ‘No’; 
adding that ‘if his life were in the hands of the French, God 
alone was padrone of his religion and his honour.’ When 
Baraguay d’Hilliers and his troops entered Venice, Manin 
quitted the Ducal Palace, and shut himself up in Ca’ Pesaro, 
refusing for five or six months to receive any one. Fatally 
weak, and fatally conscious of his weakness, too wise not to 
perceive ? that the machinery of government was antiquated 
and rusty, too incompetent to compel its renewal, aware that 
the time was out of joint, and crying pitifully, ‘ O cursed spite, 
that ever I was born to set it right,’ the last of the Doges 
figures in the ultimate drama of the Republic, not as a villain, 
not as a self-seeking traitor, but merely as the typical Venetian 
Mask, that shrewd, inept, shuffling, ridiculous, yet pathetic, 
personage—Pantaloon. ; , iy 

The Provisional Municipality at its first sitting (May 23) 
ordered a total destruction of ‘the prisons called Piombi 
and Piozzi,’ * describing them as horrible places invented by 
men more cruel than Nero, Caligula, and Diocletian. This 

1 Ippolito Nievo. ; 

2 He declares in his Memoirs that when he first reluctantly assumed office 
he was certain that ‘il nostro governo non potera sussistere’; that from 
time to time he urged the necessity of radical reforms: ‘but all in vain: 
we were reduced to a point where we could not support either the ‘evils or 
their remedies.’ (Sarfatti, Memorie del Dogado di Ludovico Manin.) ; 

8 When these prisons were opened, only seven prisoners were found in 
the Piombi, none in the Piozzi. During the fifty years preceding the end 
of the Republic only five executions had taken place. Memoria degli Uliims 
Otto Anni della Republica Veneta (London, 1798). 
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‘mild tribunal,’ to whom the Council of Ten was anathema, 
then proceeded to pronounce the death penalty on whosoever 
should write or print words of opprobrium against the “ libera- 
tors, and to threaten with five years’ imprisonment any 
keeper of an inn, lodging-house, or café who should fail to 
inform the Committee of Public Safety of treasonable talk 
they might overhear. When, however, on 3rd June, a Tree 
of Liberty, surmounted by a red cap, was erected in the Piazza 
between statues representing Equality and Fraternity, and 
the Golden Book and the Ducal insignia were burnt upon a 
pyre, the Venetian Popolo defied the muzzling order. They 
answered the boastful French placards with a satiric quatrain : 


‘ Albero senza vesta 

Berretta senza testa 

Liberta che non resta 

Quattro minchioni che fa festa.’ 


(A naked tree, a headless cap, Liberty which does not last, four 
simpletons who make holiday.) 


‘Liberté che non resta’ in truth. As summer passes 
into autumn, General Bonaparte becomes increasingly anxious 
to conclude peace with Austria, increasingly certain that if 
the Directory decides to keep the city of Venice out of the 
bargain, the Emperor will renew hostilities.1 He must have 
big reinforcements if he is to meet ‘ the best troops of Austria ’ 
now massed on the mountain frontier, and keep adequate 
garrisons in the cities of the Veneto. He had made some 
important discoveries: that rivers of French blood will flow 
for the sake of a population ‘ which loves Liberty little, and 
hates us profoundly’: that the city of Venice contains only 
three hundred patriots, who can easily be removed and settled 
in the Cisalpine Republic: that Austria placated, war with 
England can be contemplated, which will ‘ open to us a field 
vaster, finer, more essential’; and that ‘the English are 
_ worth more than the Venetians.’ 2 

Article 6 of the Treaty of Campo Formio, signed October 17, 
giving Venice to the Emperor, is thus the outcome of that 
conclusion which he expressed tersely when Emperor of the 
French: ‘ After all, there are only two nations—France and 
England : the rest are nothing.’ 

The fact may be flattering to our national amour propre ; 
yet, as we look back on the long history of the Venetian 
Republic, on its heroic origins, on its sturdy growth, on its 


1“Si votre ultimatum était de ne pas comprendre la ville de Venise dans la 
part de l’Empereur, je doubte que la paix se fasse,’ Bonaparte to Directory. 
September 19. Corvesp., also September 23. < 
2 Bonaparte to Directory, Oct. 10, Corresp. 
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adventurous commerce, on the security and loyalty of its 
citizens, on the glories of its Art, on the gaiety and grace 
of its declining years, we must needs say with the poet 
Wordsworth : 


“Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away.’ 


CHAPTER XX 
ANOTHER MANIN 


What Pope Julius IJ said (sixteenth century) : 
‘ Italia ab exteris liberanda.’ 


What Daniele Manin said, August 1849: 
‘Un popolo che ha fatto e patito quanto ha fatto e patisce questo 
popolo nostro non puo perire.’ 


What the Venetian people said, August 24, 1849: 
‘Qua ghe xe el nostro bon pare, povareto, el ga tanto patio per nu, 
che Dio lo benedissa’ (There he is, our good father, poor dear; he has 
suffered so much for us, God bless him). 


What the Times said, September 1, 1849: 
‘From February 1848 to the present hour there has been no popular 
movement conducted with so much dignity and maintained with such 
unswerving decision as that of Venice.’ 


What a French historian said : 
‘Que comparer au dernier siége, ou le dernier eau, la derniére balle, 
le dernier pain finissaient le méme jour? Tout cela enduré sans murmure.’ 


N the year 1805, Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the 

French, crowned himself in the Cathedral of Milan with 

the Iron Crown of the Lombards. Before the year was 
out the ‘ Battle of the Three Emperors’ had been fought at 
Austerlitz: Russia and Austria had been defeated, and the 
latter had not only recognized the new Kingdom of Italy, 
but had augmented it by the cession of the Venetian territory 
which she had received at Campo Formio and had occupied 
for eight years. 

The sometime Dominante now became the chef lieu of the 
Department of the Adriatic in the Kingdom of Italy, and the 
second town in that kingdom. This period of French imperial 
government was for her, as for all Italy, fraught with con- 
siderable consequences. It trained the unwarlike peasantry 
of the Veneto by conscription. It created roads and bridges ; 
it conserved the lagoons and the porvti of the Lidi, and erected 
the important fortress of Malghera. It suppressed redundant 
churches and convents: it placed an Accademia delle Belle 
Arti in the sometime monastery of the Carita: it cleared an 
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open space and a delicious vista for a pent-up population 
in the still existing Giardini Pubblici; and it improved 
the Piazza by spreading the Royal Palace over the site of 
the Church of S. Geminiano, thus connecting the old with the 
new Procuratie. It removed few art treasures, because the 
Gran Ladrone had already taken all he had specially fancied. 
It allowed Venetian lawyers to plead in the courts and 
Venetians to occupy high posts in the army and the civil 
service. It revived education and founded literary societies. 
It ruined the remnants of Venetian commerce and beggared 
the city and province by war-taxation ; but it demonstrated 
to her, as to all Europe, the possibility of administrating the 
apg from one source, on a uniform plan, with a single 
code. 


The King of Italy fell on the field of Waterloo. The 
Kingdom resolved again into its component parts. The 
French withdrew behind their natural mountain barrier. The 
dethroned Princes returned. The Congress of Vienna restored 
the rule of Austria across the peninsula from Alps to Adriatic. 
The city of Venice and the terra firma territory of the old 
Republic, the Italian-speaking portions of Tirol and the 
district of the Isonzo, with all the eastern littoral of the 
Adriatic, were forcibly made portions of the Empire of the 
Hapsburgs ; and they proceeded forthwith to lose, for good 
or ul, a golden opportunity. For good or ill: because a 
recognition of provincial customs, of national peculiarities, of 
the rights of intelligent citizens, a measure of Home Rule, a 
government in any sense liberal might have converted Lom- 
bardy-Venetia into a contented province of the ramshackle 
Empire—a portion which might not easily have detached 
itself in favour of the King of Piedmont. 

Venice had not loved the French, and did not resent the 
reappearance of the white-coated soldiery. Taxation became 
less excessive: for honesty of administration and care for 
education the Veneto compared very favourably with other 
parts of the peninsula. Little by little, however, the bourgeoisie 
and the upper classes realized that they were, and would 
always be, treated as a subject race. Higher administrative 
careers were closed to this people trained for centuries to 
regard the civil service as the proper work of loyal citizens ; 
nor did the army supply for them a carriéve ouverte aux talents, 
though they were still, as under the French, conscripted. 
Freedom of action and of speech was controlled and thwarted 
by the police, whose presence was constantly brought home 
by a policy of pin-pricks. Prohibition of books, denial of 
passports, the growing insolence of the sbiri, made daily life 
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a tissue of small vexations. The iron entered into the souls 
of those who endured them in sullen silence. 

Lord Byron, who was in Venice in 1817, and who, though 
too self-centred to be observant of phenomena, was tempera- 
mentally sensitive to an atmosphere, wrote that the city 
seemed to him, ‘in the words of the Scripture, to die daily : 
so general and so apparent is the decline as to become painful 
to strangers not reconciled to the sight of a whole nation 
expiring, as it were, before his eyes.’ } 

Lord Byron was, however, deceived by the appearances 
of sullen languor. The ‘ whole nation’ was not expiring her 
last breaths of vitality ; she was inspiring a resentment which 
by and by would renew her animation. She had always 
shown herself hardy and resilient and capable of rapid re- 
cuperation under favourable circumstances. And though she 
knew it not, a leader of revolt was already in her midst. While 
Childe Harold was living in the spacious Mocenigo Palace on 
the Grand Canal, philandering, swimming, learning Armenian, 
riding on the Lido, and frequenting cosmopolitan salons, a 
prematurely serious boy was growing up in studious obscurity 
in that same Campo of S. Stin where Bajamonte Tiepolo had 
once resided and conspired. He had been baptized in his 
parish church by the name of Daniele—a name, curiously 
enough, derived from a maternal Christian grandfather, not 
from his paternal forbears, who came of the stock of Abraham 
—a name which, with its Old Testament associations of valiant 
patriotism, formed a satisfactory counterpoise to his surname 
of Manin. 

The surname was a mere accident of sponsorship. When 
the Jew, Fonsecca, became a Christian, Pietro Manin, brother 
of the last Doge, endowed the convert at the font with both 
his own names. It was at the time a customary and a respect- 
able gift ; the year 1797 converted it into a stigma—a stigma 
wiped out for ever by Daniele when he, in his turn, became for 
a brief season head of the Venetian State. 

Like to his contemporary Mazzini, like also to an earlier 
Venetian patriot, Daniele Manin was intellectually precocious 
and physically unfit. He suffered all his life long, as did Paolo 
Sarpl, from the results of overstrain in childhood. Nature 
denied him her supreme gift to youth, the joie de vivre. He 
was ‘born tired.’ The Venetian climate, with its long spells 
of sirocco, doubtless increased the lassitude which all through 
life filled him, he tells us, ‘ with an overwhelming desire for 
rest, above all for the rest of the grave.’ Yet the stimulus of 
‘feverish agitation could at any time dissipate the lassitude,’ 
and then—' my activity has something prodigious in it.’ His 

} Byron’s own notes to Canto IV of his Childe Harold. 
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home was a mental forcing-house: physical exercise and 
wholesome recreation had no place in its routine. Before he 
reached adolescence he was learned in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, to say nothing of modern tongues. At the age of 
twelve, with help from his able lawyer-father, he had per- 
petrated a pamphlet on Wills, which was published in 1816. 
At thirteen he was a student in the University of Padua. At 
twenty-one he took his degree of Doctor-at-Law. No relaxation 
followed the culminating act of his unremitting study; no 
travel enlarged his horizon bounded by the Paduan arcades 
and the circle of lagoons ; no period of seclusion developed his 
reflections and matured his judgments. The only wander- 
jahve Daniele ever knew were those of his exile; the only 
retreat he experienced was that of his imprisonment. Nor 
did he ever recuperate in cloistered calm such as that which 
preserved the feeble vitality of Paolo Sarpi. He had scarcely 
taken his degree before he assumed the responsibilities of a 
husband and bread-winner, marrying a gentle, intellectual 
maiden, who had read aloud to him during his spells of en- 
feebled eyesight. Since he could not practise as an avvocato 
before the age of twenty-four, he resumed, with his bride, 
his accustomed life under his father’s roof, and set himself to 
supplement his meagre income by literary work. He did not 
change his abode till the year 1829, when he migrated across 
the Canalazzo into that quiet campo called after the little 
tenth-century Church of S. Paternian which shadowed it, 
till in 1875 it was rechristened Campo Manin. There in the 
upper story of a tall house, isolated between two bridges, the 
young lawyer established himself, with his delicate wife and 
a still more sickly little girl, Two years later a boy was born, 
and baptized by the name of Giorgio. 

There was nothing in the appearance or the conduct of the 
unassuming, industrious lawyer to make the neighbours—who 
in a Venetian campo know so much of everybody’s business— 
suspect that they watched the incomings and outgoings of a 
future wielder of supreme, if brief, authority. ‘ His aspect,’ 
says one who knew him, ‘ was not striking either for beauty or 
dignity of feature. Only one received at once an impression 
of strength from the head, with its wide, thoughtful brows 
finely poised and firmly set on the robust neck and broad 
shoulders of the man of action.’ 

Henry Martin, however, omits in this description a feature 
which must always have produced an effect upon contem- 
poraries. Daniele Manin seems to have had those bright 
blue eyes (they are exceedingly rare among Italians) which 
are more expressive than any others—on the one hand, of 
melting tenderness, on the other, of scathing passion and steel- 
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like penetration. In spite of his robust build, Avvocato 
Manin was frequently ill ; all the family in the House between 
the Bridges was frequently ill, especially the little daughter, 
adored by her father. Sickness, in conjunction with exiguous 
means, is a dragging burden on a jeune ménage ; but from first 
to last the Manins bore it bravely. Very touching are the 
glimpses of the sad but sweet domesticity, of the spiritual 
understanding existing, even in her childhood, between little 
Emilia and her father; of ‘ cures’ for her nervous disorder, 
begun with high hopes and ending in augmented suffering 
and bitter disappointment. In the particular quality of his 
patience and his chastened resignation, in the fidelity of his 
filial, conjugal, and paternal affections, as well as in his youthful 
precocity, and his combination of shrewdness and idealism, 
we may perhaps trace the Hebrew strain in Daniele Manin. 
Yet his compatriots never spoke of him asa Jew. To them, 
and surely to himself, he was simply a native, and a loyal son, 
of the lagoon city, which he loved with the intense local 
affection that Dante Alighieri gave to Florence. To such a 
man the servitude of Venice, and the contempt shown for her 
by other Italian patriots, were continual causes of irritation. 
Yet till 1840 at earliest none of his contemporaries could 
possibly have forecast that on a day to come a tablet ? would 
be affixed to the House between the Bridges bearing this 
inscription : 
QUESTA CASA ABITAVA 


DANIELE MANIN 


QUANDO IN PATRIA INIZIO LIBERTA 
PRENUNZIATRICE 
DELL’ UNITA E GRANDEZZA ITALIANA 
CHE MORENDO NON VIDE 
ESULE MAGNANIMO E VENERATO. 


_ (In this house lived Daniele Manin, when in his country he initiated 
Liberty, precursor of the Unity and the Greatness of Italy, which he, 
dying a magnanimous and venerated exile, never beheld.) 


The year of Revolution, 1830, occasioned no crisis in 
Venetian history. Risings in Romagna and Umbria, in 1831, 
had no repercussion in the lagoons. The future ‘ Initiator of 


1 Of the failure of one of these cures by ‘magnetism,’ as it was then called, 
Daniele, absent on a rare business journey to Bologna, writes with anguish 
to his wife in March 1847. ‘Believe me,’ he concludes, ‘I can see, can feel 
all thou too art suffering, my poor wife.’ 

*If Manin’s ghost revisits the glorious glimpses of the moon upon the 
lagoons, and the quiet Campo where he lived for twenty years, it may thrill 
with righteous pride at the inscription; one cannot, however, imagine it 
gratified by the pulling down of the ancient church which faced his windows, 


in order to clear a space for the portentous statue exhibiting only too well 
“his habit as he lived.’ 
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Liberty,’ still well under thirty, worked off his desperation in 
1830 only in the home-printing of a revolutionary broadsheet 
—an amateurish performance which was never discovered by 
the police and never repeated. For the time being his energies 
seemed concentrated on his growing practice as a lawyer. 

The despotic Emperor Francis I went the way of all flesh : 
the new, irresolute Emperor Ferdinand visited Venice and was 
well received. It was remarked that Metternich was growing 
old. There was a slight recrudescence of economic prosperity, 
and a skin-deep appearance of contentment, which the Austrian 
authorities mistook for ‘happiness’ under ‘our just and 
- paternal administration.’ Beneath this superficial acquies- 
cence there worked, however, a revolutionary ferment which 
had several different centres. 

First among these centres must be named the Atheneum, 
of which Daniele at the age of nineteen was made a corre- 
sponding member. As the years passed, this Literary Society 
and Club became more and more a School of Liberal Debate. 

Influences analogous to that of the Ateneo Veneto were 
exercised by the Reading-Rooms in Venice and on the main- 
land—very notably at Vicenza. The Austrian spies, vigilantly. 
watching these haunts of intelligent Italian youths, began to 
report “improper debates ’ on the newspapers. 

Thirdly, there was the influence of the Naval Academy in 
Venice. Whereas the higher posts in Radetsky’s army were 
practically closed to Italian officers, the Austrian navy—by 
reason of the traditional marine efficiency of Venetians, 
Istrians, and Dalmatians—was largely officered by men whose 
fathers had been born subjects of the Dominante. The naval 
cadets were given a liberal and a technical education by 
professors who were mostly ex-officers of Napoleon’s navy ; 
and as Manin’s French biographer, La Forge, puts it, the 
instruction which the masters gave most readily, and the pupils 
retained most tenaciously, ‘ was that concerning the encounters 
in which the Austrians had been beaten.’ 

Fourthly, there were the good secondary schools, sending 
a steady supply of youths to the University of Padua. Modern 
history was expunged from their curriculum ; but the classics, 
and the story of the ancient Republics, made sufficient appeal 
to boys who believed themselves inheritors of ‘ the glory that 
was Rome.’ Geography, too, could be subtly and fruitfully 
manipulated by patriotic teachers.? 

1 An earlier instance of such manipulation is found in a primer pub- 
lished in Trento in 1790. The lessons are in the form of questions and 
answers. One on the Confine d’Italia begins: ‘Dov’ € Rovereto? Reply. In 
Italia. In. Ma non si mette da alcune fra le citta del Tirolo ? Reply. Quest’ 


é un errore di chi confonde la natural situazione di luoghi co]. dominio 
accidentale.’ The rest of the lesson is in the Same strain, 
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Fifthly, there was the municipal activity, which Austria 
had allowed to persist in Lombardy-Venetia under the de- 
lusion that it was harmless and non-political. Non-political 
it may, in a sense, have been; harmless, from the Austrian 
point of view, it never was. The municipalities were, in fact, 
Italian strongholds in which no stranger set his foot ; they 
were relics and reminders of imperial greatness and medieval 
independence. They were the bourses of current thought, the 
manéges of local patriotism. 

Sixthly, there were books surreptitiously introduced, read, 
and discussed. The idea of nationality had taken possession 
of the peninsula, while the secret and partial means hitherto 
used for its materialization had been shown to be inadequate. 
Mazzini’s insistence on absolute unity was more widely appreci- 
ated than his insistence on a republican form of government. 
Political opinion was settling down into two schools. Both 
visualized the creation of an Italian United States ; but while 
the Neo-Guelphs viewed the Pope as the natural President 
of the Federation, the Royalists believed that its only possible 
Head was the King of Piedmont. The text-book of the 
Neo-Guelphs was the Primato Morale e Civile of Gioberti,1 
who, although—or because—he had been chaplain to King 
Charles Albert, looked for Italy’s salvation to the Holy Father 
and the principles of Liberal Catholicism. The hopes of the 
Royalists were expressed in the Delle Speranze d’ Italia of 
Cesare Balbo,? son of Victor Emanuel’s reforming minister. 
In 1846 public opinion was further stirred by a third Pied- 
montese in a pamphlet on The Recent Events in Romagna, 
Massimo d’Azeglio,® publicist, painter, and statesman, equally 
known and equally at home in Rome, Florence, Milan, and 
Turin, severely criticized the temporal government of the 
Pope, and advocated the Royalist cause. 

Though these rival schools had their advocates and their 
influence in Venice, neither of them found a disciple in 
Daniele Manin. He did not perhaps set much store by 
them save in so far as they all united in singing the 
admirable patriotic song : 


‘Va fuori d’ Italia, va fuori Stranier.’ 


He must, indeed, have perceived the usefulness of a pro- 
gramme which—especially after the election of the Liberal 
Pope, Pio Nono, in 1846—reassured the pious peasantry and 


1 Born, Turin, 1801: condemned to exile by the clerical reactionaries : 
settled in Belgium, 1833. His book appeared in 1848. 

2 Born, Turin, 1789. His book, published in Paris, appeared in the same 
year as that of Gioberti. : 

* Born 1796, of an old and noble Piedmontese family. He has been 
described as ‘ the first Piedmontese who made himself an Italian.’ 
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parish priests of the terra firma, and united them to all that 
was most respectable and dependable and intellectual in 
Italian society: just as he came in his days of exile to re- 
cognize that Venice could only live freely as part of a united 
Italy, and that Italy could best be united by a constitutional 
monarch commanding a considerable army. But as long as 
he lived in Venice his thoughts were concentrated chiefly— 
almost exclusively—upon the Veneto, and he was too thorough- 
going a Venetian to like hereditary governments or to put 
much confidence in the Pope. His father had trained him in 
so-called republican principles: but they were not the prin- 
ciples of the French Republic (detested by Piero Manin), 
and still less those of Mazzini, whose strong sense of Italianita 
and whose violent and secret methods were alike distasteful 
to Daniele. His were the principles of the first days of the 
Rialtine government, when the Doge was chosen by the will 
and in the Avrengo of the people. They were the principles 
of defiance to the death to the foreigner, which the last Doge 
Manin might, and should, have illustrated. No one can 
understand Daniele Manin, who views him merely as one of a 
distinguished group of nineteenth-century Italian patriots, 
and detaches him from the glorious past of the Republic of 
S. Marco. The siege of Venice in 1848-49 is of a piece with 
the Trecento War of Chioggia, and Daniele’s Lotta Legale is 
conceived and conducted in the same temper as Paolo Sarpi’s 
Battle of the Interdict. 

The Lotta Legale or Constitutional Agitation was immedi- 
ately preceded by three events which revealed to himself and 
to his contemporaries the obscure lawyer’s unsuspected powers 
of leadership and organization. 

First, and perhaps foremost, was ‘ The Affair of the Rail- 
way.’ And here, perhaps, is the place to draw attention to a 
fact responsible for many of the peculiarities—the limitations, 
failures, and heroisms—of this crisis in Venetian History. 
The crisis occurs on the hither side of the great divide of the 
French Revolution, in an Italy stirred by essentially modern 
ideas political, economic, sociological. Nevertheless it has 
for its setting a Piccolo Mondo Antico—a little old world, as 
inconvenient, and in many respects more remote and aloof 
than the Venice of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. The obscure calli are still unlit save by the flickering 
tapers of little shrines. Drinking water is brought in skins 
from Mestre. The Rialto is the only bridge spanning the 
Grand Canal. Men and women live out their lives without 
ever visiting the Lido or the mainland ; and the inhabitants 
of the Giudecca rarely meet those of Dorsoduro save when the 
bridge of boats is laid over the dividing channel on the Festa 
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of the Redentore. Space and time impose constant re- 
strictions upon daily life, and place political horizons beyond 
the visions of ordinary mortals. London and Paris, Rome 
and Milan seem farther off than in the days when the illumin- 
ating dispatches of the Signoria arrived with prescribed 
punctuality. No longer did the merchants of Venice bring 
her ‘news from afar’; no longer was her Piazza the hub of 
the commercial universe ; and not yet did her citizens receive 
each morning the news of the world through the telegrams 
of newspaper correspondents. 

From this remote, self-centred city in the midst of her 
estranging lagoons, Daniele Manin, in the August of 1840, set 
forth to visit Milan for the first time. The railway took him 
there—in a rational, but not in a material sense. It existed 
as yet only in the minds of a few Austrian bankers and Lom- 
bard men of business. The Venetian advocate’s object was 
to influence a decision to be taken as to its route. The 
majority opined that for commercial reasons it should make 
a bend to include Bergamo; a minority desired that for 
political reasons it should take the straightest course possible 
between the two chief cities of Lombardy-Venetia. The 
achievement of Manin was the conversion of the majority 
to the ideas of the minority, the denial that the Austrian 
police could have any say on the subject, and the persuasion 
of well-to-do citizens in both provinces to take up shares in 
the Company. His work was subsequently frustrated by the 
incompetence of the directors and by the opposition of Vienna, 
which perceived dangerous possibilities inherent in the creation 
of an army of Italian railway employees. The temporary co- 
operation with leading Milanese was not, however, unfruitful.1 
In 1846 the Austrians built the railway bridge of two hundred 
and twenty-two arches which greatly diminished the isolation 
of Venice ; and the line starting from Mestre had at least 
reached Vicenza before the critical revolutionary days of 
1848-49. 

The second event which brought Manin into prominence 
was the visit of Cobden in June 1847. The English states- 
man’s sojourn in Venice might have had no other commemora- 
tion than his own very improper one—i.e. the writing of his 
name on Lombardi’s ‘Madonna,’ ? in the Ducal Palace, in 

1 Manin, speaking at a banquet given in Milan to the Venetian delegates, 


could declare : ‘ My friends, we have accomplished something more important 
than any railway.’ 

* Since often called ‘The Cobden Madonna.’ It may be seen on applica- 
tion to the custodians in the south gallery of the palace overlooking the 
Grand Canal. The commemorated reduction of the Corn Duties occurred 
during a period of famine, and was authorized by, the authorities of the Corn 


Office—the Magistrati delle Biade. Cobden wrote his name under an emble- 
matic wheat-ear. 
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token of his approval of the fifteenth-century reduction of the 
Corn Duties, whereof the lovely bas-relief was a memorial ; 
but, fortunately, Manin’s ardent wife urged her husband to a 
gesture of hospitality. Daniele consulted Pasini, President 
of the Venetian Sale di Letturva: Pasini consulted the Mayor ; 
and the triumvirate presently arranged a banquet. It was 
semi-private, and held in the seclusion of the Giudecca. 
A banquet followed by speeches was, however, too rare a 
phenomenon in those days not to be viewed as momentous 
by its organizers, and suspicious by the police. The Anti- 
Corn Law Leaguer was a model and a hero for men planning 
constitutional agitation, and a persona ingrata to the Austrian 
authorities. 

Manin’s third opportunity was created by the Scientific 
Congress, held in the Hall of the Great Council three months 
later, in September 1847. It was the ninth of a series which 
had been held in the principal towns of Italy, and which had 
fulfilled a great function in bringing together the savants and 
intellectual leaders of the entire peninsula, who, in those pre- 
railway days, would never otherwise have sought and found 
an opportunity for verbal intercourse. The Austrian 
authorities had threatened to withhold the requisite permesso. 
They gave it from a conviction that a refusal would constitute 
in the eyes of all Europe a legitimate grievance, but with a 
proviso that Moral and Political Science should not be subjects 
of discussion. Grown men treated as children behave as 
such ; and the learned congressists seem to have thoroughly 
enjoyed the sport of introducing the tabooed topics in veiled 
forms, and of baiting and bewildering the invigilating police 
by doubles entendres. One of them ruefully declared after a 
meeting of the Agricultural Section in which that harmless, 
but at the time little appreciated, vegetable—the potato—was 
a subject of discussion and of innuendoes, that if he once began 
arresting, he would have to arrest the whole assembly.* 

In three weeks the Scientific Congress undid the effects 
of thirty-two years’ repression. A new spirit had breathed 
upon the face of the Venetian waters. ‘Conspiriamo nella 
faccia del sole,’ 2 was a phrase in Massimo d’Azeglio’s pamphlet 
which had struck the fancy of Manin, who disliked sub- 
terranean workings: and now, in the golden sunshine of a 
Venetian September, his political opinions and those of his 
associates ripened as rapidly as autumn fruit. 

1 Even now it is only on the north side of the Alps that the potato is 
really beloved, though in the present day it is an important crop in the Veneto. 
The word pataccio resembles closely patatuccio, the name at that period of 
an Austrian military cape—hence applied metonymically in Lombardy to 


the soldier who wore it, or to any strange and loutish fellow. 
2 ‘Let us conspire in the face of day’ (Let us be above-board). 
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Palffy, the well-intentioned, narrow-minded, and rather 
weak Austrian Governor, spent bad quarters of an hour 
perfunctorily assisting at some of the sessions; and there 
came a day when Manin openly attacked him. The con- 
gressists, after inspecting the charitable institutions of Venice 
—in itself a daring innovation—proceeded to discuss them. 
Manin declared that Venice possessed a law for Poor Relief 
superior to that of Milan; then, looking the Governor full 
in the face, he added: ‘ We have it on paper, but we do not 
act on it.’ 

In this phrase, Manin struck the keynote of his Lotta 
Legale, already begun in the summer by complaints of the 
Government’s inertness in enforcing protective regulations 
against cholera. Again and again, as autumn passed into 
winter, he exposed discrepancies between Austrian promises 
and fulfilments ; between the measure of Home Rule accorded 
to Lombardy-Venetia by the Emperor’s patent of 1815, and 
the despotic Government from Vienna which the Province 
had endured from that date onwards. 

Ready to his hand was an institution which served him 
as an instrument of constitutional agitation. In Venice and 
Milan there existed a representative Central Congregation, 
apparently designed as a direct channel of communication 
between the Provinces and Vienna. That channel had not 
been used : and Manin, with the astuteness of a Mark Anthony, 
proceeded to declare that he would not wrong the ‘ honour- 
able men’ who governed by supposing that they did not 
mean it to be used. He ‘rather chose to wrong myself and 
you’ by asserting that rulers naturally imagined that the 
ruled were happy unless informed to the contrary ; and that 
grievances would only have to be clearly stated to be 
courteously redressed. In the first week of January, with the 
help of his colleague, Tommaseo, a learned Dalmatian, he 
formulated and presented, through the Venetian Congregation, 
a programme of Home Rule. Whether he expected Vienna 
to smile on it, or to grant any portion of it, is uncertain; 
but certain it is that Austria again lost a golden opportunity. 
Concessions to the Veneto before the spring of 1848, might have 
saved the Habsburgs some trouble in the “ year of revolutions.’ 

On the penultimate day of the old year the Ateneo Veneto 
was filled with an excited audience. A lecture by Tommaseo 
had been advertised under the harmless title of ‘ The State 
of Italian Literature.’ It proved to be an attack on the 
Austrian censorship. At its close a petition against the 
breach of the Press Law of 1815 was circulated for signature. 
In, and subsequently beyond, the lecture-room, it was footed 
by six hundred considerable names. Next day the chief 
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of the police sent for Manin, and begged him to alter his 
behaviour. On January 18 he and Tommaseo were arrested. 

It is easy for us, looking back upon the incident, to perceive 
that Manin’s imprisonment was what we lightly describe, yet 
seldom really apprehend, as providential. We see that it 
provided a rest-cure for his tired body and over-excited brain : 
that it gave him detachment and perspective ; that it kept 
him out of the way till the psychological moment had arrived 
for his emergence as a leader. But the wife and daughter 
who saw their dear one enter the closed police-gondola, waiting 
by the bridge of S. Paternian, could not take these longer 
views. They spent the night in agonized forebodings ; and 
even when they—and all Venice—made the comforting dis- 
covery that he was lodged in a spacious first-floor room, with 
windows looking on one side into the Rio del Palazzo and on 
another upon the Riva degli Schiavoni, they could have no 
assurance that this comparatively comfortable prison might 
not prove an ante-chamber to the Spielberg or some other 
horrid fortress. Daniele’s delicate married sister died suddenly 
on hearing of the arrest ; his daughter’s nervous disorder took 
a turn for the worse. 

The temper of the city also took a turn for the worse, in 
the opinion of the authorities and of foreign Austrophiles, 
such as the British Consul-General for Lombardy-Venetia, 
Clinton Dawkins. Returning in early January from a two 
months’ sojourn in Milan, he was surprised at the new, inex- 
plicable, restless discontent diffused through every section of 
society. There were no overt demonstrations—such as those 
which were so disturbing in Milan; but there was a series of 
trivial actions which cumulatively were alarming. There was 
a self-denying ordinance in reference to smoking—since the 
Austrian, like the modern Italian Government, had a monopoly 
-oftobacco. There was the ‘ Not at home,’ severely pronounced 
by Italian butlers when Austrian callers presented themselves 
at Venetian front doors. There were the names of citizens 
suspected of Austrian proclivities chalked upon the walls, with 
opprobrious characterizations. There was a rapid departure 
from the Piazza of the music-loving popolo when the magnificent 
Austrian band began to play. There was the uncanny silence 
at the Fenice, until some avia to which a patriotic association 
was attached! unloosed a torrent of applause. The little 
Opera House was as much a social centre as in the days of 
Gozzi and Goldoni. It retained its lovely eighteenth-century 
decorations; but the spirit of the ancien régime, when its 
audience had been a chattering, laughing, light-hearted family 
party, had fled from it for ever. There were ‘ gala nights ’ 

1 The song, ‘ O Patria tradita,’ in Macbeth, had a succés fou. 
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now when all the Tedesco officialdom was present, but when— 
because Manin and Tommaseo lay in prison—only morning 
dress and mourning gloves were seen in Venetian boxes. There 
were breathless moments when the ballerine appeared in gar- 
ments of red, white, and green, or when the popular cantatrice 
wore a white gown with a single green-leaved red rosebud, thus 
presenting not only the Italian tricolour, but also the traditional 
bocciuole of St. Mark.! There were floral tributes composed 
in the three forbidden colours; there were yellow bouquets 
tied with black ribbons, thrown for the pure joy of seeing the 
prima donna decline to pick them up.? 

There were symptoms, too, of a new sense of brotherhood 
in face of a common foe. The Venetian police were puzzled 
at the fratellanza of those quaint traditional rivals,? the 
Nicolotti and Castellani, extending even to an exchange of 
their distinctive red and black sashes; and the Austrian 
garrison officers at Padua found that town and gown animosity 
and student feuds were forgotten in united efforts to bait and 
annoy them. After a while young blood inevitably ran amuck ; 
lives were lost in street broils ; and by the end of February 
martial law was proclaimed in the university city. 

These effervescences were stimulated by the items of news 
—each more exciting than the last—which reached Venice in 
quick succession during the opening months of one of the most 
memorable years in European history. 

In January came intelligence of a rising in Palermo, and 
then of the King of Naples’ grant of a constitution. By mid- 
February the Pope’s famous allocution, and his ‘ God bless 
Italy,’ formed the great topics of patriotic conversation. A few 
days later it was passed from ear to ear that Leopold of Tuscany 
had published a Statuto. Before the month was out Louis 
Philippe had been driven from the French throne ; and March 
had scarcely come in like a lion (that spring was a stormy one 
in every sense) before it transpired that our Liberal Pope had 
sanctioned the formation of a Ministry composed almost 
entirely of laymen. 


1 A red rosebud is the gift of every attentive Venetian lover to his ‘ morosa,’ 
and often of friend to friend, upon St. Mark’s Day. } 
_ ? There is abundant information about what we may call this Lotta Sociale 
in contemporary newspapers and in originally private but subsequently 
printed correspondence. The Letter, however, inevitably killeth ; and I am 
glad that my first impressions of these facts came to me orally, alive with 
the spirit of sympathy conveyed by voice and glance and gesture of an octo- 
genarian, pro-Venetian Englishman who had been an eyewitness of these 
scenes. 

* Attention has already been drawn (p. 167) to the Lotte dei Pugni, the fisticuft 
combats between the champions of the rival factions. The Nicolotti wore 
black sashes, the Castellani red. After hearing Mass together in the Church 
of the Salute, they exchanged sashes, and each took a silent oath of fraternit 
and of resistance to the death to the oppressors. d 
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And still the Venetians did not stir. They knew now they 
could have but one leader; and he was not yet freed. He 
had indeed been declared Not Guilty by the tribunal whose 
president, Benvenuto Zennari, was a just judge. He had walked 
so warily and conspired so entirely al sole that no evidence 
could be produced to convict him of ‘ incitement to revolt ’ 
or to connect him with any secret revolutionaries.1_ Incident- 
ally the Processo furnishes a high testimonial to Daniele’s 
character. The confidential notes of General Cull speak of 
him as a man of high moral character, able, disinterested, and 
a profound legist, though ‘ haughty, irritable, and self-opinion- 
ated.’ But they consider him responsible for the changed 
temper of the people, who are now beginning to hold Austria’s 
“paternal administration as arbitrary and oppressive.’ 

So remarkable and marked a personage could not possibly 
be let loose in these dangerous days ; and so Daniele continued 
to occupy that fine frescoed apartment of the Old Republic’s 
New Prisons,? which had been the office of the six Signori di 
Notte al criminale—the ‘ Judges of those delinquents who are 
accused and convicted of theft and similar misdeeds.’ 3 

Sitting there upon St. Patrick’s Day, reading a letter from 
his wife, he was startled by the stamp of many feet upon the 
Ponte della Paglia. By standing on a chair he could look out 
of the high window, and he had just caught a glimpse of an 
excited mob, when a jailer rushed in and implored him to get 
down. Higher functionaries arrived, telling him he was free, 
begging him to go. He declined to budge without a written 
order of release. For a few moments he was again alone, 
listening to wild cries, to violent batterings of the prison door. 
Then he was in the midst of an excited mob; in Tommaseo’s 
arms ; upon the neck of his son, Giorgio. Next he was in the 
clutch of a sturdy giant ; he was outside in the sunlight ; he 
was borne on men’s shoulders, amid deafening Vivas, into the 
Piazza. He was looking up at the Governor’s windows in the 
New Procuratie, and Palffy, rather white about the gills, was 
leaning over the balcony railing, looking down at him. What 
did it mean, this elation, this sense of power in the crowd ? 
One thing was certain: they were all waiting, the Governor 
included, to hear his voice. 

This Crisis of Venetian History of 1848 is, in fact, not one 
but a bundle of crises—each in turn testing and revealing the 
quality of those who took part in them. Daniele Manin, on 

1 The only secret society which seems ever to have existed in Venice was 
a branch of Young Italy, started under the name of ‘ Esperia’ in 1843 in 


the Austrian Navy by the brothers Bandino, who subsequently perished 


at Cosenza. cae. 
2 These prisons were built in 1602 under Doge Marino Grimani. 
3 11 Forestiere Ulluminato, published 1740. 


16 
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this momentous morning, was bewildered, hustled, unprepared ; 
but into his character had been wrought habits acquired by 
years of self-discipline, and in his subconsciousness lay con- 
clusions evolved during the past weeks of retirement. No 
premeditated oration could have been more fateful or effective 
than the simple words in which, for the first time in his life, 
he addressed a Venetian crowd: ‘Citizens, I have yet to 
learn what are the events which have torn me from the silence 
of my prison and brought me on men’s shoulders to the Piazza 
of St. Mark. Yet I see in your countenances and demeanour 
that love of country and a national spirit have grown here 
during my imprisonment. I rejoice at this, and I thank you 
in your country’s name. But do not forget that there can be 
no true and enduring liberty where there is no order. Of 
order you must show yourselves the jealous custodians if you 
hope to preserve freedom. Nevertheless there may be times 
and solemn cases marked by Providence when insurrection is 
not simply a right, but a duty.’ 


Then Manin went home, still borne aloft above the crowd 
along the Merceria, through Campo S. Luca, to S. Paternian. 
There he fell, almost fainting, into his wife’s arms. 

He did not show himself that afternoon, partly on account 
of physical exhaustion, partly that he might confer with his 
friends, partly because he feared his appearance might excite 
fresh demonstrations before he had worked out his project for 
the formation of a Civic Guard. Meanwhile he learned the 
cause of his release and of the moral atmosphere of the city. 

On March 16 rumours had been circulated of a revolt in 
Vienna; at 9a.m.on the 17th they were confirmed by the arrival 
of the mail-boat from Trieste. Metternich had fled. There was 
to be constitutional government throughout the Empire. 

It is significant of the place Manin occupied in public 
estimation that the crowd assembled on the Riva degli Schia- 
voni had no sooner received the news than they rushed to the 
Piazza to shout ‘ Fuort Manin e Tommaseo/’ (Out with Manin 
and Tommaseo!) under the Governor’s windows. Palffy 
appeared, and announced that he would apply to Vienna 
for their release. Only then, at this prospect of indefinite 
delay, did the popolo, with cries of ‘ Subito,’ take the law into 
their own hands. 

It is possible that on the morning of the 17th a ‘ Little 
Corporal’ and a ‘ whiff of grape-shot ’ might have dispersed 
the crowd and turned the budding revolt into a temporary 
tumult ; but Palffy was an irresolute man with a nervous wife. 
He suffered—then and always—from the limitation of his 
authority by absolutism at Vienna, and by the distance of 
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that capital from Venice. He did not know what course 
events were taking there, or how far any measures of severit 
on his part might be subsequently approved and upheld. He 
and Zichy, the military Governor, were aware that the temper 
of the Austrian fleet could not be relied upon, and that the 
military garrison was not wholly loyal. The Croats, on whom 
they could depend, were in their barracks on the Zattere; 
and the Zattere, before the iron bridge was made six years 
later, was an appreciable distance from St. Mark’s. He had 
them in Piazza that afternoon ; and they cleared it with their 
bayonets, and hauled down the red, white, and green colours 4 
hoisted by unknown hands on the three great p2li. The mob 
was intimidated and peace restored ; but next morning brought 
a repetition of the tumult. 

Palffy sent for Manin and entreated him to keep order. 
Manin said he could only keep order if he might form a Civic 
Guard. The Governor dispatched a deputation to Lombardy 
to obtain the permission of the Viceroy. Manin declared that 
he and events could not wait for its return. The cautious 
Mayor and the pacifist Patriarch supported his representa- 
tion ; and Palffy characteristically yielded the point with a 
nullifying stipulation. The Civic Guard was to number only 
two hundred, and it was to be subject to the authority of 
the Police Commissioner. 

In a few hours two thousand men were enrolled, and Manin 
shook his musket in the face of the Commissioner, and told him 
the interference of the police would only precipitate the in- 
surrection which they feared. That evening the Piazza beheld 
a scene as memorable as any it had witnessed in the great days 
of the Republic. The Civic Guard on their first parade were 
queerly armed, and had as their only distinctive badge a white 
sash passed across one shoulder ; but men of the oldest patrician 
families were privates in their ranks; and Emilia Manin, 
stationed in a portico of St. Mark’s, had reason to think 
it marvellous ‘they could have learned military discipline 
in so short a time’;? ‘to see the people who at first 
had stood motionless, leaving sufficient space for the Guards 
to perform their evolutions, suddenly break in and fill the 
entire Piazza, which seemed too small to hold them, was like 
a magic scene.’ She recognized in her babbo ‘the liberator, 
one may say, of our city and all the province,’ and scolded 
herself, poor girl, because her heart, instead of swelling with 
joy and pride, was heavy with foreboding. 


1 They hauled down two; the third could not be detached. The fact 
was regarded as a favourable omen by the Venetians. Bey 

2 Her record of the event is given by Errero and Finzi (Vita e Tempi dj 
Daniele Manin). 
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At nine o’clock on that eventful evening a Lloyd steamer 
from Trieste brought news that the Emperor had granted 
constitutional government to Lombardy-Venetia. Palffy read 
the proclamation from his window, and the Italian naval band 
played the Austrian National Hymn ; there were Vivas for the 
Imperatore, for Italia, for Pio Nono. For two whole days 
the city breathed an atmosphere of unnatural elation: the 
police took no exception to the wearing of tricolour rosettes ; 
and Governor Palffy was cheered at the Fenice. 

Among Daniele and his friends, however, there were 
anxious questionings and divided counsels. When and how 
would the Austrians depart? Would the Municipality be 
strong enough to take over the government, and in what 
name ? Would Austria keep these promises better than she 
had kept those of 1815? Manin believed that when the 
pressure of fear was removed the Constitution would be a 
scrap of paper. He seems, too, to have felt in his bones that 
Lombardy would reject the terms of Home Rule. He was 
right. The sanguinary Five Days of Milan had begun, though 
no news of them had reached Venice. On the night of the 
21st, Daniele announced to the patriots assembled in the House 
between the Bridges his momentous decision. He intended 
next day to take possession of the Arsenal, and to proclaim 
the Republic with the only cry which could speak to the 
hearts of the Venetian popolo—the old, old cry reminiscent 
of thirteen hundred years of liberty—VivA SAN Marco ! 

The majority of his friends were aghast, dissentient. Men- 
galdo, one of Napoleon’s Marshals, who had been named 
Commander of the Civic Guard, must have been thoroughly 
alive to the desirability of a capture which would supply the 
much-needed swords and muskets, as well as stores for the 
Italian warship anchored in the port aside; but with the 
caution of an old soldier he declared that an untrained force 
could not take the one strongly fortified and guarded spot in 
the unwalled city. Castelli believed that his poor friend’s 
brain had suffered by imprisonment. Lawyer Benvenuti, 
who commanded a division of the Guard, said he would not 
trust any of his men to the command of a madman. 

Nevertheless the madman took the Arsenal on March 22, 
and one life only was lost on that eventful day. 

It was an Austrian life, and its sacrifice had formed no part of 
Daniele’s programme. Yet it was the life of the most important 
functionary on the spot. Captain Marinovich did all the 
work of his rather indolent superior, the Commandant Martini.1 

1 Vice-Admiral Martini, in spite of his Italian name, was an Austrian ; 


while Marinovich, in spite of his Austrian name, was of an Italian famil 
the Bocche di Cattaro, ie 
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He cared nothing for politics and everything for official 
duty. Ugly stories were told of his cruelty in its execution, 
and there were whispers of his having been a spy. He 
was detested by the Arsenalotti. He did not try to under- 
stand the spirit which lived on in these old working families, 
who, from father to son, had served the Republic. He treated 
them as ordinary dock-hands. He Prussianized them, as we 
should say to-day. A belief sprang up, potent, though 
without foundation, that in the Isolotto—the storehouse of 
ammunition lying between the two docks and guarded by the 
Croats—he was making preparations for the bombardment of 
Venice. At closing-time on the evening of the 21st, the Italian 
naval officers at the Arsenal were aware that Marinovich might 
be roughly handled. They got him safely away from the 
Lion Gate, and on to a boat in the harbour. Next morning his 
rigid sense of duty brought him back; and Commandant 
Martini, with the intention of showing the suspicions of the 
Arsenalotti to be groundless, withdrew the Croats from the 
Isolotto, thus sealing the doom of his subordinate and assuring 
the success of Manin’s plans. Presently the hunt was up. 
The quarry took refuge in the tower guarding the Porta Nuova 
—the water gate made by Napoleon, opening on to the lagoon. 
It would have proved a safety exit for Marinovich, but it had 
been locked by his own orders. The hunted man climbed up 
and up the tall tower: the hunters climbed after him, more 
and more excited by the chase: a youth struck at him with 
an iron bar: he fell, and was dragged down, striking his head 
on each of the stone stairs. 

Manin was not in at the death. He heard of it as he 
walked with his son towards the Arsenal, by S. Giovanni in 
Bragora, joined en route by members of the Civic Guard. 
He found a dozen more stationed at the Lion Gate, while 
Paulucci and other Italian naval officers mounted guard over 
the Arsenalotti, who were without arms; and who, their burst 
of fury spent, were cowed by the success of their own 
lynch law. Manin, accompanied by his son and a few of 
the Guards, passed through the gate and went straight to the 
Commandant’s office, saying he had come to investigate the 
truth about the rumoured bombardment. The Commandant 
seemed stupefied with shock: he had given no orders to the 
Croats, several hundred of whom were within the walls— 
and had received none from Zichy. Manin, accompanied by 
a few Italian naval officers, all wholly on his side, made 
his rounds; while an officer of the Civic Guard, spoke 
sedative words to the bewildered Croats in their own tongue. 
As the afternoon wore on, more and more Guards rolled 
up. White-coated soldiers also appeared—but they were 
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chiefly Italians. When ordered to fire on the Guard who 
denied them entrance, they laid down their arms. Presently 
the canal was strewn with the Schwarzgelb (black-and-yellow) 
badges of Austrian servitude plucked from their uniforms. 
They entered the Arsenal to support the capture they had 
been ordered to prevent. The great bell was rung ; and faced 
by an overwhelming concourse of Civic Guards, Arsenalotti, 
and revolted troops, Commandant Martini had no choice or 
wish but to hand over the keys. 

Thus, as a tablet in the wall to the right of the Lion Gate 
announces : 


PER CONCORDE VIRTU DEL POPOLO 
LA STRANIERA SIGNORIA CADEVA 
XXII MARZO, MDCCCXLVIII. 


But the taking of the Arsenal had not been the only plan 
formed by Manin for that Venti-due Marzo.1 Four cannons 
stood loaded by Zichy’s orders before the doors of St. Mark’s. 
They were guarded by a company of Grenadiers, all Italians, 
though under an Austrian officer. Soon after ten o’clock a 
body of the City Guards announced that they had come to 
relieve them. The Grenadiers overpowered the resisting 
officer, and by two o’clock the Governor was informed that 
the cannons were pointed no longer at the people in the Piazza, 
but at the windows of the Procuratie Vecchie. Another body 
of the Civic Guard occupied his front hall. He and Zichy 
were practically prisoners when Commandant Mengaldo called 
on them. Mengaldo had refused official support to Manin’s 
mad enterprise ; but he had done nothing to hinder it. Now, 
still ignorant of its results, and on his own initiative, he 
impressed on the representatives of Austria that they would 
do well to hand over their authority to the Municipality 
without delay. 

His recommendations were strikingly enforced when, some- 
where about four o’clock, Manin and his triumphant followers 
entered the Piazza. The Arsenalotti were with him. They 
had petitioned to be enrolled in the Civic Guard on the ground 
that they had always formed the body-guard of the Doge ; 
and in a few minutes all the traditional sentiments in their 
blood were aroused and satisfied. Manin, mounting on a 
table, made a very brief oration. Announcing first that no 
blood had been shed, ‘ either our own or our brothers, for I 
call all men brothers,’ he declared that ‘though we must 
not separate ourselves from our compatriots, but rather look 
forward to a day when the fusion of many free centres shall 


? The name of the main approach to the Piazza, from S. Maria Zobenigo 
to S. Moisé, is the chief memorial in Venice of this great day. 
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produce a free and united Italy,’ yet that in Venice a Venetian 
Government could take but one form. And, therefore, he 
called on his hearers to join him in the cry: ‘ Viva la 
Repubblica! Viva ia Liberté! Viva San Marco!’ 

A deafening shout was raised. The populace went mad 
with joy ; the Civic Guard paraded the city ; gondoliers carried 
the news to other sestievi, and raced each other over the 
lagoons, so that ‘the multitude of the isles’ might ‘ be glad 
thereof.’ The Venti-due Marzo became henceforth a red- 
letter day in Venetian history. 


At six o’clock Manin went home; and, utterly exhausted 
by the pain of his internal malady, and by three nights of 
sleeplessness, he threw himself on his bed with the words: 
“Lasciatemi riposare almeno questa notte: se no muoio.’ 
(Let me rest, at least this night, or I shall die). In the follow- 
ing dawn (the 23rd), he was awakened by Mengaldo, who 
recounted the swiftly moving events of the past night. Palffy 
and Zichy, after prolonged parleying with him and with the 
municipal authorities, had signed a capitulation, by the terms 
whereof the Croats were to be shipped off as soon as possible, 
and the Italian troops, the fleet, the forts, and all stores and 
ammunition were to be handed over to ‘the Provisional 
Government which was to be formed.’ It was formed forth- 
with of the signatories to the capitulation—Mengaldo and the 
Mayor and five of his Council. They issued a proclamation 
announcing the fact of the capitulation and their own power 
“to meet the necessities of the moment.’ It ended ‘ Viva 
Venezia! Viva l’Italia!’ and contained no mention of the 
Republic or of Manin. The people received it with marked 
dissatisfaction. The Mayor, who had never shown much 
confidence in them or in himself, at once handed over his 
powers to the Commandant of the Civic Guard. Thus 
Mengaldo found himself for a few hours—not only the supreme 
military authority, but the only authority in Venice. 

He was anxious to devolve his responsibilities; and 
Manin dragged himself from his bed, and went to the Muni- 
cipio. There he made out a list of the Cabinet, of which it was 
understood that he was to be President. 

At two o’clock that afternoon, after a service in St. Mark’s, 
the Piazza once again witnessed an Arrengo of the people. On 
the invitation of Mengaldo, it elected Manin President of the 
Republic, as it had once elected the Doge, and acclaimed with 
shouts the names, read one by one, of his selected ministers. 

That night Daniele Manin slept ,not indeed in the palace of the 
Doges, but in the apartment vacated by the Austrian Governor. 

The ‘ Four Days of Venetia,’ which ran so swiftly, surely, 
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and bloodlessly to their conclusion, unfortunately exhibited 
one omission—one lapse of vigilance, fraught with far-reaching 
and malefic consequence. The fleet lay at Pola. It was 
manned by Italians or Dalmatians, and its officers were Italian 
in sympathy.1 An attempt to bring it to the lagoons would 
almost certainly have been successful, and should have been 
made through a responsible messenger the moment the 
capitulation was signed.? 

On that night of shifting authority and popular restless- 
ness, while Manin lay exhausted on his bed, no one realized 
the importance of this step. An order to the Admiral was 
ultimately written ; but it was consigned to the captain of 
the Lloyd Trieste steamer which bore away Palffy, Zichy, 
and Austrian officialdom. The passengers persuaded or com- 
pelled the captain to deposit them at Trieste, instead of making 
Pola his first objective. At Trieste the Republic’s dispatch 
was delivered to the energetic Governor, who sent his own 
orders to Pola. The guns of the fort were trained on the war- 
ships, their unreliable Italian crews were sent to Venice, and 
the officers and vessels were brought to Trieste, which hence- 
forth became a base for the Austrian reconquest. 

It was a mistake for which Venice paid heavily during the 
subsequent siege—a mistake that would not have been made 
by a trained and hardy General, a practised ruler, an old- 
time Doge with his watchful councillors. But Manin was a 
prentice in military affairs, a valetudinarian converted into a 
leader of revolt by extraordinary circumstances, extraordinary 
patriotism, and extraordinary knowledge of the Venetian people. 

Moreover, our judgments of this and similar episodes is 
always bent towards over-severity from our familiarity with 
modern means of communication. We are all very much 
like the boy, who, after dutifully reciting ‘ How they brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix,’ remarked sententiously 
that it would have been better to have got a trunk call. 


Of the course of revolution during the next months—as it 
spread from the city to the Province, as it mingled with that 
of Lombardy, as it met with resistance from Radetzky, strongly 
established within the Quadrilateral, as it found volunteer 
support from central and southern Italy, as it became the 
First War of Italian Independence headed by Piedmont— it 
is impossible to speak within the narrow limits of a single 

1 Most of them subsequently resigned their Austrian commission. 

* Paulucci, the naval officer who had upheld Manin in the capture of 
the Arsenal, suggested it to the Municipal Council, but they set aside 


his suggestions. From first to last the leaders of the Venetian Revolution, 


Ae in this respect of the past history of the Republic, neglected the 
eet, 
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chapter. And to meet the probable criticism that dispro- 
portionate space has been allotted te the approaches and 
initial phases of this Crisis in Venetian History, I have pre- 
pared three excellent excuses. First, that all these later 
events are described fully and succinctly in the authoritative 
book upon Manin by the Cambridge Professor of Modern 
History ; secondly, that the opening scenes of the Venetian 
Revolt of 1848 are those we would prefer to picture as we 
walk about Venice and tell the towers thereof ; thirdly, that 
it is only by giving what seems undue attention to the events 
which set the ball of revolution rolling that we can find 
answers to two otherwise insoluble riddles—why the temper 
of Venice had changed so utterly between the respective days 
of her two Manins, and why, in her magnificently sustained 
resistance to the Austrians in 1848-49, she gave her entire 
confidence to a man, destitute of the advantages of birth and 
wealth, and with no hereditary claim on her allegiance. 


Only for a brief space in the summer of 1848 (July 4 to 
August 11) did Manin cease to be President of the Republic ; 
only for five days was Venice part of the kingdom of Pied- 
mont. Then the Republic was restored, and Manin ruled with 
a plenitude of powers such as no Doge had possessed since 
the days of Pietro Orseolo. 

After the Austrian reconquest of the Venetian terra firma, 
the defection of Pius IX, the capitulation of the Roman Army 
and the defeat of the Tuscans, Piedmont, Milan, and the city 
of Venice found themselves alone against Austria. The idea 
of a Federated Italy had necessarily vanished: that of the 
fusion of Lombardy, Venice, and Piedmont appeared to many 
minds both possible and reciprocally advantageous. Manin 
was not of this opinion. His own programme was to ‘ get on 
with the war,’ to expel the Austrians with the help of France, 
and trust the future to a future congress. He did not, however, 
feel justified in attempting to override opponents whose 
judgment might be as good, and whose patriotism was as 
sincere, as his own. He pledged himself to abide by the 
decision of a freely elected Assembly. It met on July 4 in 
the Ducal Palace. 

After some debate, Manin mounted the tribune. He asked 
a sacrifice of his party. ‘ The enemy at our gates counts on 
our divisions: let us prove him mistaken. Let us forget all 
parties to-day, and show that we are neither Royalists nor 
Republicans, but that we are Citizens.’ 

Fusionists and Republicans alike crowded round him to 
take him by the hand. The fusion was voted by a hundred 
and twenty-seven votes to six, 
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For a month Venice was governed by an interim ministry. 
In the ballot which elected it, Manin’s name received the largest 
number of votes. He was gratified and grateful; but, alike 
for reasons of health and of principle, he declined toserve. On 
August 6, Venice was formally taken over by the Royal 
Commissioners—two Piedmontese and one Venetian. But, 
oh, the irony of the situation! Her new sovereign was already 
retreating across the Ticino after his defeat at Custozza. On 
the 9th the Armistice was concluded, generally known by the 


name of the General, Salasco, who negotiated it. It restored 


the status quo ante bellum, and withdrew the Piedmontese 
naval and military forces from Venice. Bad news travels 
fast ; and this, the bitterest perhaps that Venice had ever 
received in the long course of her history, reached her on the 
evening of August 11. By nine o’clock the Piazza was filled 
with an excited mob execrating the traitor King and yelling 
Abbasso 11 Governo del Re ! | 

The three unfortunate Commissioners declared they could 
not resign, having received no official instructions. The fury 
of the people rose higher. In the nick of time, Manin, in 
answer to a message from Castelli, the Venetian member of 
the Triumvirate, entered the Procuratie Nuove. Castelli 
seized him by the hand and dragged him to the fateful window. 
His mere appearance hushed the tumult. He spoke, briefly 
explaining the situation. A new Government would be 
appointed in two days’ time by an elected representative 
Assembly: “‘ Per queste quarant’otto ore governo Io’ (for 
the next forty-eight hours I am the Government). 

Execrations and menaces were changed to shouts of joy. 
With Manin as their Duce the people believed that all was for 
the best, even in the worst possible of worlds. To the astonish- 
ment of Europe, and of Manin himself, they never swerved 
from this belief. At the beginning of the revolution he had 
declared to one who boasted of his popularity: ‘ This people 
which now cries Viva Manin! will soon be crying Morte a 
Manin!’ He lived to say, ‘I was wrong,’ and to add: ‘ The 
survival of my popularity to the very end has astonished me, 
moved me, saddened me.’ ‘ Governo io,’ continued to be an 
accurate description of the administration; for Admiral 
Graziani and Colonel Cavedalis were one with the President 
in purpose; and when the difficulties of the Triumvirate 
increased, making it inexpedient that they should constantly 
refer to the Assembly from which their powers were derived, 
that Assembly invested Manin with dictatorial authority.1 


1 February 1849. An attempt to reduce the authority of the Triumvirs 
provoked a riot of the people, who burst into the court of the Ducal Palace. 
Manin, with a few of the Civic Guard, faced the mob, told them they would 
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Long before that time the financial situation of Venice had 
been distressing, though, as in similar crises in the days of 
‘The Splendour,’ the people offered willingly. Estates on 
the mainland, a palace on the Grand Canal, a picture by 
Leonardo da Vinci, patrician pearls and diamonds, and the 
silver pins of gondoliers’ wives were among the gifts cast into 
the Treasury. Manin, in the spirit, though not with the 
substance of old-time Doges, sent his meagre supply of silver 
to the Mint. Possibly his Hebrew blood assisted his relations 
with the Venetian Jews, who rendered him substantial help ; 
though they, too, were hard hit by the unemployment and sus- 
pension of commerce which was affecting more or less every 
section of the lagoon population. There was at least no waste 
of public money, no expenditure on red tape, no army of 
salaried officials, no profiteers. Manin’s finance was a miracle 
of economy. 

No less admirable was his foreign policy. It won him the 
respect of all European statesmen . . . though it won nothing 
else. He had always believed that Italy could not, unaided, 
eject the Austrians ; and he warmly desired the help of France, 
even in those first days of high hopes, when Piedmont was 
protesting that Italia fara da se. Immediately after the 
Salasco Armistice he dispatched his friend, Tommaseo, to 
Paris. He hoped, perhaps, something from the pleading 
letters of the French Consul in Venice,*—as friendly to him 
as the British Consul was inimical—who represented that 
France was particularly bound to her ‘little Sister of the 
Adriatic, the only State in Italy which has adopted our form 
of government.’ But in Paris only one voice, that of the 
Archbishop, was raised in favour of Venice. England con- 
sistently opposed herself to French intervention in Italy, seeing 
in the step the inevitable initiation of a great continental war. 
She was frightened at the momentum of the revolutionary 
ball she had helped to set rolling ; and could not free herself 
from the pro-Austrian and anti-French sentiments she had 
developed in the Napoleonic wars. Lord Palmerston was 
personally a lover of Italy; but he ‘ paved the way to hell’ 
for her with ‘ good intentions.’ He believed that Austria 
would take advice ;- he continued to give it till the ancient 
only ascend the staircase over his body, and quelled them. Two days later 
the Assembly gave Manin full executive authority, with power of making 
emergency laws, subject to its subsequent ratification. Manin needed full 
powers chiefly for dealing with the foreigners in Venice, soldiers whose temper 
resembled that of the old Condottiere, and doctrinaire Republicans from 
other cities. 

1 Manin never drew a salary, nor did any other member of his Govern- 
ment. The forty proscribed exiles left Venice beggars. 


2 Consul-General of France to Minister for Foreign Affairs, April 1848 
(De la Faye). 
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eagle, which had been a moulting and dilapidated bird in the 
spring of 1848, had renewed its youth in 1849. Then, seeing 
brave old Radetzky triumphant in camp and council, 
Palmerston advised Manin to make the best terms he could 
with the enemy. 


In October 1848 Manin wrote to Tommaseo, who was 
still endeavouring ‘to win support from France, that the 
Austrian blockade, cutting off supplies of ammunition, leather, 
and fresh meat, was severely felt ; indeed, ‘our position 
becomes unbearable.’ The unbearable was, however, borne 
cheerfully through the winter, while Colonel Cavedalis and 
General Pepe trained a raw militia into a fighting force which 
astonished the Austrians. It baffled their attempts to take 
that Napoleonic fort which we see, with its low earthworks, 
on our left as we pass over the railway bridge into Venice. 
On three sides the ground was marshy, and the defenders 
easily flooded it, increasing their security, but also increasing 
the fever, which took heavy toll of their numbers. 

In mid-March 1849 the hopes of Venice rose to ecstasy at 
the news that Charles Albert had again taken the field: they 
crumbled to dust when his utter defeat and subsequent abdica- 
tion at Novara were made known. Yet on April 2 the decree, 
that ‘ Venice will resist Austria at all costs,’ was voted without 
one dissentient voice. 

On May 4 the bombardment of Venice began. In the 
three nights of the 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, seventy thousand 
projectiles were launched upon the fort of Malghera. On the 
morning of the 25th the Austrians noticed that there was no 
answering fire from the fort. They discovered that it had 
been skilfully evacuated, and subsequently marvelled that 
the ruins, without any bomb-proof shelters, had been held 
so long. 

Tourists, who lean out of their carriage windows to get 
their first glimpse of the Lagoon City, seldom think of that 
May night when sick and wounded were silently conveyed 
away in boats from the fort, while with equal silence the 
bridge—whose widenings were well adapted for battery em- 
placements—was prepared as the next line of defence. 

At the beginning of July the city itself was bombarded. 
The people seemed more furious than frightened; but the 
overcrowding of the quarters beyond the range of the Austrian 
guns had serious consequences ; for, in the heat of the dog 
days, cholera added its terrors to those of fever, shells, and 
famine. What wonder if the Patriarch who, if a pacifist 


_ ,/ A previous attack on the city by balloons was a complete failure. It 
is interesting, however, as forecasting the air-attacks of the Great War, 
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and an Austrophil, was certainly no coward, besought the 
Assembly in the interests of morality and humanity to yield 
the city. But the people, who throughout the long months 
of suffering had never been disorderly, showed their apprecia- 
tion of his efforts by crying, ‘Morte al Patriarca!’ and by 
breaking his windows. 

Nevertheless, Manin knew the end was near. On August 5 
he read a letter to the Assembly from the chief medical officer, 
declaring that cholera was increasing, that medical stores were 
running out, that few gondoliers and grave-diggers were left 
for the burial of the dead. On the 13th he addressed the 
thinned ranks of the Civic Guard and prepared them for the 
worst. He thanked them for their faithful service : he struck 
a note of hope for the future : he made the proud declaration : 
“Never have I deceived any one ; never have I tried to pro- 
duce illusions I did not share ; never have I said Hope when 
I hoped no more.’ 

The next few days revealed that Garibaldi, whose comin 
was eagerly expected, had been intercepted, and that the little 
Venetian navy, which might have revictualled the starving 
city, had failed in its duty. 

Manin knew that it was now his task to save Venice from 
being taken by assault—-when her art treasures and her 
starving population would be at the mercy of a savage soldiery 
entering without conditions. 

A capitulation was arranged by Colonel Cavedalis on the 
22nd; and when the sound of firing ceased, the people for 
the first time showed a spirit of bitterness and resentment 
against Manin. Yet on the 24th, when the instrument was 
signed, there was no food left in the city. 


Forty names were excluded from the general amnesty 
granted by the Austrians in the terms of capitulation. 
That of Daniele was, of course, at its head. The Forty left 
Venice on a French steamer provided by the kindly French 
Consul. 


On August 30, Radetzky made his triumphal entry, passing 
up the Grand Canal to St. Mark’s. No head appeared at the 
windows. The Piazza was empty. Perfect silence reigned. 
Silence, indeed, became a notable feature of the city which 
Goldoni had found remarkable for its gaiety, laughter, and 
song. 
The ex-Dictator did not live to hear it again break forth 


1‘Dico che in Venezia durante i tre colori ed i tremendi 18 mesi dell’ 
assedio non ci furono furti ne altri delitti’’ (Documenti ed Aneddotti di Storia 
Veneziana tratti dal? Archivio de’ Frart). 
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into singing. His wife died on the voyage, a few hours after 
leaving Venice ; his daughter, after six years of suffering and 
home-sickness in Paris. His own end came in 1859. He 
was poor, solitary, and an exile; but to the last he worked 
and hoped for Italy. 


In March 1868 all that was mortal of him was brought 
home ; and Venice exhibited her old capacity for the stage- 
managing of a splendid funeral. The representatives of the 
Parliamentary and Provincial Government of the Kingdom 
of Italy, and the remnant of the Assemblies and the Civic 
Guard of 1848 and 1849, in top hats and black coats, were 
less picturesque as mourners than a train of scarlet-robed 
patricians; and a few gorgeous copes and mitres, and the 
banners of the Scuwole, would have given the lacking note of 
colour to the sombre company who waited at the railway 
station for the arrival of the Paris train. But the spring dusk 
presently threw a veil over the ugliness of modern costume, 
and cast its magic on the route of the cortége. The brightly 
lighted windows of the line of palaces threw golden reflections 
into the dark water, and the flame of torches on the mortuary 
barge lit up the bier and the figure of the priest, bearing a 
processional cross, standing on the prow. The roll of muffled 
drums filled in the pauses left by the musicians in the second 
following barge. After them, pursuing the entire course of 
the Grand Canal, came a long file of felze’d gondolas. The 
coffin rested that night in the Church of S. Zaccaria, watched 
by the members of the National Guard. But when the sun 
had risen on the great anniversary, the XXII Marzo, it was 
carried to a platform in the middle of the Piazzetta, where 
all Venice could do homage to her ex-Dictator. Next day 
the remains of Daniele Manin were deposited in their ‘ long 
home,’ against the exterior wall of St. Mark’s, giving on to 
the Campiello dei Leoncini. To Professor Trevelyan it appears 
an appropriate and splendid resting-place. To others—and 
the writer is of their number—it seems an unfortunate position, 
suggesting excommunication and banishment to the sunless 
regions whence, alike in Hebrew tradition and medieval super- 
stition, the powers of evil proceed. 

Had the Dictator been consulted as to his translation in 
the event of national freedom, he would surely, with proper 
pride, have asserted his right of entrance into the West- 
minster Abbey of Venice—the Frari. Only one spot could 
have been equally or even more fitting for his tomb. Room 
might have been found for it in the Baptistery of St. Mark’s, 
not far from the lovely monument? to the historian Doge, 

* Belauded by Ruskin, Stones of Venice, vol. ii. ch. iv. (old edition). 
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Andrea Dandolo, who wrote to his friend, Petrarch, in terms 
which Manin himself might have employed: ‘No death is 
worse than servitude, and nothing is more hateful than dis- 
grace, or more foul than loss of freedom, when we are born 
to an inheritance of liberty and honour.’ 


CHAPTER AXE 
THE FALL AND RESURRECTION OF THE CAMPANILE 


‘Venite faciamus nobis civitatem et turrim cujus culmen 
Pertingat ad coelum: et celebremus nomen nostrum.’ — 
(GEN. x1. 4.) 


“TloANAv mpdvorav elyev evoxnuws rece.’ 
(Great care she took to fall becomingly.) 
(EuRIPIDES. ) 


‘Venezia senza il suo campanile sembra decapitata, sembra 
una nave cui sia stata tolta ’antenna maestra.’ 
(MotmENT?’s Speech in the Camera dei Deputati, 
8 Dec. 1908.) 


NY one who is surprised that the fall and rebuilding 

of a tower should be reckoned a Crisis in Venetian 

History shows that he does not know the Venetian. 
people. It is clear that he was not in Venice on July 9, 1903, 
when the crowd gathered in the Piazza to gaze despairingly at 
the remains of ‘el nostro povero morto ’ (our poor departed) ; 
or on that St. Mark’s Day, two years later, when the bells rang 
out again, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, catching the infection 
of rapture, wrote: ‘ Venice was delirious with joy; the in- 
auguration of the Campanile was really a most moving sight. 
“Il Campanile é morto, viva il Campanile !’ ” 


For centuries every child in Venice, as it toddled into the 
square clinging to its mother’s skirts, had lifted its fresh young 
eyes to the great gilt angel on the Campanile’s summit—the 
angel Chronicler Sanudo had seen drawn up, in 1513, to the 
sound of fifes and drums, after a baptism of milk and wine.! 
For centuries every mariner returning homewards after 
perilous voyages to the East had looked out eagerly, as the 
treasure-laden vessel neared the Lido port, for the first glimpse 
of the tall arrow spearing up into the blue. For centuries 
that bell-tower had proclaimed the triumphal entrances of 
victors by land and sea, had called the Arsenalotti to their 
daily toil,” and rung in Senators to their place in the Council 


? Sanudo, Diarii: ‘Che prego Idio sia posto la hora bona.’ The angel was 
renovated by the Austrians in 1817. 

* The great bell, the Marangona, was so called because it gave the hours 
for the beginning and ending of the working day of the ‘ Marangoni,’ ice. 
joiners or workmen of the Arsenal. 
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Chamber.1 For centuries the watchman on its summit 2 had 
warned the sleeping city when foes or fire were threatening. 
There the Spanish conspirators had gathered for a sinister 
lesson in topography ; and there Galileo had planted his first 
telescope and ‘showed the rulers of Venice the wonders of 
the skies.’? For centuries the Campanile had looked down 
on every gathering in that Piazza which is the Heart of Venice ; 
had seen the early Doges elected in Arrenghi of the people ; 
had seen the later solemnly presented and acclaimed. It 
had counted a long succession of ordinary Carnival Thursday 
and Ascensiontide festivities. It had watched all sorts of 
extraordinary pageants, as dissimilar in character as the 
reconciliation of Barbarossa with Pope Alexander III and the 
first parade of Manin’s Civic Guard. It had been a spectator 
of many grim executions ‘ between the columns,’ and a witness 
of the planting at its feet of the ‘ Tree of Liberty.’ It was 
the Personification, the Synthesis of Venetian History, the 
Guardian of the Republic, the Oldest Friend of everybody. 
It was, moreover, the city’s Prodigy, a legitimate cause of 
vaunting. Was it not higher than any tower in Italy, 
leaving those of Pisa and of Florence far beneath it ? Did 
not travellers marvel that such a structure could be ‘ reared 
upon a marsh’? And though scarred by fire and shaken by 
earthquakes, struck by lightning and repaired again and 
again, it had never (as an eighteenth-century guide-book 4 
boasted) ‘given the slightest sign of leaning, shaking, or 
giving way.’ 

Never, till the middle of July in the year 1902, when a 
crack was noticed in its north side—a little rift, the widening 
whereof was watched and accurately recorded by cameras 
turned upon it. 

‘ The citizens of Venice,’ announced the Gazzetta di Venezia, 
‘are a prey to profound agitation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the announcements concerning the condition of the 
Campanile of S. Marco provoke as much anxiety as though 
they dealt with the health of a beloved person, or as though a 
national disaster were imminent... . The newspaper offices 
have been besieged by inquirers. Only moments of National 
Crisis have ever awakened the same intense interest.’ 

The bells were not rung. Even the vibration of the mid- 
day cannon fired from the Punta della Salute was feared and 


1 The ‘ mezza terza’ bell was called pregadi, because it rang to call the 
Senators or Pregadi to meetings. 

2 The watchman in case of a fire blew a trumpet as a signal to the firemen 
in the Ducal Palace. If it was daytime, he waved a flag in the direction of 
the fire; by night he swung out a lantern. 

3 Molmenti, The Golden Age, p. 67. 

4 Jl Forestieve Illuminato, Venezia, MDCCXL. 
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suspended. \The band was forbidden to play in the Piazza— 
a useless and alarming prohibition. The danger was first 
perceived by a young architect in the employ of the Ufficio 
Regionale dei Monumenti, when he was inspecting some work 
executed on the roof of the Loggetta. He warned both the 
Ufficio Regionale and Saccardo, Director of the Works of the 
Basilica. The latter was ill, and the former was too much 
tied up with red'tape to move swiftly. Not till Thursday, 
July 10, did the Directors gather on the spot ; not till Sunday, 
July 13, did they order measures, which, even had they been 
taken more promptly, would probably have been useless. At 
5 a.m. on the fatal Monday, July 14, the young architect 
ascended the tower, and perceived with horror that the catas- 
trophy was inevitable. He hastened to Saccardo ; together 
they hastened to the Prefetto, to ask that the Piazza might 
be closed to the public, and its surrounding buildings pro- 
tected. He believed that the catastrophe would occur in 
four or five days ; when he returned to the tower at 9 a.m. he 
felt it was a question not of days but of hours. It proved to 
be one of minutes. 

Many anxious spectators were on the spot, though the 
morning papers had been full of reassuring articles. The 
Vigili—town police—drove them away from the tower. One 
of them, who stood at the entrance of the Merceria, watch 
in hand, recorded his experiences with great exactitude. At 
9.47 he heard a dull rumble, succeeded by a cry from the 
spectators. Then he saw the pinnacle of the tower sway 
slowly twice from right to left and back from left to right ; 
the arches of the belfry shivered—bent. The ground rocked : 
the tower seemed to relax and open: the pinnacle sank down 
into it; a cloud of dust rose up. The colossus, as though 
weary of its age-long standing, had telescoped into itself and 
sat down. A steamer, approaching the Molo at the moment, 
was lifted and shaken as by an earthquake. 

Another though less alert witness of the event—a young 
American girl standing at the farther end of the Piazza under 
the Ascension arches—saw the swaying movement of the 
gilded angel on the pinnacle, but believed it was an optical 
ulusion produced by the brilliancy of the July sunshine. She 
shut her eyes and covered them for a moment with her hand. 
When she opened them again she still believed for a moment 
that her eyesight was curiously affected—for the Campanile 
had disappeared! The cloud of dust was blinding; and the 
helter-skelter of the terrified beholders, breaking the panes of 
shop windows and overturning café tables in their recoil, 
caused some slight injuries to about a score of persons. But 
the Campanile had hurt no one by its fall ; and, as was speedily 
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discovered, had done the very minimum of harm to the 
surrounding buildings. 

The gilded angel lay with torn wings on the threshold 
of St. Mark’s. The Loggetta was, of course, crushed by the 
subsidence above it. A block of masonry hurled against 
the Pietra del Bando uprooted it entire, but did not touch 
the adjacent angle of the Basilica. A gash was made in the 
facade of the Libreria Vecchia (now the Marciana). That 
was all. No wonder that the people said: ‘ El Campanil se 
stato galantuomo’ (‘The Campanile has shown himself a 
gentleman’). They wept; and not they alone. The Sindaco, 
the Prefetto, the Generals, the Assessors, the Engineers of 
the Municipio, hurrying to the spot, were not ashamed to shed 
tears over the dust-heap in the Piazza. 

Expert examination of the dust-heap revealed the raison 
@étve of the disaster. The Campanile had been a thing of 
shreds and patches, and the uniting stitches were now frayed 
and broken. It had risen slowly, and by no means unin- 
terruptedly to its towering height. Its belfry chamber, with 
the lovely verde-antico columns—part of Doge Michiel’s 
oriental loot—had been an addition of the late twelfth century. 
Three hundred years later, in 1489, it was largely rebuilt. In 
I5II it was so badly injured by earthquake that the bells 
could not be rung. Two years later it was restored, with the 
addition and ornamentation of the apex. It had been scarred 
by fire, and rocked by earthquake, and struck by lightning ; 
and again and again it had been repaired, with different 
materials and with very varying degrees of skill. From the 
first it had been heterogeneous in structure. Its original 
builders had brought bricks from the older edifices of 
Aquileja. The late Professor Boni, the celebrated archaeolo- 
gist, noted with satisfaction the clearly recognizable marks of 
Roman kilns upon the bricks.? In those first days the secret 
of Roman mortar-making had not been quite forgotten—the 
older bricks were cemented firmly with silicious sand. Later 
mortars, composed of Istrian lime and gravel not possessing 
hydraulic properties, had crumbled and frayed away with the 
long action of years and weather. Entire blocks of masonry 
lay on the rubbish-heap ; they had never been really welded 
into the structure of the tower. They were ‘new pieces of 
undressed cloth’ put ‘on an old garment’ at the risk of 
making ‘a worse rent.’ 

Facts such as these form an ultimate explanation of the 


1“ Always,’ said Boni, ‘I lament thé vain cures which, concealing the 
injuries, augmented their danger.’ 

2 Some were stamped AEDOS—-Aidusina Castra, on the way to Pannonia ; 
others, Q. CLODI. AM. L. 
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bell-tower’s fall. Two questions, however, probably occur 
to the reader—questions suggested insistently by Press and 
Public in the year 1902: Why did the Campanile, which had 
weathered lightning strokes and earthquake shocks, collapse 
in the calm sunshine of July 1902? And could greater care 
and prompter precautions on the part of authorities charged 
with its preservation have averted the catastrophe ? + 

A human patriarch whose constitution has been under- 
mined by many toils and accidents, sometimes fails suddenly 
in the midst of luxury and ease; and similarly, perhaps, we 
may suppose that to an ancient monument there comes a 
day when it declares: ‘ Pit non posso’ (Ican no more). In 
both cases, however, the collapse may be accelerated by a 
trivial incident ; and there certainly seems to have been a 
last straw which broke the Campanile’s long back. A report 
current in Venice that summer of 1902 attributed the disaster 
to the Directors’ quite modern consideration for the comfort 
of the custode lodged at the tower’s base. He was to be given 
a stove; and for some reason it was decided that neither 
oil nor electricity would meet his needs. A coal stove needs 
a flue-pipe ; a pipe needs a hole; and a hole was made. ‘I 
tell the tale as ’twas told to me’; and I read an official con- 
fession of work done on the roof of the Loggetta, necessitating 
the removal of a slab of stone just where the lead roofing 
united with the tower’s north side. Saccardo, Director of the 
Works of the Basilica, was not informed of these operations : 
those who carried them out were ignorant of the tower’s past 
history and constitution. They did not realize that they 
were opening an old wound, made by a lightning-stroke in 
1743, and subsequently badly bandaged with new brick. That 
nena cut of all was more than the aged colossus could 

ear. 

It is easy to blame this work on the roof of the Loggetta— 
whatever may have been its scope. It is more difficult to say 
whether greater vigilance on the part of the Ufficio Regionale 
could have prolonged indefinitely the life of the ‘ Povero 
morto.’ In all such cases there are apt to be as many opinions 
as there are professional attendants. Certain, however, it is 
that a warning voice had cried in the wilderness in 1898, that 
the prophet ? had received no honour in his own country, and 
that he had presently been given an appointment in Sardinia. 

When the disaster had occurred, recriminations were in- 
evitable. Inevitable, too, was its introduction into municipal 
and party politics. The dust-heap in the Piazza was con- 

+ It was struck by lightning nine times between 1388 and 1762. In 1776 


it was protected by a lightning conductor. 
2 Vedrasco, a Venetian and a skilled engineer. 
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verted figuratively into an election platform; and on it the 
socialist orators and Press made a fierce attack upon the 
city’s conservative administration. Filippo Grimani, who 
had filled the position of Sindaco for an unusually long period, 
with unusual disinterestedness and success, was, however, 
returned triumphantly to office. 

A more fruitful, because a perfectly sincere attack, was 
made in the Roman Chamber of Deputies upon the whole 
system of Regional Committees for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments. Pompeo Molmenti, the brilliant and lamented 
historian of Venetian Life, denounced the inefficiency of these 
Ufficii. Places on them were regarded, he declared, as snug 
berths for the aged, the lazy, the incompetent. Moreover, the 
endowments at their disposal were ridiculously inadequate. 
Molmenti laid the ultimate responsibility for the Campanile’s 
fall on the broad shoulders of the Government. A Commission 
was appointed in 1903 for the reform of the Ufficii Regionali. 


It is pleasant to record that on the very evening of the day 
on which the old Campanile fell, the Consiglio Comunale met 
in the dauntless spirit of their ancestors, and passed a resolu- 
tion that it should rise again, come era e dove era—‘ as it was 
and where it was.’ The matter had, of course, to be referred 
to the Government ; but Minister Nasi very properly referred 
it back to the Venetian People, declaring, however, that the 
Government would sanction and further any scheme which 
should be adopted after mature deliberation. 

‘ As it was,’ of course, involved a searching examination 
of the material and design of the original structure: ‘ where 
it was,’ a careful survey of the foundations and the sub- 
soil. Professor Boni, who was himself a Venetian by birth, 
rushed to Venice immediately after the disaster—‘to look 
for Roman remains,’ it was fretfully suggested—actually to 
give his trained services as a ‘ digger’ in the sorting of the 
rubbish, the preservation of any fragments which might 
be turned to account, and an investigation of the nature of 
the existing foundations. With him, in the March of 1903, was 
associated an architect of great repute, Luca Beltrami; and 
though the intervention of both men was resented,’ and 
‘Venezia fara da se’ was an opinion stoutly held, it is certain 
that the presence of the famous archaeologist, whose judgment 
had weight throughout Europe and America, and of the 
‘Foreigner,’ indifferent to local intrigues, and unmoved by 
the excitement prevailing in the city, was a real factor in the 

1 The protests of Venetians against the employment of a foreigner, ie. a 


non-Venetian, were partly caused by inexact news from Rome, which made 
it seem likely he would be employed for the restoration of other monuments. 
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success of those difficult first steps towards the Giant’s 
resurrection. : " 

For the heavy manual work Boni was allowed military aid ; 
and while the soldiers sweated in the July sunshine, assisted 
by a few civilians, the pompieri (firemen) continually watered 
the dust-heap. The sorting of the remains was carried out very 
systematically. The Marangon,? found almost intact, and all 
the fragments of the other bells were taken to the Ducal 
Palace. The remains of Sansovino’s Loggetta (one side of 
which also was nearly intact) and all pieces of sculptured 
bronze and marble were carried to the same spot. Roman 
brickwork was carefully segregated ; and other material fit 
to be used again was ferried over to the island of S. Giorgio. 
The dust to which the main part of the tower had been re- 
duced was thrown into two dredgers moored at the Molo. On 
the afternoon of the 22nd these were attached to a steamer-tug. 
Boni and a little group of friends, including three well-known 
Venetian painters, went on board; and the tug, pursuing the 
course taken in bygone days by the Bucintoro, when the Doge 
went forth to wed the Sea, passed out by the Port of the Lido 
to the Adriatic. A fresh Bora—the north wind from Trieste— 
ruffled the waters tinted with the colours of a gorgeous sunset. 
The dredgers emptied their contents ; and Boni threw one of 
the old Roman bricks and a huge laurel wreath over the spot 
where they had disappeared. Among all the notable funerals 
of Venetian history, none is more touching than the simple 
burial at sea of the old Campanile. 


The day after the obsequies, Boni, with the help of local 
experts, began the work he regarded as pre-eminent in import- 
ance. Intelligent travellers had always looked upon the tower 
‘built upon a marsh’ as a miracle. Were modern architects 
justified in repeating the audacity ? A plain in the Land of 
Shinar was probably a very suitable site for a tower whose 
top might ‘reach unto heaven.’ Another sort of Babel—a 
‘confusion worse confounded ’—was suggested by contempla- 
tion of the shifting sands of the lagoons. Were they indeed 
so unstable in this particular part of Rivo-Alto as was commonly 
believed ? What was the precise nature of the alluvial soil ? 
What the means by which it had been reinforced ? There 
were indications that the substructure of the tower had been 
scarcely shaken by the weakness and fall of the superstructure.? 


1 The clapper of the Marangon became loosened in 1820, and one day fell 
upon a luckless huckster of cakes stationed at the bottom of the tower, 
breaking his back. The repair of the clapper cost the Austrians 800 francs. 
For months the Marangon was silent, as all matters of local administration 
had to be referred to Vienna. 


2It was found, e.g., when the rubbish was cleared, that a bottle and 
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screenees 
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What gave it its resistance ? What lessons had it to teach 
the projectors of the resurrection, who must needs appreciate 
the classical maxim, ‘ The substructure is as necessary to an 
architect as grammar to an orator’ ? 

Boni, with hopeful temper and an open mind, began to 
dig round the spot where the tower had stood. The successive 
raisings of the Piazza level were revealed, and the old pavement 
a spicco (in herring-bone pattern), shown in Gentile Bellini’s 
picture of a Procession crossing the Piazza, was uncovered. 
Five courses were worked through. They were of the Istrian 
limestone used in the Ducal Palace, the Salute, and some of 
the finest palaces ; then came a sixth, a double one; then a 
bed of hard clay was reached. It covered the sand ; and it 
had been rendered absolutely solid by the driving in of piles 
over am area more extensive than the substructure. So 
compact was the ground that it was difficult to drive a straight 
shaft through it. The shaft brought up a fine greenish paste 
containing minute bivalves. When dried, this paste became 
as hard as half-baked bricks. The height of the old piles was 
5°02 metres. They were of poplar: the clay had preserved 
their colour and texture. There was oak traverse work, 
which had become fossilized. The roots of the mighty stem, 
100 metres high, had gone only 20 metres below ground. In 
the substructure appeared Verona and Istrian limestone, and 
igneous felspar from the Euganean Hills. 


The experts who declared that the Campanile could be 
rebuilt ‘ where it was,’ assumed a very heavy responsibility. 
Even when the new pile-driving had begun, the subsoil was 
watched with the greatest anxiety. After experiment and 
discussion, larch was chosen as the wood for palification ; 
300,076 piles, each 4 metres long and 21 centimetres in diameter, 
were driven. The gvaticciato—traverse work—was made of 
oak. The palification of the entire surrounding zone was ex- 
amined, and many rotten piles were removed and replaced. _ 

In March 1903 Beltrami set up his office in the Loggia 
Foscari of the Ducal Palace. Engineers Corti and Francesconi 
were associated with him; and on the 7th Boni came down 
again from Rome to give his views as to the material to be 
used for the reconstruction. ‘Come era ’—‘as it was ’—was 
now the cry ; and to meet sentimental objections and aesthetic 
demands a promise was given that, as far as possible, old 
material should be used and the colour of antiquity reproduced. 
But the experts knew that the considerations of paramount 
importance were those of resistance and durability. 


glasses, left on the table of the custode’s room at the base of the tower 
remained in position, unshaken by the fall. 
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The Roman bricks used in the lower part of the tower 
were found! to be superior in resistance to modern coal-baked 
bricks ; they were not only larger, but they had been fired 
with wood. They were, however, irregular in size and shape ; 
and it was believed that a compensating sum-total of resistance 
could be procured by uniformity of material. Twenty-four 
samples of materie laterizie were submitted, of which twenty 
were from kilns in the Veneto. 

Yet more important in Boni’s opinion was the question 
of mortar. Satisfactory experiments were made with Istrian 
limestone and the friable volcanic sand of Pozzuoli; and the 
Professor and certain Roman friends offered the pozzolano as 
a gift to Venice. 

‘Come era’ was not allowed to be an obsession. At a late 
stage of the rebuilding it was declared that if the old Venetians 
had been acquainted with electric elevators they would 
certainly not have left the tower without one; and at the 
very beginning it was decided that certain features of the 
construction tending to weakness must not be respected. The 
Campanile had been a tower within a tower. Between the 
two was that gently graded stairway up which neither Napoleon 
nor Lord Byron really rode, but which was actually ascended 
on horseback by Count Wimpfen under the Austrians. While 
retaining the easy gradient of ascent, various internal changes 
of structure were effected with a view to the greater strength 
of the edifice. Moreover, whereas two out of five steps at the 
base of the old Campanile had been buried, it was decided 
that in the new all five should be visible. 

Luca Beltrami, after having traced the outlines of the 
reconstruction, resigned his post. The Commune and the 
Government then nominated a committee, consisting of the 
Director of the Ufficio Regionale, the Architect of the Basilica, 
the Engineer of the Casa Reale, the Chief Engineer of the 
Municipio, and representatives of the College of Engineers and 
Architects. The King, through the Minister of Public In- 
struction, signified his intention of helping the work of recon- 
struction. The late Queen Mother,—whose telegram of con- 
dolence had been one of the first to reach the Mayor after the 
disaster,—gave 20,000 lire (£800). Public subscription-lists 
were opened not only in Italy, but in foreign countries. Ameri- 
cans were generous. Our Royal Academicians, under the 
presidency of Poynter, subscribed £160. 


On St. Mark’s Day, April 25, 1903, the foundation-stone 


1 The experiments were made by the Societa Ferroviaria of Ancona and 
the Istituto Tecnico of Milan. The Roman bricks offered a resistance of 
500 to 763 kilograms ; the new bricks only 272. 
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was laid. At twelve o’clock the midday cannon sounded for 
the first time since the disaster. Crowds filled the Piazza. 
The battleship and the destroyers in the Bacino flew their 
flags ‘di gran gala.’ At three o’clock the Duke of Turin, 
representing the King, issued from the Caryatid door of the 
Royal Palace and passed between a double line of sailors to 
_ the enclosure round the new foundation, where Nasi, Minister 
of Public Instruction, the Mayor, and other authorities and 
notabilities awaited him. On the brass trowel handed to the 
Prince by the Patriarch was inscribed not only the date but 
a motto: Post fata resurgam. The Royal March was played. 
the Prince shook Beltrami by the hand. The Patriarch spoke: 
‘Sorga benedetto il campanile di San Marco, e s’affretti coi 
desiderii quel giorno in cui echeggera il nuovo suono delle 
campane, annunziando alle vere glorie di Venezia’ (May the 
Campanile rise blessed, and may our desires hasten that day 
in which the sound of the bells, announcing the glories of Venice, 
shall echo afresh). 

The patriotic Patriarch, Giuseppe Sarti, did not hear that 
desired peal. There is pathos in the remembrance that the 
following August, 1903, he left Venice for that Conclave in 
Rome from which he never returned. As Pope Pius X, he 
spoke wistfully to compatriots, to whom he gave audience, of 
the progress of the Campanile’s rebuilding and the date of 
reinauguration. The new bells were the gift to his beloved 
city of the ‘ Prisoner of the Vatican.’ They were composed of 
the old bronze recast in a furnace on the island of St. Elena. 


The rebuilding of the Campanile went on in all weathers, 
by night and by day, a pent-house of wood, raised by levers 
as the tower rose, sheltering the masons. Venice was fever- 
ishly impatient for its resurrection. The city without it 
seemed like a headless body or a mastless ship.1_ The foreigner, 
however, found certain compensations in the aspect of the 
Piazza sans its giant sentinel—though its absence was always 
felt painfully in an approach to Venice by water. It must be 
remembered that the bell-tower was originally the termination 
of a line of buildings, the one immediately abutting on it being 
the hospice built by Doge Pietro Orseolo. Seventy years 
later, Gentile Bellini showed it thus in his picture of a Pro- 
cession crossing the Piazza. The hospice, with the other old 
houses on this south side of the Piazza, was pulled down, and 
the new line of buildings—Scamozzi’s Procuratie Nuove— 

was drawn further towards the Bacino, widening the Piazza 


1‘ Venezia senza il suo campanile sembra decapitata, sembra un nave 
cui sia stata tolta l’antenna maestra’ (Molmenti’s speech in the Camera dei 
Deputati, Dec. 8, 1902). 
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by some sixty feet. The narrower oblong disclosed St. 
Mark’s in better perspective, and the Campanile soared above 
it, dominant but not intrusive. Isolated, it seems a derelict 
sentinel, and St. Mark’s, already dwarfed by the imposing 
Procuratie and by successive raisings of the pavement of the 
square, appears to crouch, awestruck, beneath its condescend- 
ing gaze. The Basilica certainly gained dignity by its absence 
—such, at least, is the opinion of many foreigners who saw 
the Piazza with, without, and again with the Campanile. 

It was our ears rather than our eyes which suffered a 
continually felt void during the decade 1902 to 1912; and 
through the aural senses came pre-eminently the allegria, fill- 
ing all hearts, on the radiant St. Mark’s Day of the latter year. 

The Marangon spoke first in sonorous tones ; then another 
bell lifted its voice ; then another. Presently, they were all 
giving tongue, tumbling their sounds one over the other, 
crashing out the peals with which they had saluted the 
triumphs of the old Republic. And belfry after belfry took 
up their music, and tossed over the waters the joyful news of 
the Giant’s resurrection. A wild whir of wings followed the 
first sounds from the belfry. Generations of pigeons, reared 
during the silence, rose in terror at the brazen clamour. e 

The events of that glad St. Mark’s Day have been so well 
portrayed by an important eyewitness that I venture to 
present them in his words rather than in my own. 


‘The dedication was one of the most impressively beautiful cere- 
monies I have ever witnessed,’ wrote Sir James Rennell Rodd. ‘The 
Loggia of the Ducal Palace was filled with thousands of children in 
white, and as the Duke of Genoa, who represented the King, landed 
at the Piazza, their young voices rose in chorus, intoning the cantata 
of the Campanile to the music of Benedetto Marcello’s setting of the 
32nd Psalm. After a brief address from Count Grimani, the Syndic, 
and another from the Minister of Public Instruction, two thousand 
carrier pigeons were released from the high gallery of the tower to 
bear the announcement of its completion to every city of Italy. In 
an intense silence you heard the beating of their wings as they circled 
round the summit before dispersing on their several roads. Then 
from the central portal of the Basilica issued a magnificent procession 
of Bishops in resplendent vestments, who, together with Armenian 
and Albanian ecclesiastical dignitaries, preceded the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop to a platform in front of the church. On the conclusion of 
the consecration, the deep voice of the Marvangona bell, after ten years 
of silence, boomed from the tower top, resonant above the clangour 
of the lesser peals from all the churches, and the heart of every Venetian 
leapt to hear the once familiar tone again. Cannon fired a salute as 
the flag ran up to its olden place, and the voices of the children united 


in Mameli’s patriotic hymn as the procession streamed back into the 
cathedral. ... 


1 Social and Diplomatic Memories, by the Rt. Hon. Sir James Rennell 
Rodd, G.C.B., p. 155 (Edwin Arnold, 1925). 
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‘At a banquet in the evening I was invited to speak on behalf of 
the foreign representatives present. The choice was really appropriate, 
for the great tower had been associated for me with early memories 
of the spring of 1866, when the white-coated Austrian military band 
for the last time played in the Piazza. I had seen the débris piled like 
a huge pyramid just after it had subsided, and had watched over the 
structure rising again till it resumed its old dominance over the city 
of art and story, symbolizing the renewal of its youth and energy.’ 


The new Campanile is not only a symbol of the renewed 
youth and energy of modern Venice. The double tower of 
carefully selected bricks rising to the height of 49 metres, 
and surmounted by its belfry of Istrian stone, and its apex 
of cement sheathed with copper, is both stronger and lighter 
by 600 tons than the old one whose aspect it reproduces with 
such extraordinary fidelity. It is a monumental revelation 
of human will-power, of scientific research, of modern technical 
skill. 

The old Venetian quatrain declared that St. Mark’s Square 
had four wonders: the three standards, the four horses, the 
clock tower, and the two Moors who beat the hours. The 
quartet has become a quintet ; for a fifth wonder of the Piazza 
is the new Campanile. 


CHAPTER XXII 
VENICE IN THE GREAT WAR 


‘Non veni pacem mittere sed gladium.’ 
(St. MATT. x. 34.) 


‘ Per vincere dobbiamo saper resistere almeno un attimo pit: del nemico.’ 
(Gazzetta di Venezia, Jan. 2, 1917.) 


‘Now on the place of slaughter 
Are cots and sheepfolds seen, 

And rows of vines and fields of wheat 
And apple orchards green. 


The fisher baits his angle, 
The hunter twangs his bow ; 
Little they think on those strong limbs 
That moulder deep below.’ 
(MacauLay, Lays of Ancient Rome.) 


HE symbol of St. Mark is usually represented couchant 

and supporting a book inscribed with the traditional 

salutation of the angel, “Pax Tis1.’ He has, however, 
other presentations. He stands on the summit of the column 
in the Piazzetta, fierce, glaring, alert ; or he holds a drawn 
sword, with the motto, ‘CusTos vEL ULTor.’ Many a time 
and oft through the centuries the Venetian Lion has heard 
the stern announcement,‘ Non vent pacem mitteresed gladium’ ;? 
and he has uttered his deep roar of battle. Such an announce- 
ment came to him on the 24th of May 1915. The anxious 
nine months of neutrality were over—those months during 
which Salandra and General Cadorna, with the full approval 
of the King, had prepared the army for the eventuality of 
war: those months when Teutonic emissaries had been so 
active : those months when the question, whether and how 
Italy should ‘come in,’ was debated in every city, between 
Interventionists and Neutralists. Then Giolitti, for the un- 
doing of his policy and his prestige, had attempted to treat 
directly with the German Ambassador, Biilow; to ‘ discuss 
and pledge Italy behind the back of the King and Govern- 
ment’;% and, incidentally, behind the back of the third 


This Lion has been adopted as the Bookplate of the Marciana Library. 
*St. Matt. x. 34 (Vulgate). 
8 Scenes from Italy’s War, G. Trevelyan. 
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member of the Triple Alliance, Austria ; and the citizens of Italy 
had risen in indignation and precipitated the great decision. 

To give even an outline of Italy’s war would be to overstep 
the scope of this book. It must appear in this final chapter 
merely as one more crisis in the story of a single city ; and 
we must note certain singularities in its repercussions there 
—singularities due to geographical position and to com- 
paratively recent history. 

The passion exhibited by the citizens of Rome and Milan 
as they paced the streets deliberately in the May days of 1915, 
exclaiming, ‘ Morte a Giolitti!’ had indeed only a mild counter- 
part in Venice ; but, on the other hand, it was always more 
natural to her to regard Austria as an enemy than as an ally. 
The success of the Interventionists, as the war party called 
themselves, meant for her merely the resumption of an habitual 
attitude. 

The antagonism which was new in the sometime States of 
the Church, and which had always been comparatively mild 
in Tuscany, was in Venice a smouldering fire which a breath 
could blow into a flame. The moribund Francis Joseph was 
the “ young Emperor,’ whose troops had brought the Schwartz- 
gelb back to Venice after the siege of 1848-49, and who, 
worsted by Prussia, had been compelled to cede her to United 
Italy in 1866. He had been the inflictor, and remained the 
symbol, of her past slavery and suffering. Men of military 
age in 1915 had heard from the lips of their grandfathers of 
the heroism of Daniele Manin; their mothers had talked of 
days when they were not allowed to enter the Piazza, while 
the Austrian military band was playing ; their fathers retained 
a dislike for the cafés once frequented exclusively by Austrian 
officers. 


In his Scenes from Italy's War, described with the vigour 
of an eyewitness and the vision of an historian, Professor 
George Trevelyan has shown us a typical povero fante, a 
peasant taken from a peaceful Tuscan farm and set down to 
fight for long months upon a northern frontier. He is be- 
wildered, weary, homesick. He is never handled with 
brutality ; but between him and his superiors there exists 
none of that camaraderie of junior officers and ‘ Tommies’ which 
cheered the British trenches on the western front. He does 
not understand what he is fighting for. What information he 
has had about the war comes from his parroco (parish priest) 
and the leading village socialist, whose statements are equally 
uninspiring, but entirely conflicting. Austria is only a name 
to him, and he has no previous disagreeable associations with 
it. But the peasants of the Veneto were not like these povers 
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fanti from Campania, the Abruzzi, or the Apennines. In 
pre-war years the Austrian manceuvres taking place in the 
Ampezzo and adjacent valleys were always sufficient to stir 
the embers of undying hatred in the inhabitants of the Cadore 
—an impersonal hatred of a political system, which was not 
inconsistent with spontaneous kindness shown to individual 
soldiers. In the Trevisan and the Friuli there lingered 
memories of the Croats. General Haynau remained a per- 
sonification of cruelty far beyond the confines of Brescia. 
The Austrian force of 30,000 strong, which had sat down at 
Mestre for the bombardment of the lagoons, was not forgotten. 
In the city there were few of the maritime population,—from 
the owners of the picturesque wood-boats which moor at, and 
give their name to, the Zattere, to the captains and crews of 
the steamers plying between Venice and Trieste,—who had not 
at some time had a brush with the Austrian port authorities, 
or who did not cherish subconsciously the old conception of 
the Adriatic as a Venetian Mare clausum. When the war 
had begun there was scarcely a man, however illiterate, who 
did not share the sentiments of a certain vecchio, who was 
overheard asking a companion to read to him the placard 
which pleaded for contributions to the National Victory Loan. | 
‘Si domanda i nostri soldi,’ explained his friend, ‘e nu da 
il cinque per cento di pro.’ ‘ Benedetto,’ ejaculated the 
old man, ‘ma senza pro gho li daremo, perché bisogna che 
vincemo.”’ 2 

Again, Venice, more than any other Italian city, had 
suffered during the quarter century before 1915 from the 
peaceful penetration of German tourists. She had always 
been somewhat ruffled by their prepotenza,? and had resented 
the indecorous demonstrativeness of their newly-wedded ; 
but she had acquiesced in it all on account of the accruing 
financial advantages. But in that year of psychological 
revaluations, when materialistic considerations dwindled, and 
patriotic ideals resumed their true dimensions, she was touched 
on the raw by one of the most telling and frequently repeated 
sentences of D’Annunzio’s inimitable propaganda orations : 
‘We are not, and will not be a museum, a hostelry, a place of 
villeggiatura, a sky painted Prussian blue for international 

11 recollect the case of a young Austrian who had fallen out and missed 
his comrades and his way through sunstroke, and staggered to the house of 
a peasant on the Italian side of the ill-defined frontier. He was tenderly 
nursed there for days. The situation was eased by the fact that the patient 
fully concurred in the execrations his hosts accorded to his officers. 


*“ They ask our halfpence for the victory, and they offer us 5 per cent. 
interest.’ . . . ‘ Heavens, but we would give them without interest, for win 
we must!’ 

3 No English word is really the equivalent of the substantive prepotenza, 
or the adjective prepotente: ‘ swagger ’ and ‘ arrogant’ perhaps come nearest. 
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honeymoon couples, an agreeable market for buying and 
selling, fraud and barter.’ 

Then Venice was terribly near the seat of war. We English 
who in Kent and Sussex heard, in certain atmospheric con- 
ditions, the thunder of the Flanders guns, and said, and felt 
that ‘things were getting serious,’ can perhaps realize with 
an effort the state of tension which prevailed in Venice long 
before the dire alarm that followed Caporetto. Beneath the 
ordinary occupations of the day, and the beneficent dis- 
tractions of war-work, behind the reading of newspapers or 
the listening to the evening news announced in a bureau in 
the Piazza, lay always the appalling consciousness that the 
enemy was not far removed; that if he overcame those in- 
credible outposts upon the mountain pinnacles, or broke the 
line drawn across the rivers flowing into the lagoons, then 
the Schwartz-gelb might again float from the three masts in 
St. Mark’s Square. 

It was alarming to hear from the outset that the city was 
in a stato di guerra, What precisely was a stato di guerra? 
Every one asked the question, and even the newspapers did 
not answer it all at once. The knowledge came to Venice 
piecemeal, as she saw her littoral placed in a state of defence, 
as she watched the removal of her art treasures, as she found 
her boats and barges requisitioned by Government, as the 
Piazza filled with uniforms military and naval, as prohibi- 
tions and admonitions were dinned into her ears. Behind 
and above these new regulations there was a fact, terrific to 
a people whose civil code excluded the death-penalty, that 
they were amenable to martial law—a thing unknown even 
during the siege of 1848-49. 

Thick and fast came announcements as to the concealment 
of light. Gas and electricity were cut off:from the streets and 
permitted within doors only if every gleam were included by 
the solid wooden shutters, rightly called scuvt, which for- 
tunately are fixed in all windows in Venice—the one spot 
in Italy where the lath shutters, which we miscall ‘ Venetian,’ 
have never been in use! This regulation, rigidly enforced 
by punitive sanctions, proved a heavy trial on summer nights, 
when the scurt, half closed during the sunshine of the day, are 
usually opened wide to admit the cool air. The ‘trams’ of 
Venice—the vaporetti—plying on the Grand Canal, and that 
of the Giudecca, were allowed to run as usual, but with furnaces 
damped down so as not to show any flames through their 
funnels. No gondola or boat of any kind might show a 
lamp. Foot passengers might carry dark lanterns. 

Venice became the darkest spot in Europe ; London and 
Paris, in comparison with her, were ablaze with light. For 
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the first time in our lives we realized the night-life of old-time 
cities, and all its nefarious possibilities : facilities for assigna- 
tions and assassinations ; for the practical joking of turbulent 
young nobles; for the gatherings of Patrician conspirators, 
or the introduction of bravoes into ambassadors’ houses. We 
saw why Paolo Sarpi needed protection on winter evenings 
as he walked back to the Servite monastery from the Ducal 
Palace, and understood the conditions under which the friends 
of Daniele Manin assembled in his apartment in Campo ~ 
S. Paternian. Yet, strange to say, no documents lead us to 
suppose that many inhabitants of unlit, old-world Venice 
walked off the fondamente into the canals ; whereas the powers — 
brought into being by the Great War, which we in England 
called by the mystic name of Dora, caused more deaths by 
drowning in Venice than ever could have been laid, in any ~ 
three-year period of its rule, to the account of the much 
maligned Council of Ten.1 Undoubtedly, there was a total — 
absence of the street flares and torch-bearers, which, prior to — 
the comparatively recent introduction of gas, assisted the 
gropings of night-wanderers in Venice ; but undoubtedly also 
generations brought up under a superabundance of light have 
lost a sense of direction and much of the optical acuteness — 
possessed by their forbears. If, however, the eyesight of | 
Goldoni’s compatriots had deteriorated, the good humour 
which he noted in them, and shared with them, was unchanged. © 
They genially pointed out that young lovers had no objection 
to the obscurity of the Campi; and progressing @ tatons along 
the narrow Calli, they would facetiously raise the gondoliers’ 
cry, Scia ohé, and be answered out of the blackness by a 
Premt eh. And how fine was the great open space of the 
Piazza, lit only by the full moon! How alluring was Florian’s 
never-closed café when its little tables were illuminated only — 
by the twinkling flames of candles! The city in the misty 
moonlight became a delicious phantasmagoria, a_ settecento 
dream, indescribable save by a fantasia of Debussy. 
But again and again 


‘The night’s black was burst through by a blaze ’— 


a blaze which revealed the meaning and necessity of the 
blackness. The first time Venice saw Austrian aeroplanes 
above her was in the dawn. They came out of the golden haze 
in which the sky merges with the sea ; and sea and sky were 
rent with the first signals of alarm. But their second visit 
was on the night of May 26, when they dropped fourteen 
bombs upon the Arsenal without doing much damage. On 


* Over two hundred persons were drowned during the war years ; many 
more fell into the canals and were rescued. 
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June 8 the Ducal Palace was struck; but again the injury 
was slight. After that their incursions multiplied steadily. 
The sea and the lagoons, which had hitherto served the city 
as ‘a rampart and a wall,’ now increased her peril ; they were 
great light-reflecting spaces, revealing her position, in which 
no watch-tower could be erected, and which deadened and 
confused the sounds of the enemy’s approach. During long 
years of peace, Venice had fortified many of her isles: in the 
nine months of neutrality she had been quietly busy. But 
aerial attack and defence were novelties in warfare; and 
those combatants were most successful who profited most 
quickly from each fresh experiment. Venice showed herself 
adaptive and resourceful. She encircled herself with a net- 
work of subaqueous telephonic detonators: she continually 
improved her anti-aircraft batteries : she stationed watchmen 
—sailors whose ears and eyes were trained by practice to 
acuteness—upon her towers and her altane.+ 

A glimpse of one of these altane during a night air-raid is 
so vividly and poetically portrayed by M. Henri Regnier in 
the Revue des deux Mondes of November 1927, that [I feel I 
am doing my readers a kindness by simply transcribing the 
passage without comments of my own. M. Regnier ascends 
to the altana of the Palazzo Dario—whose beautiful Lombardic 
front gives on the Grand Canal between the traghetto of 
S. Gregorio and the Rio della Toresella—and finds to his 
surprise that its solitude has already been invaded : 

‘Je vois un homme accoudé a la rampe de bois. Il m’apparait 
de dos. Immobile, il a la téte levée vers le ciel. Que regard-t-il donc 
ainsi avec tant d’attention ? Le ciel est pur. Pas un nuage. Le 
déme voisin de la Salute y gonfle sa rondeur argentée, et les volutes 
de marbre qui le soutiennent ont la blancheur du sel marin. Qu’epie- 
t-il donc, ce veilleur taciturne ? Qu’attend-il ainsi du haut de cette 
altana ? 

‘Soudain, Vhomme a fait un geste. Est-ce un signal, un appel ? 
Est-ce ce geste qui a dechiré le silence ot s’enveloppe la ville endormie 
en son suaire lumineux, est-ce lui qui a dechainé l’orage de bruit qui 
tout A coup s’amasse sur son transparent repos lunaire ? Ce gronde- 
ment rauque et lontain qui remplit l’air, est-ce le rugissement de bronze 
du lion de Saint-Marc ? Sa gorge fabuleuse avertit-elle de quelque 
danger Venise guerriére, Venise menacée qui se herisse d’une criniére de 
fusées, qui bourdonne de voix tonnantes, les unes graves, profondes, 
les autres aigres, aigués ? A l’horizon se croisent les lignes de feu. 
Venise en sursaut s’exalt d’une sorte de féte terrible. Le formidable 
concert s’organise. Du rivage du Lido, des iles, de tous les points 
de la Lagune, le tir de barrage éclate contre l’invisible ennemi qui 
s’approche, et qui réde, ailé et sinistre, autour de la magnifique proie 
qu'il convoite de dominer de son vol nefaste. Venu de loin, il a profité 
de la nuit de lune, de méme qu ’il choisit aussi les nuits obscures, pour 
tenter son ceuvre barbare, malgré les projecteurs qui, de leurs longs 


1 Wooden platforms on the house roofs, used in peace-time chiefly for 
drying washed clothes, 
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pinceaux de lumiére, le recherchent a travers l’espace. Qu’une chance 
heureuse le favorise, et un instant lui suffit pour accomplir son furtif 
et mortel exploit. Qu’un doigt pousse un déclic et la lourde bombe, 
sur le but touché, dispersera ses éclats meurtriers. Un instant, et 
Vatroce, V’aveugle torpille aura detruit quelque antique, quelque 
inestimable merveille, brisé quelque statue, emietté quelque sculpture, 
produit son stupide ravage. Il y aura des murs ecroulés, des pierres 
fracassées, des vofites percées, des platras et des debris. Il y aura 
du sang dans l’eau de quelque rio, sur les dalles de quelque campo. 
Il y aura des blessés et des morts. Et le messager de ruine et de deuil 
repartira dans le ciel sombre ou clair et regagnera son aire pour y 
annoncer sa criminelle reussite. Tant pis. N’est-ce pas la guerre ? 
Pourquoi le grand port adriatique echapperait-il au sort commun ?’ 


Venice certainly did not escape that ‘common fate’ ; 
though, considering her uncommon fragility and the number 
of her enemy’s air visitations, the total of her injuries was 
surprisingly small. 


For this she had to thank, first of all, her canals—in which | 


the major part of the Austrian bombs were submerged ; 
secondly, the continually growing effectiveness of her defensive 
batteries and the activity of her air service; thirdly, the 
wonderful measures taken for the protection of her architecture 
and her art treasures. 


Forewarned by the fate of Ypres, Arras, and Rheims, the 


monuments of northern Italy were forearmed to the teeth 
even before war was declared; and their defensive mail was 
continually elaborated as fresh necessity for it was revealed. 
The preservation of Italy’s patrimony of art treasures all 
along the northern frontier, down the Adriatic coast, and 
even in spots of central security such as Bologna, Florence, 


and Rome, was a_ colossal undertaking, initiated and 


directed with magnificent energy by Corrado Ricci, whose 
pre-war work in the administration of the Belle Arti had 
already secured him a very honourable mention in future 
histories of Italian art. Under his direction during the war 
laboured Ugo Ojetti, at that time Captain in the 3oth 
Engineers. 

In the days before Italy ‘ came in,’ Corrado Ricci journeyed 
from Rome to Venice. His wife, a lady of culture and ability, 
whose writings on old lace are well known, accompanied him 
in order to ease his task by giving the journey a less positively 
official aspect.1 The task he had set himself was Herculean 
—nothing less than the removal of hundreds of pictures from 
the danger zone, in the teeth of ‘a thousand difficulties, moral 
and material,’ and especially of the ‘tenacious resistance 
opposed to the beneficent work of salvage.’ The inspector 


1 She went in the same spirit as that which, in the post-war socialistic 
period, moved the wives of officers in uniform to accompany to public resorts, 
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cafés, etc., their husbands, who would otherwise have been exposed to insults. 
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of the Venetian Academy, Count Giuseppe Soranzo, and other 
local authorities, once convinced of the absolute necessity of 
removing the priceless pictures under their care from a city 
which has no underground cellars, vaults, or tunnels, as well 
as of the fact that the transport could be accomplished with 
safety, co-operated heartily with Ricci’s plans. Under their 
superintendence worked bands of expert packers who had 
gained experience in the International Exhibitions held in 
Venice, or in the employ of dealers in antiques. Some of these 
dealers gave valuable advice, and unexpected help came from 
traditions, confirmed by the documentary knowledge of 
scholars, concerning the ways in which the Venetian Old 
Masters—notably Titian—transported their immense canvases 
to foreign courts. From similar sources, too, came the in- 
formation that certain large pictures were really on two or 
three separate canvases, among them the ‘ Last Supper’ of 
Paolo Veronese. 

The smaller pictures, such as the Madonnas of Bellini, 
were packed in flat cases. The enormous canvases—e.g. 
Titian’s ‘ Presentation ’ and Carpaccio’s ‘ St. Ursula’ cycle— 
were carefully folded round rollers and placed in cylinders 
60 to 80 centimetres in diameter, to which were attached low 
wooden easel-stands, so that the cylinders should not touch 


the ground. 


The State railways furnished gratuitously immense trans- 
port wagons, which were brought on pontoons to the viva 
outside the Accademia. Into these were packed with the 
utmost care both cases and rollers. All the work was done 
between I a.m. and dawn, so as to avoid alarming and irritating 
the population; and the custod: of the Gallery allowed no 
hands but their own to touch the precious freight. The 
wagons received the treatment—escorts, railway precedence, 
and the like—accorded to bullion or other State treasure. 
They reached Fiorence (though at the time their destination 
was kept secret) swiftly and safely ; were carefully unladed 
under the eye of Dr. Giovanni Poggi and his assistants, and 
were deposited in the ex-convent of S. Salvi. Later refugees 
were accommodated in the crypt of S. Lorenzo, the Bargello, 
and the Riccardi Palace. The latest, ie. the ecclesiastical, 
treasures, crosses, chalices, vestments, and the like, hastily 
cleared from the churches of the city and province after 
Caporetto, were received by the Archbishop of Florence. 

About “forty chefs-d’ euvre were also at this time (March- 
April 1915) removed from the churches ;* and for special 


1 All the Titians, most of the Tintorettos and Paolo Veroneses, the Tiepolo 
from the Gesuati ; the Bellini and the Sebastiano del Piombo from S. Giovanni 
Crisostomo ; the Cima and the Lotto from the Carmine. 
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pictures special methods were invented. For the Giovanni 
Bellini of S. Zaccaria 1 a colossal semi-cylindrical roller was 
constructed. Veils of thin material were strained and fixed 
tightly over the great ceiling pictures of the Ducal Palace 
while they were in situ, in order to prevent any paint being 
loosened during their descent. It occasioned acute anxiety, 
but was safely accomplished.? Titian’s famous ‘ Assumption,’ 
on a single tavola, seemed unamenable to any methods of re- 
moval. When carefully encased, it had assumed dimensions 
surpassing the capacity of any wagon or the height of any 
Italian railway tunnel. It was left, with some additional pro- 
tection, on the ground floor of the Accademia, till February 6, 
1917. The military authorities then ordered its departure, 
and entrusted its transport to the command of the Engineers 
of the Lagoon Battalion (Battaglione Lagunare del go Genito). 
The edifice—one cannot give it a lesser name—was borne to 
the Zattere Fondamenta, and was there hoisted on to a burchio 
—one of the heavy barges usually propelled by two men, 
with oars andasmallsail. The burchio, attended by a military 
escort, and followed by barges filled with bags of sand and 
Murano ash, took the old-time route across the lagoons to the © 
Po and the Adriatic—the route which had been traced by the 
Bucentaurs of the Este and the Gonzaga, and by the less 
sumptuous boats of thousands of pre-railway travellers. The 
exigencies of the war had revived the use of these long neglected 
waterways, which were found especially convenient for heavy 
transport from the Paduan district to the Isonzo. 

The people from the villages near the river-banks flocked 
to see the progress of the curious convoy. They knelt and 
crossed themselves, and prayed that the Blessed Virgin in 
heaven would grant protection and a speedy return to her 
glorious counterfeit. The ‘Assumption’ left Venice on 
February 12; it reached Cremona safely five days later, 
without let or hindrance of any kind. A ground-floor window 
of the Museo Ala-~Ponzoni had been cut down, and all was in 
readiness for the entrance of the honoured refugee. It was 
then walled up with the sandbags convoyed with it, and the 
room was closed and fortified.® 


The salvage of old glass was foreseen by Corrado Ricci 
to be even more important than the removal of pictures. The 
latter would escape unless struck by a bomb or by the fall of 
surrounding masonry ; the former would be shivered by the 


1 “Madonna and Child,’ with four saints and playing angel, 2nd Altar. 

2“ Cid si deve alla bravura e diligenza del personale di custodia che lavord 
infaticabilmente’ (Bolletino d’ Arte, Fasc. viii.—xii. Anno xi.). 

* A fine series of photographs, taken by Tenente Bisacco, form a record 
of the various phases and incidents of the journey. 
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percussion of an explosion at a considerable distance. Pro- 
tection from this peril was impossible, so the celebrated glass 
attributed to Vivarini was taken from the windows of SS. 
Giovanni e Paolo, in spite of the protests of the Dominican 
Fathers. When, later, the church was struck and the rest of 
the glass thereby reduced to fragments, they were thankful 
for the forcible salvage. Similar opposition was offered by 
the Consiglio della Confraternita di S. Rocco, which declared 
that no one should deprive them of the great Tintorettos. 
In dealing with ecclesiastical and other corporations a juridical 
basis was happily found in a Law of 1909, which made it possible 
for the Ministry of Public Instruction, in conjunction with the 
Superintendents of National Monuments, im cases of necessity, 
to take charge of objects of art which were ecclesiastical 
property, and preserve them in public institutions. The 
present crisis was judged to be a ‘case of necessity.’ 

On April 25 an order (prescrizione tassativa) came from 
Government to suspend the work of preservation in the pro- 
vince, to leave everything im posto, and take only ordinary 
measures of precaution and defence. War was not yet de- 
clared ; the people were not to be alarmed and irritated. In 
spite of the fact that in 1849 the Austrian bombardment had 
injured eleven churches and fourteen palaces (they were subse- 
quently paternally repaired by the Emperor Francis Joseph 
at Venetian expense), no one believed that unfortified cities 
would really be shelled and pillaged; and no one had as 
yet experienced the destruction wrought by war in the air. 
Fortunately, owing to Corrado Ricci’s foresight and Ugo 
Ojetti’s energy and dispatch, most of the chefs-d’euvre of 
Venetian art were already removed and in safety before the 
counter-order was received. 


The protective measures took two principal forms :—admir- 
able arrangements for extinguishing fires, and the elaborate 
encasing of fragile architecture. All work was carried out at 
Government expense, by soldiers and sailors, but with help 
and advice from Venetian engineers; and, in the case of St. 
Mark’s, with the co-operation of the Fabbriceria (Office of 
Works). 

The piping of the Basilica was systematized, and a fireman’s 
boat placed at its disposition. From this boat two strong 
columns of water could be played over the roof and cupolas. 
In 1916, in case the firemen should be called away to another 
part of the city, St. Mark’s was supplied with its own hydrants 
and hoses, connected with the acquedotto—the city water- 
supply brought from the mountains by pipes under the lagoon. 
Similar installations were made in the Frari, 
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Every floor of the Ducal Palace was at once furnished with 
extinguishing grenades and with heaps of sand and shovels, 
and later with hydraulic pumps connecting with the Rio canal. 
The section of the Vigili (police), which had long been stationed 
in the palace, were reinforced by military engineers; and 
throughout the war two architects always slept on the 
spot. 

3 Later in the war-years every householder was required to 
keep baths and other vessels ready filled with water, and to 
examine his roof and altana as soon as the cessation of a raid 
was signalled. 

A revival of the old-time custom of stationing watchmen 
on the Campanile to look out for fires was planned. But when 
the Boche justified the destruction of Rheims Cathedral by 
asserting that its tower served as a place of observation, it 
was decreed that the Campanile should play no part whatever 
in the Great War. 

The defensive armouring of Venetian architecture was 
constantly extended and improved, as need and experience 
increased. It became a veritable science, comparable to 
the art of camouflage in other lands. And its results were | 
temporary monuments of human intelligence, ingenuity, and 
energy. 

The facade, roofs, mosaics, and treasures of St. Mark’s 
were the objects of chief anxiety and of the earliest attention. 
A bomb-proof shelter was erected over the Treasury; the 
four precious columns of the Ciborium, the table of the High 
Altar—beneath which rest the remains of the Evangelist— 
the Altar of the Cross, and the figures of the Apostles on the 
screen, were protected in various way—by sandbags and 
cement, dried seaweed and canvas wrappings. The merits 
of alga marina, an extremely light, resilient, and incombustible 
material, were more and more recognized as time went on. 
Seaweed had always been employed in Venice in place of saw- 
dust by packers of Murano glass and fragile antiques. It 
was now used, not only to sheathe small statues, beneath a 
swathing of canvas, but to stuff mattresses which were sus- — 
pended two or three inches in front of larger objects—such 
as the statues in the cortile of the Ducal Palace—inside 
the screens and ramparts and bastions of sandbags. There 
came a time when the whole of the interior of the Basilica 
bristled with these defences, and when SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
S. Francesco della Vigna, S. Maria dei Miracoli, S. Zaccaria, 
S. Giobbe, the Frari, 5S. Giovanni in Bragora, the Cathedral 


1 This did not prevent an Austrian aviator from declaring to an inter- 


viewer of the Fremdenblatt that he had been chased by machine-guns placed 
on its summit, 
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of Torcello, and the two Murano churches, displayed similar 
curious and ingenious defences. Religious offices were sus- 
pended save at altars, or within buildings, of no artistic 
significance. 

The initial step in the external protection of St. Mark’s 
was the removal of the four horses from the fagade. Not only 
was the preservation of these bronzes, famous and unique from 
an historical, an archaeological, and an aesthetic point of view, 
in itself of prime importance, but the whole facade, in the 
event of a bomb striking the roof, would be imperilled by the 
presence of heavy detached objects upon the old and brittle 
gallery. They were lowered with ropes, by hand, and con- 
veyed to the ground floor of the Ducal Palace, where they 
were built round with a double structure of sandbags. The 
work was accomplished in a single day under the superin- 
tendence of Corrado Ricci, who would fain have transported 
the horses immediately to secure stables; but the Venetians 
could not, at that date, bring themselves to part with their 
“Quattro Cavai.’ A little later they were anxious to speed 
their departure. 

Canvas was then stretched over the three mosaic lunettes 
of the facade, both to prevent the loosening of any part of 
them through percussion, and to obscure their gleam of gold. 
Every light-reflecting bit of gilding on the exterior crosses 
and pinnacles was similarly extinguished. 

Adequate protection for those frothy pinnacles and glitter- 
ing, airy cupolas could only have been furnished by a sky- 
scraper structure roofed with wire netting appropriately 
covered ; but the Rialtine mudbanks did not offer a subsoil 
of sufficient resistance for the necessary uprights. All that 
could be done was to strengthen the roof between the cupolas 
with concrete, and apply everywhere a wash of a solution of 
silicate of soda. Later a preparation less apt to deteriorate 
when exposed to the air, and equally uninflammable, was 
furnished by the University Laboratory of Padua, and freely 
used. 

After September 4, 1916, when an incendiary bomb fell 
about seven feet from the central door, the entire facade of 
St. Mark’s disappeared behind a barrier of sandbags—a double 
row below, a single row above. These were again armoured 
with boards covered with asbestos and cement. The defence 
was continued round the south side to protect the baptistery, 
and from it jutted a cement wall to include the quaint 


porphyry statues near the Porta della Carta. In 1917 the 


two adjacent pillars brought from Acre in the early thirteenth 
century, and the tomb of Daniele Manin on the north side of 
St. Mark’s, were protected, while similar defences rose round 
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the Porta della Carta, the Loggetta of Sansovino, and the 
_ entrance to the old Zecca.* 


The unique design of the Ducal Palace, with its reversal of 
architectural laws and customs, rendered it peculiarly sen- 
sitive to the perils of the new warfare. The first proposition 
made for its defence in 1915 by the superintendents of National 
Monuments in Venice, was that it should be converted into a 
hospital and marked with a Red Cross flag. Happily both the 
General of the Piazza (Major-General De Vito Francese) and 
Ugo Ojetti were entirely sceptical—given the characteristics of 
aerial warfare and of the foe—as to the efficacy of this easy 
method of protection. They pushed on the work of interior 
denudation and exterior strengthening ; and when, on the 
day after war was declared, Austrian ships before the un- 
fortified town of Ancona deliberately launched bombs at the 
Cathedral of S. Ciriaco, the rightness of their decision was 
brought home to the people of Venice. 

As soon as the pictures had been removed from the palace, 
in March and April, attention was concentrated on the frail 
colonnades of the exterior which, shaken or displaced, would 
cause a collapse of the entire building. It was a difficult and 
much-debated question, with what material they should be 
filled in. Gesso (plaster) swells, and might, in time, lift the 
arches ; mortar tends to shrink, and would therefore miss its 
purpose. Cement has the defects of its solidity ; it would be 
difficult to demolish, and if struck, the block would shake and 
wrench the adjacent arch and columns. Ultimately cement 
was chosen; but its defects were obviated by using it in 
separate blocks, between which were left vertical and horizontal 
interstices, filled with a mortar containing much sand. Elastic 
and easily removable walls were thus produced, the material 
of which could be put subsequently to other uses. The upper 
Loggia was strengthened by wooden supports, coated with the 


non-inflammable mixture made from the formula of a Paduan 
professor. 


Strange and unforgettable was the aspect of the Queen of 
the Adriatic as she appeared mailed cap-d-pie in her ugly but 
serviceable armour. Thanks to it, the only irreparable injury 
she sustained from innumerable air attacks was the destruction 
of the yards of sumptuous colour spread by Tiepolo over the 
vaulting of the Church of the Scalzi. The fresco had been 
painted on a fragile layer of intonaco (plaster) attached to 
imitation vaulting, which had been constructed with the light 
shingling called by the Venetians cantinelli. On October 24, 


* Now the Marciana Library. 
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1915, a bomb burst upon the roof—consisting of a single layer 
of tiles—and the interior plaster was scaled off and pulverized. 

The cupola and roofing of Sta. Maria Formosa, struck in 
August I9I5 as a revenge for the taking of Gorizia; the 
cupolas of S. Pietro in Castello ; the campanile of S. Francesco 
della Vigna, struck the previous June; as well as slight 
injuries to Palazzo Foscari and other palaces, have all been 
satisfactorily repaired. 

Many deaths were occasioned in the district of Castello 
when S. Pietro was struck by aviators who doubtless intended 
the destruction of the Arsenal. No lives were lost when 
Palazzo da Mula was struck, owing to the refuge given by 
bomb-proof shelters. From these shelters the scared refugees 
emerged into a yellow sulphureous atmosphere : it was their 
first introduction to the use of chlorine gas. 

Lives were, at first, lost through useless curiosity. The 
chase of the invader by anti-aircraft guns was a novel and 
exciting spectacle. Later it was ordered that at the syrens’ 
signal every one in the streets should instantly seek Cover. 
Those who ignored the regulation were first warned, and, on 
a repetition of the offence, arrested. 

Not only did the efficiency of the Venetian anti-air-raid 
batteries steadily increase, but daring flights of observation 
were continually made, and still more daring reprisals were 
perpetrated on the enemy’s aerial and naval bases. Fore- 
most among the airmen who scoured the heavens between the 
Lido, Pola, and Trieste was Giuseppe Miraglia, who at length 
lost his life in the lagoons. His exploits and death have been 
celebrated by his friend D’Annunzio, whose own name will 
long be remembered in connexion with the defence of the head 
of the Adriatic. 

The Great War, which everywhere revealed new facets of 
human character and compelled revisions of imperfect human 
judgments, brought us a new presentment of Italy’s great 
poet. Which of us who, years before, had seen him produce 
his play, La Nave, at the Fenice (the Phoenix) could have 
foreseen that, like that fabulous Arabian bird, he would in 
I9gI5 renew his youth, and from the ashes of voluptuousness 
rise into the blue, the inspirer of Italian air-war, the Paladin 
of this last crisis in Venetian history ? Henceforth Casetta 
Rossa on the Grand Canal will always be associated with his 
name, and with his war-book Notturno. During the two 
decades prior to 1915 this unique and charming little house 
opposite Palazzo Dario, had been the abode of Prince 
Hohenlohe, who was well known and liked in the city of his 
adoption. When forced to leave Venice in May 1915, he 
retired to the neutral territory of Lugano, and ceded the red 
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house with its seductive little garden to the poet-airman. 
Thither D’Annunzio ‘crept on broken wing’ after the crash 
which killed his companion pilot, and left him one of the 
ciechi di guerra (the war-blind). There he lay in semi-darkness 
for nine long weeks in the May and June of 1916, till, largely 
as a result of his resolute immobility, the sight of one eye 
was given back to him. Lying flat on his back, with bandaged 
forehead, he contrived, by means of a board sloped on his 
knees, a pencil, and narrow cards of a uniform size, to exercise 
that méter to which all his previous life had been devoted. 
Upon these cards he scrawled the half-delirious fancies of 
insomnia, the memories, sweet and sordid, rapturous and 
terrific, which seemed to materialize before his scorching, 
sightless pupils. Thick and brilliant they came, as sparks 
from a ‘ smithy of dreams’ which ‘ my will could not control 
or correct.’ Sometimes the ‘inward eye’ was ‘the bliss of 
solitude,’ sometimes a torment of Inferno. But the possibility 
of externalizing the tumultuous images and sensations, as 
well, surely, as the solace of exercising his habitual artistry 
in the combination of words, was for him ‘an attempt at 
salvation.’ By the time that the patient was allowed to 
resume an upright posture, and could dress and breathe the 
air and the sweet scents of the little garden, ten thousand 
pencilled cards lay upon his table. By September he was 
back at St. Andrea, (the sixteenth-century fort upon the Lido, 
built from the designs of Sammichele, from which the last 
cannon shots of the Republic had been fired at Laugier’s 
intruding cruiser), which by 1916 had become the Venetian 
air-base. From thence D’Annunzio, with a bandage over the 
sightless eye and a monocle in the other, again rose into the 
blue. It was a great experiment, and a great act of courage. 
He describes the rapture with which he found he could still 
take observations. At the height of 2000 metres he saw; 
at 3000 metres, at 3200, at 3400 eye and brain were still clear. 
‘The pilot turned every now and then, and made a sign. 
With signs I gave him the results of my observations.’ They 
turned, descended ; they were back at St. Andrea, they were 
in the midst of an enthusiastic welcome. ‘I was born again,’ 
he says. ‘ The date of my rebirth is 13th September 1916.’ 
The ten thousand cards were subsequently deciphered 
and transcribed by the poet’s daughter ; after an interval of 
hesitation he decided to send the MS. to his publisher. Whether 


1*Ho gli occhi bendati. Sto supino nel letto, col torso immobile, col 
Capo riverso un po’ pil basso dei piedi. Sollevo leggermente le ginocchia 
per dare inclinazione alla tavoletta che v’é posata. Scrivo sopra una stretta 
lista di carta che contiene una riga. Ho tra le dita un lapis scorrevole. . . . 
Sento con l’ultimo falange del mignolo destro l’orlo di sotto, e me ne servo 
come d’una guida per conservare la dirittura ’ (Notturno). 
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his decision was wise or unwise, or whether a via media might 
not have been found between a total destruction and a total 
publication of these outpourings of a travailing soul, must 
remain a moot point. Certain it is that Nottwrno is a very 
long and a very intimate book—and that it is unlike anything 
we have met in the previous literature of Venice. Its author 
is from another province of United Italy, and of another race, 
and his speech betrays him—that extraordinarily facile speech 
and exuberant self-expression, that rhapsodical eloquence, 
which is essentially un-Venetian. There is not an utterance 
of Daniele Manin which cannot be read side by side with 
passages from the old Venetian diarists and chroniclers ; and 
which, thus read, does not seem their natural historical develop- 
ment. There is not a page of Notturno which does not show 
the impassable spiritual gulf between the self-conscious, ultra~- 
sensitive modern, and the old Venetian men of action. Carlo 
Zen—who in character was nearer to D’Annunzio than the 
rest—Enrico Dandolo, likewise a blinded warrior, Francesco 
Morosini, and the group of admirals of the War of Candia, 
all gave themselves for their country, and never thought, 
still less spoke of it as sacrifice. The Dominante always 
demanded of her servants the entire suppression of the Ego ; 
and they had been content to merge their lives in hers. While 
doing homage to the poet-airman, we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to regret that in this, our last crisis of Venetian history, 
the lime-lit prominence of a ‘ Forestiere’’ should obscure for the 
world’s eye a background of faithful, often unrecognized service, 
and a collective force of cheerful endurance and endeavour. 


The daily war-time life of Venice exhibited many of the 
phenomena with which we were familiar in England, though, 
of course, with certain national and necessary variations. 
There were street collections for soldiers’ children, Red Cross 
auctions, requests for newspapers by the committee Pro 
Marinai (in aid of sailors). There were economic kitchens 
serving vegetable-soups, fish, and sometimes stews ; a publica- 
tion of vegetarian recipes ; a competition with prizes for the 
best ‘ war-loaf’; a distribution of milk for infants and of 
meat for invalids. There were donations of socks for soldiers 
and of books for the wounded. There were arrangements 
for the reception of refugees. There were bread restrictions, 
and limitations on the sale of sweets and cakes. More 
characteristically local were the efforts made to help destitute 
gondoliers, whose highly specialized labour was now at a 
discount. Many of their wives, as well as those of men absent 
on service, found employment in the Women’s Workroom 
opened in the Fenice. The Citizens’ Committee had procured 
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war-orders from the Government for soldiers’ clothing, iron- 
work, shell-cases, and barrows; these were distributed, with 
the materials, to private homes and small workshops. The 
sense of mutual aid and patriotic fellowship was as strong as 
it had been in 1848, and far more skilfully organized. 

In February 1917, Luigi Rava addressed a large and 
fashionable audience’in the Sala Petrarca of the Marciana on 
the necessity of strict economy ; he protested that cosmetics 
and perfumes might be dispensed with, and suggested—how 
needless would be the recommendation to-day !—that scantier 
skirts might be worn. Patriotism was inculcated indirectly 
by the Universita Popolare (University Extension Centre, 
as we should say), which gave a course of lectures on the 
history and geography of Dalmatia ; while the Ateneo Veneto 
inaugurated the year 1917 by a lecture on the life and work 
of Manin’s friend Tommaseo. The previous XXII Marzo 
was celebrated with pomp. Soldiers and sailors marched to 
Manin’s tomb and laid wreaths on it, as a “homage from the 
Forces of Land and Sea.’ After the ceremony there were 
speeches in the Fenice, and a large chorus gave Mameli’s 
hymn—still the principal lyric expression of Italian patriot- 
ism; for the Piave had not yet ‘murmured,’ still less had 
Italian youth bade a resolute farewell to ‘ Giovinezza.’ There 
were brief intensive courses of instruction in nursing; and 
early in the year 1917 there came from the Military Hospital 
an appeal for women, for cleaning, washing, typing, and 
dispensing. 

The autumn of the year 1916 saw two events, the one 
increasing the sense of solidarity with the Allies, the other 
revivifying fruitfully old memories. The French Military 
Mission came to concert measures for closer commercial 
co-operation, and the Emperor Francis Joseph died. The 
Venetian newspapers gave him obituary notices of unparalleled 
bitterness :—‘ “‘ He died peacefully’’—thus the Austrian 
communiqué: the bitter irony of the words! He died in 
peace, while Europe bleeds with the war he unloosed.’ Or 
again: ‘‘‘ The Most Catholic Emperor,” thus Francis Joseph 
was called; but we venture to affirm that of Christianity he 
knew only the outward signs, and that he had never pene- 
trated into the spirit of charity and humanity which vivifies 
them.’ From that time onward in Venice, as in a lesser degree 
all over Italy, there was a shifting of animosity from Austria 
to Germany. ‘Carlo and Zita’ could not be viewed with 
the traditional hatred which had been felt for ‘ Cecco Beppo.’ 


_ The two closely related battles of San Gabriele and Bain- 
sizza, which raged continuously from mid-August to mid- 
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September 1917, were watched breathlessly in all their varying 
phases by the inhabitants of Venice. They ended in complete 
Italian victory, but at the cost of 155,000 dead and a large 
though by no means proportionate number of wounded. It was 
a heavy time in the Venetian hospitals. 


In October there took place in the quiet, neglected zone 
of Caporetto, which the genius of Ludendorf picked out as 
the key of a strategical position, that disaster—that unlooked- 
for cataclysm—which, with all its causes and effects, historians 
will always label by the name of the peaceful little mountain 
town. Venice was too near the seat of war not to learn almost 
at once the full extent and nature of the event—quite in- 
dependently of Cadorna’s first, or of his second modified 
communiqué. She held her breath, conscious that in a day 
or two the clank of Austrian swords might again be heard 
in her Piazza. Pressure had been put on civilians to leave 
Venice at the beginning of 1917. Now all foreigners had 
their notice to quit ; and a special train, with allotted places, 
conveyed them and their hand-luggage from the danger zone. 
The railway station was stacked with trunks and imperfectly 
packed bits of furniture, most of which, strange to say, ulti- 
mately reached their varied destinations. Two British 
subjects remained at their posts: the Consul and a Red Cross 
nurse. Miss Constance Fletcher—known in the literary world 
as ‘George Fleming ’—an old resident in Venice, declined to 
leave the Marco Foscarini Hospital, where she had worked 
since 1915, though informed that ‘the protection of the 
Country ’ was withdrawn from her. 

The hospital, denuded of its staff—who, with the exception 
of five nurses and the inspectress, Contessa Costanza Mocenigo, 
rapidly retired to exercise their skill in safer places—was then 
closed ; and Miss Fletcher was transferred to the hospital estab- 
lished in the well-known German hotel, the Bauer-Griinwald, 
on the Grand Canal. There, for some twenty days, she nursed 
alone, with the help of orderlies and of nuns, who were not, 
however, nursing sisters, and could not therefore touch the 
men continually brought in from the trenches covered with 
blood and mud. The nursing in those days of stress and panic 
was practically that of a field-ambulance. When the holding 
of the Piave line gave hope of security and permanence, a 
matron and a band of nurses were dispatched from Rome to 
take over the Bauer Hospital, and Miss Fletcher was again 
transferred, this time to the Hotel Victoria Hospital. There she 
was in charge of a ward of sixty beds, and there she remained 
till the October of 1919. During the last months of that year 
she combated not only with wounded and shell-shock cases, 
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but with that highly contagious Spanish influenza, which in 
Venice, as elsewhere, claimed more victims than the enemy’s 
guns and gas. She received from the Duchess of Aosta the 
Croce dt Guerra.+ 


The daily life of Venice became, after Caporetto, an affair 
of temperature-charts and operations, or of strenuous labour 
on behalf of the refugees from the devastated mainland. 

‘For aged folks on crutches, 
And women great with child, 


And mothers sobbing over babes 
That clung to them and smiled ’— 


specimens of the class of victim which in every age has suffered 
through the advance of an invading host—now poured into the 
city, carrying the little they could save from the all they had 
lost. They needed food, shelter, rest, clothes, doctoring— 
and then transport ; and naval officers and sailors, in con- 
junction with the owners and seamen of merchant vessels, 
gradually conveyed the majority of them, in spite of autumn 
winds and stormy seas, to places of greater safety. 

In spite of the refugee-influx, the city seemed to ‘sit 
solitary.” The Piazza was empty. Shops were closed. The 
Grand Canal had become a mere military highway. There 
was a fine nightly display of fireworks on the horizon, but it 
was scarcely noted. The excitement of intensified air-raids 
staled with custom. The boom of guns and the rattling of 
hospital windows were heard as normal accompaniments of 
labour. An interval of silence was startling and arresting. 


But leaden-footed time moved on, blunting the sharpness 
of suspense. Hope began its eternal, beneficent spring. 

The immensely long line of defence—from the Stelvio 
round the Asiago highlands and the Grappa massif to the 
Piave, and down to the sea—was held; the Conference of 
Rapallo met; British and French troops appeared on the 
Asiago plateau; British and French aviators joined with 
Italians in air-reprisals. By January 1918 fear of an im- 
mediate Austrian ‘break through’ was ended. But the 
Austrian Army remained a formidable and united fighting 
machine, with apparently unimpaired morale, even though 
the Empire behind it was disintegrating, speeded to its dis- 
solution by the starvation wrought by the British blockade. 
It was remembered, however, that in 1848 a similar pheno- 
menon had been observed. The Ramshackle Empire had 
been falling to pieces; yet Radetzky’s army, triumphant in 


1 She received also five other decorations, and the ‘ Palma’ for nursing 
under fire. 
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Italy, had reunited it and had given it twenty years’ new 
lease of life. Would history repeat herself in 1918? The 
Austrian Command seemed determined to answer the 
question in the affirmative in the midsummer of that year. 
. The attack was launched with equal and unparalleled fury 
along the whole line of Italian defence. It was carried after 
a tremendous barrage, and the Austrians expected to get 
through easily to Treviso, where they had already allotted 
quarters for certain regiments and officers. Diaz’s new 
tactics of instant counter-attack disappointed them ; but the 
battle raged and waved round the long mound of Montello, 
and over the fertile, highly cultivated garden plain, for an 
entire week. Then came a dark and rainy night when the 
Austrians slipped back across the swollen Piave, and Diaz had 
won his great defensive June victory. 

It was now the Italian turn to plan a decisive offensive ; 
and the signal of defiance was given on August 9, when 
D’Annunzio made his daring flight over Vienna. 

Two months later (October 13), General Diaz ‘held a 
conference of Army commanders at Comando Supremo 
(G.H.Q.), at which he explained his plans for the forthcoming 
offensive.’1 It began on October 24? with an advance over 
the Piave of the eighth, twelfth, and tenth Armies—the last, 
we are proud to remember, consisting of Italian and British 
corps commanded by Lord Cavan—while the fourth Army 
attacked on the Grappa section. For three days the enemy 
put up a tenacious resistance, especially in the mountain 
section ;2 but at length, the Piave having been crossed, a 
wedge was driven between the fifth and sixth Austrian 
Armies * at the point in the lovely upland country where two 
ancient cities, Ceneda and Serravalle, had bound themselves 
together, by pleasant modern suburbs and a single munici- 
pality, under the auspicious name of United Italy’s first King.5 
One of the decisive battles of the world, won after nearly 
eleven days of combat, goes down to history by the name of 
Vittorio Veneto. On the evening of November 3, the Austrian 
and Italian plenipotentiaries met in Villa Giusti near Padua, 
and signed an Armistice. — 


1 Lord Cavan’s dispatch in the Times, Dec. 5, 1918. 

2 Fifty-seven Italian divisions, one British and one French division, and 
one American regiment took part in the offensive. 

3 Many of the heights were captured and recaptured seven or eight times. 

4 The break-up of unity and morale was apparent as soon as retreat began : 
the reserves of Czechs, Poles, and Magyars surrendered wholesale. 

5 The name Vittorio was assumed in 1866. Vittorio was a favourite place 
of villeggiatura before the war, surrounded by country villas. One of these 
belonged to an Englishwoman, the Hon. Alethea Wiel, author of Venice in 
the ‘ Stories of the Nations’ series, of The Navy of Venice, and of Verona 
in Dent’s ‘ Medieval Towns’ series. 
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Venice was, of course, not exempted from the common 
fate of after-the-war weariness and disillusion. She passed 
through the phases of exuberant thankfulness and relief, of 
profound dejection, of restless experiments in readjustment, 
to a resolute facing of peace problems. And just as a patient 
emerging from a critical illness is sometimes helped through 
the transition of convalescence, to the stage of ‘ getting about 
as usual,’ by the necessity of receiving visitors, so the know- 
ledge that her welfare largely depended on the reconstruction 
of her tourist industry undoubtedly aided the Queen of the 
Adriatic to make a rapid recovery. She could not afford to 
sink into invalid habits, to ‘let herself go’; and thus she 
never exhibited the unkempt, dejected mien of many cities 
which had suffered comparatively little ;—of the signortle 
Bologna, for instance, whose slovenly appearance under a 
socialist administration will always remain one of my most 
unpleasant memories of the years immediately after the 
Great War. 


St. Mark’s Day, 1919, was celebrated with joyous pomp. 
The Basilica, having shaken off her sandbag armour, gave us 
again our ‘ glut of colour, gorge of gold.’ And in the following 
November the Bronze Horses came home. 

It was the third time that these great travellers had 
ascended to their high position upon the fagade gallery. They 
had mounted thither, first, after their journey from the Hippo- 
drome of Byzantium, amid the jubilations of the victors of 
the Fourth Crusade ; and there, in 1250, Petrarch saw and 
admired them. They ascended for the second time, after a 
twenty years’ absence in Paris, where they had surmounted 
the triumphal arch in the Place du Carrousel. Francis Joseph 
restored them to Venice in 1815, after the downfall of the 
“Gran Ladrone’ (the Great Robber), Napoleon. They were 
received with military honours by the Austrians; but the 
Venetians watched their arrival in sullen silence, asking them- 
selves bitterly : 


‘But is not Doria’s menace come to pass ? 
Are they not bridled >’! 


In November 1919 the ‘ Quattro Cavai’ had a new experi- 
ence: they were drawn up by machinery. We may be per- 
mitted to imagine that in spite of the enthusiastic welcome 
given them in Venice, they felt some regret at leaving Rome, 
where, as experts now assure us, they first saw the light.? 


1 Childe Harold, Cant. tv. 
*It was formerly believed that they had been taken from Greece to 
Imperial Rome, while other authorities declared they never were in Rome 
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They had travelled back to the Eternal City by the water 
route taken by Titian’s ‘Assumption’ as far as Cremona, 
and thence by rail. In Rome, with poetic and satiric justice, 
they had been stabled in the garden of Palazzo Venezia,} 
once the residence of the Republic’s ambassador to the Pope, 
and latterly the seat of the Austrian Embassies.2 Though 
undoubtedly in their origin part of a quadriga and intended 
for an elevated position—a triumphal arch or high pedestal— 
they lost none of their beauty when seen standing on the 
gravel against a background of dark ilex. Indeed, more than 


ever, they seemed : 
‘Four steeds divine 
That strike the ground resounding with their feet, 
And from their nostrils snort ethereal flame.’ % 


Examined thus closely one saw the traces of the gold 
which had once covered them, of the files with which it had 
been removed, and of the bridles—dark lines never touched 
by gilding—which they had lost. 

Commendatore Corrado Ricci used to say that he was proud 
of his Scuderia (stables), which included two other horses—with 
their riders. The famous Condottieri—Gattamelata, from 
Padua, Colleoni from Venice—had found sanctuary in Palazzo 
Venezia ; and thus a unique opportunity was given to connois- 
seurs for drawing with the eye the comparison between two 
of the most famous statues of the world which had so often been 
made with the pen. The majority of those admitted to this 
very ‘ Private View’ felt that Colleoni in Rome had lost a little 
of the superb, arrogant self-confidence which he exhibited—and 
assuredly always felt—in the city he served so faithfully ; 
while propinquity emphasized the subtlety of Donatello’s con- 
ception, the exquisite modelling, the indescribable distinction 
caught by the Tuscan sculptor from his study of the Antique. 


at all, but went straight to Byzantium from Chios. Now their Greek 
provenance is denied, and they are pronounced by experts to be fine examples 
of the very fine bronze work of the early Imperial age. Their Roman origin 
is deduced from the composition of the metal, from the casting of different 
portions—trunk, legs, mane, etc.—and from the modelling: the horses of 
St. Mark’s resemble the Roman horses of Naples. ‘Sicher ist dass die 
Pferde dem Beginn der Kaiserzeit erthalten,’ writes Karl Lehmann Hartleben 
in Die antiken Grossbronzen (Band I1), ‘ Die schwere Statur mit dem hangenen 
Bauch und der wenig gegliederten Brust ist durchaus ungriechisch.’ He 
supports his assertion by photographs of details, placed side by side with 
corresponding examples of Greek horses. ; ; 

1 Palazzo Venezia was presented to the Signory by Pius IV in 1654, while 
the Republic at the same time set apart a palace in Venice for the Papal 
Nuncio. It passed into the hands of the Hapsburgs as an appanage of Venice, 
and they did not relinquish it when the Veneto was incorporated into the 
Italian kingdom. : : 

2 Some days before war was declared, some wag affixed a placard, inscribed 
“EST LOCANDA’ (‘To be let’), on the doors of the Embassies, 

8 Rogers’ Italy. 


49 
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The work of restoring the pictures to their various cities 
and villages went quietly and systematically forward through 
the months after the war; though, as far as Venice was con- 
cerned, they did not always return precisely to their old 
habitats. The clearing of the Accademia had given the 
authorities of the Belle Arti a grand opportunity, of which 
they thoroughly availed themselves. 

Corrado Ricci was able to follow up his work of salvage 
by one of admirable reorganization and scientific rearrange- 
ment. Visitors are now able to study the Venetian School in 
its ordered ‘ progressive revelation,’ and to see each chef-d’ euvre 
in the most favourable light, and against the most appropriate 
background. The architectural beauty of the rooms of the 
old Carita monastery has been turned to full account; and 
many large pictures have been swung out from the walls on 
screens, placing them in full light and removing them from 
jarring collocations. Others have been reset in frames in 
character with the period to which they belong. 

Most notable, perhaps, of all the changes is the appearance 
of Carpaccio’s St. Ursula cycle in a room which reproduces 
the aspect of the Guild Hall+ for which it was originally 
painted, and in which we see for the first time the scenes in 
the Saint’s life in their proper order. 

Now, too, among our old favourites we find new master- 
pieces, duly labelled as fresh arrivals ; for Vienna, in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain, has been made to 
restore the robberies of the Hapsburgs. 

The ‘ Assumption’ returned, not to its old place in the 
Accademia, but to its original position in the Church of the 
Frari. There, in the dim Cappella Maggiore for which Titian 
designed it, all that on the Accademia walls seemed coarse 
in the central figure, or overpowering in the apostles of the 
foreground, vanishes in a harmony of colour and soaring 
movement. 

Simultaneously with this work of aesthetic restoration, 
there went forward one of material reconstruction in the 
devastated provinces whose welfare is increasingly bound up 
with that of the city of Venice. Nowadays we speak of the 
“Tre Venezie ’—‘ the Three Venetias’; for the Peace of St. 
Germain gave back to Italy the Trentino and the Ampezzo 


1 The Scuola di S. Orsola, which was close to S. Zanipolo. 

* The criticisms of the ignorant brethren who ‘ molested’ the painter by 
their frequent visits were perhaps as excusable as the irritation of the Master, 
whose effects were designed for the vast, dim space the immense picture was 
to occupy. According to Ridolfi, the criticisms ceased when the Emperor’s 
envoy offered the brethren a large sum if they would cede the picture to him. 
They refused the offer under the conviction that their profession did not 
after all, ‘convey a knowledge of painting,’ ‘ 
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Valley, and carried her boundaries eastward to the Isonzo Basin, 
the Carso, and Istria. Every part of this territory had suffered 
economically from the war, while within the zone of intense 
warfare 1,947,909 houses had been injured, and 24,439 reduced 
to ruins. To make a renewal of cultivation immediately 
possible, sheds were erected by the army. The following 
March was founded L’ Instituto Federale di Credito per il Risorgi- 
mento delle Venezie, with capital furnished by the Casse di 
Risparmio (Savings Banks), the Societd cooperativa di Credito, 
and the Casse di Previdenza. The Institute was further aided 
by a Treasury Loan at a low rate of interest. Its beneficent 
activities embraced the reconstruction of fisheries, of industries, 
and of labour on the bonifiche—the reclaimed lands spread 
round the Venetian coasts and along the lower courses of the 
rivers ; the financing of house-construction ; the provision of 
agricultural machines; the renewal of live stock. The 
Institute also aided agriculturists by temporary loans. But the 
- extraordinarily rapid recovery of the devastated agricultural 
areas was, after all, mainly due to the virile character of their 
inhabitants. The Bellunesi, Udinesi, and natives of Cadore 
had always been noted for their industry, their frugality, their 
attachment to their country, and their habit of emigrating 
for short terms in order to amass sufficient capital to buy 
land and erect homesteads, Many of these emigrants had 
been brought back for military service, and now aided their 
elders, their children, and their women-folk to rebuild the 
houses and churches in which they had been born and 
baptized. 

This healthy highland people, contented with their beauti- 
ful environment and keenly appreciative of the usefulness of 
capital and the necessity of labour, were practically immune 
from the contagion of Bolshevism ; while the Venetians of 
the city were too shrewd, too naturally conservative, too 
locally patriotic to take the post-war epidemic badly. Their 
rapid increase in population! attests their unimpaired 
vitality ; the creation of the suburbs and the docks of Mestre 
expresses their undiminished energy. 

In the midst of the war (1917), a plan for a new port on 
the lagoon south of the railway was adopted; four years 
after the Armistice, the canal of approach was opened by the 
King, who gave his name to it. On this Victor Emmanuel 
Canal docks for oil traffic were speedily opened. Whether, 
in face of the competition of Trieste and Fiume, the volume 
of Venetian trade will ever justify the expenditure necessary 


1 The high birth-rate is still, as it has always been, accompanied by a 
low death-rate. The excess of births over deaths in 1922-23 was 16°05 in 
Veto, against 12°47 in the kingdom. 
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for carrying out the grandiose scheme in its entirety, remains 
to be seen. It has at least the merit of not detracting from 
the beauty of the lagoon as viewed from the city. 

The port movement is at present less than in the decade 
before the war, and there are certain alterations in its 
character. Imports, as in the later times of the Republic, 
are considerably in excess of exports; and though Venice 
can never again be an emporium in the old sense, she does 
tend to be a distributing centre not only for Venezia Giulia 
and Tridentina, but also for Bavaria and southern Austria. 
To this end the railway system of the Province is being sedu- 
lously improved ; new branches have been made and old ones 
linked together, and many lines, especially among the high- 
lands, have been electrified. 

The increasing use of electric power both for railways and 
for industries is, of course, reducing the need for sea-borne 
coal. To-day we rarely see Cardiff boats passing up the 
Giudecca Canal to the Marittima ; and the number of British 
seamen reading, resting, and hearing and making music at 
their Institute is now very small. On the other hand, an 
increasingly large number of British travellers now voyage 
to Alexandria and India on Italian steamers. The Austrian 
Lloyd Company has become the Italian Lloyd-Trieste, with 
sailings not from Trieste, but from Venice—upon which 
travellers from London, Paris, and Milan, or from Berlin, 
Munich, and Vienna can so easily converge. The arrange- 
ment has incidentally cleansed and rehabilitated a squalid 
part of the Fondamenta delle Zattere. What was a decayed 
palace, poorly inhabited and containing unsavoury fish-stores 
is now the spick-and-span office of the Company; and the 
new pontoon in front of it repeatedly offers us the spectacle 
with which the Republic in her great days regaled her visitors, 
—the spectacle which thrills us still as it thrilled the poet, 
ore a big ship setting forth on a voyage to the Far 

ast. 

Venice, like most of the cities of Italy, reflects the existence 
of a Government which really governs in various minutiae of 
order and cleanliness, punctuality and alertness, which col- 
lectively add greatly to the amenity of daily life. Like other 
cities, too, she exhibits what Arthur Young pronounced to be 
infallible tokens of vitality—-many new houses. A committee 
of the Municipio keeps vigilant watch over the designs for 
these new constructions. The blocks of flats which now fill 
the island of S. Elena are less unpleasing to the eye than the 
iron foundries which, in the nineteenth. century, invaded its 
lovely solitude ; and the new houses inserted in odd corners, 
often replacing squalid yards and tenements, are more in 
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character with their surroundings than many pre-war dwellings 
erected by the unrestrained fancy of so-called artists. 

Venice received the principles of Fascism heartily, but 
rather less exuberantly than some other cities. Perhaps its 
novelties were not, after all, so new to her. Perhaps the new 
Labour Syndicates remind her not a little of her old Scuole 
(Guilds). Perhaps she knows that even the Duce’s day is 
not fuller of public service than was that of her own laborious 
Doges.1 Perhaps she recalls that in the years of her splendour # 
“the idea of the State was everything, the individual member 
nothing,’ ? and that her rulers had always held that rights 
and privileges entailed corresponding duties. Perhaps she 
feels that no more genuine patriotism can be professed and 
taught than that spontaneously expressed by Goldoni’s 
citizens: ‘ We love her,’ i.e. Venice, their ‘ Patria,’—‘ with 
all our hearts; for her we would shed our blood; and we 
would fight with any one whom we heard speak ill of her.’ 


It is hard to take leave of the ‘ Citta Singolare e Nobilis- 
sima’; but there is a fitting date for our farewell. 

There came a day in September 1927 when she received 
with an unparalleled efficiency of organization an unparalleled 
number of guests. They arrived by a succession of trains 
which came in to the scheduled minute : they were marshalled, 
and shepherded with quiet firmness, by squadrons of Black- 
Shirts ; and they were conveyed to the Lido by a continuous 
service of motor-launches and vaporett: (canal steamers) 
requisitioned for the purpose. Then, as in war-time, the 
whir of many aeroplanes was heard overhead ; and, as in 
war-time, all eyes were strained upwards with intense anxiety. 
The anxiety was, however, untinged by fear, though never 
before had wings of birds or men cut the golden haze over 
the lagoons with such unimaginable speed. But the swift, 
triumphant foreigners now hovering above the Lid: were not 
enemies but allies, and the contest in the air was only a friendly 
competition for the Schneider Cup. 

1 See Horatio Brown, The Venetian Republic, p. 114, ‘A Doge’s Day.’ 


3 Ibid, 
8’ Goldoni, La Putta Onoraia. 
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— Revolution, 36, 212, 235 Grapiglia, G., 137 sag 
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— Pietro, 230, 235 Moncassin, 177 sqq. 
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266 Montesquieu, 204 
Marcello, Bartolomeo, 120 Moors, 147, 175 
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Marie, Festa, 28 — Francesco, 189 sqq., 192, 196 sqq., 
Marie Antoinette, 212, 215 BED EDS 
Marinovic, 244 sq. Mula, Palazzo da, 281 
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Mark Anthony, 238 Municipium, 155 
Mark, St., 14, 25 Murad Pasha, 195 
— Baptistery, 73, 254 Murano, 67, 80, 276, 279 
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Marsigli, E., 171 Nani, Batista, 189 n., 194, 196 8q., 
Martin, Henry, 231 199 0., 295 
Martinengo, Contessa E., 298 Naples, 129, 173, 190, 216, 240 
Martini (Admiral), 244 sq. Napoleon. See Bonaparte 
“Masks ’ of Commedia dell’ Avte, 211 | Narses, 15 
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Maundy Thursday, 74 Nauplia, 111, 201 
Maurus, 5 sqq. Navagero, A., 112, 116, 143, 295 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 197 Naval Academy, 233 cf., 248 


Mazzini, 234 sq. 
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Mazzorbo, 2, 5 y 7, 858Qq., 124, 127 


148 sqq., 189 sqq., 233 


Mecca, 190 Negropont, 86, 123, 148, 192 
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Mengaldo, 244, 247 Niccolo, S., del Lido, 24, 41, 87 


Merceria, 67, 69, 117, 242 Niccolo da Ponte, 43 
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Nievo, Ippolito, 223 sq. 
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Norway, 38 

Notie, Signori di, 65, 67, 112, 241 
Nouilles, Duc de, 198 sqq. 
Novara, 252 

Nuncio, Papal, 162, 175, 204, 215 
Nuns, 205 


Obelerius, Doge, 10 

QOderizo, 2 

Ojetti, Ugo, 274, 277, 280 

Oglio, 219 

Oligarchy, 39 

Olivolo, 9, 12 

‘Oranges, The Three,’ 211 
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135 ? 
Orfani, Canale dei, 12, 81, 
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Orm, 200 
Orseolo, Pietro, 21, 26-34, 45, 265 
Orsini, 133 
Orthodox Church, 55, 57 
Ossero, 29 


Ossuna, Duke of, 174 sqq. 

Otto II, Emperor, 20, 21 

Otto III, Emperor, 27, 31-34, 36 
Otway, 172, 177 


Padua, 2, 3,9, 38, 132, 134, 136 
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231, 233, 279 
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187, 225, 249, 263, 276, 278 
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Palffy, 238, 241-3, 247 sq. 
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Palmerston, 251 sq. 

Pantaleone, S., 116, 185 n. 
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Paphlagonians, 1 
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Paris, 212, 288 
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Pasini, 237 


Pasqualigo, 115 
Patatuccio, 237 n. 
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231 sq. 
Patras, 86, 193 
Patriarch of Aquileja, 18, 19, 38, 74, 
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— of Grado, 3, 28, 19 
—of Venice, 156, 
252 8q., 265 
Paul Il, Pope, 122 
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Paul the Deacon, 9, 26, 27 
eins’ . Russia (‘ Conte du Nord’), 


162, 169, 243, 


Pant” ve Pope, 161 sqq. 

Paulucci, 245 

Pavia, 32, 37 

Pax Romana, 36 

Pearson, Sir A., 49 

Peloponnesus, 201 

Pentapolis, 9, 11 

Pepé, General, 252 

Pepin, 11-13, 38, 81 

Pértz, 40 Sq, 

Pesaro, Procuratore, 221 

Peschiera, 217 

Petrarch, 36, 72 sqq., 75, 78-83, 84, 
86, 92, 93, 193 Sq., 255, 288, 292 

Philibert of Savoy, 131 

Philip of Burgundy, 121 

Philip of Suabia, 55 

Philip II of Spain, 146 sq. 

Philip III of Spain, 173 

Piave, 3, 123, 284 sq., 287 

Piazza, 38 n., 43 sq., 64, 663q., 137, 
159, 187, 205, 2245, 220, 230,239, 
241 Sq., 243, 247, 253, 258, 263, 
205, 267, 269, 286 

Piazzetta, 43 sq., 178, 254 

Piedmont, 229, 234, 248 sq. 
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Pietra del Bando, 259 

Pietro, S., in Castello, 231 

Pigeons of Piazza, 266 

Piles, 263 

Piombi, 225 

Piozzi, 225 

Piraeus, 200 


Pirates, Piracy, 27 sqq., 145 8q., 
174. 8q., 190 
Pisa, 132 


Pisani, Vettor, 74, 85, 87, 89, 92, 222 
— Giorgio, 215 n. 

Pius II, Pope, 120 sqq. 

Pius V., Pope, 147 

Pius 1X, Pope, 234, 240, 244, 249 
Pius X, Pope, 162 n., 265 
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Policy, donotactioal 
astical 

Polo, S., sestiere, 39 n. 

Ponte di Paglia, 241 

Ponte di Rialto, 43, 65, 117, 225, 235 

— dei Pugni, 167, 240 

Ponte, Niccol6 da, 43 

— Antonio da, 117 

Poor relief, 238 

Pope, Papacy, 9, 10, 18, 35-47, 49, 
555 65, 153-171, 190, 197, 234, 
240, 205 

Orta Gr.) LOO 

Porto, Luigi da, 132 

Portolungo, 73 

Potato, 237 

Poynter, 264 

Pozzolano, 264 

Pregadi, 40, 144 

Press Law (1815), 238 

Primicerius, 19, 23 

Prisons, New, 241 

Priuli (Diarist), 127, 138 

— Antonio, 177 

Pyocuratore di S. Marco, 23 

— — — Junior, 95, 118 

Procuratie Nuove, 229, 241, 265 

— Vecchie, 106 n., 229 

Promissione (Doge’s Oath), 73 

Provveditore, 87, 97 Sq., 147, 150 

— Generale, 190 sq. 

— Sopra Monasteri1, 155 

Pugni. See Ponte, Fist-Fight 

Puysieult, M. de, 181 
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— Girolomo, 209 
— Jacopo, 65 
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Radagasso, 15 

Radetsky, 233, 248, 252 sq., 286 
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— Bridge, 236, 252 
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Ravenna, 2, 4, 9, 11, 14, 32, 132 
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Réal, Abbé, 172 

Reda, Giacomo, 189 sq. 
Redentore, Festa, 235 
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Regalia, 3 

Repeal ( Rinaldi’), 176 sqq. 
Regnier, H., 273 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, 273 
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235, 262, 279 

— Bridge, 43, 65, 105, 117, 225, 235 

Ricci, Corrado, 274-276, 279, 289 

Richard Ccoeur-de-Lion, 141 

Ridotto, 204, 214 

‘ Rights of Man,’ 210, 214 

Rimini, 14, 132 

Riva degli Schiavoni, 43 n., 148, 193, 
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Rodd, Sir Rennell, 266 
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— bricks, 259 

— remains, 261 

Romanin, 16 n., 46n., 115, 181 sqq. 
NiN., 217 H., "296 
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. 159, 162 sqq., 181 8q., 234, 269, 

274, 288 sqq 
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Romuald, Archbp., 41 n., 44 n. 

Roncaglia, 37 

Rose, Golden, 41 

Rosenberg, Countess, 204 

Rosetti, 177, 185 

Ruskin, 4; 10; 22, 73) hisyeccaene 
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Russia, 204, 228 
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Sabellico, 74 n. 

Saccardo, 258 
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Sagredo, 200 

Salandra, 268 

Salasco, 250 sq. 

Salute, Punta della, 257 

Sandbags, 276, 278 sqq. 

Sansovino, 107, 263, 280 
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Sarfatti, 221 

Sarpi, Paolo, 153-171, 230 sq., 
272, 299 
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Savorgnan, G., 147 
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— of S. Giovanni Evang., 41 n. 
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— of S. Marco, 108 
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Servites, 158 sqq. 

Sestiere, 39 n. 

Settecento, 202 sqq. 

Sforza, Count, 109 
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Shakespeare, 132, 175 
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Shylock, 9 
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Silva, Domenico, 21 
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Soderini, 130 
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Stephen of Hungary, 35 n. 
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Sweden, 38, 197 
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